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O , Aothor of my being .'—far more dear 
To me than light, than nourishment, or rest, 

Hygeia's bJessings, Rapture's burning tear, 
Or theyiife-blood that mantles in my breast! 

If in my heart the love of virtue glows, 
'Twas planted there by an unerring rule ; 

From thy example the pure flame arose. 
Thy life my precept,— thy good works my school. 

Gould my weak pow'rs thy numerous virtues trace. 
By filial love each fear should be repress'd ; 

The blush of incapacity I'd chase, 
And stand, recorder of thy worth, confessed : 

But since my niggard stars that gift refuse. 
Concealment is the only boon I claim; 

Obscure be still the unsuccessftil Muse, 
Who cannot raise, but would not sink, thy fame. 

Oh ! of my life at once the source and Joy ! 

If e'er thy eyes these feeble lines survey, 
Let not their folly their intent destroy ; 

Accept the tribute— but forget the lay. 






TO 

THE AUTHORS 

OF 

THE MONTHLY AND CRITICAL REVIEWS. 



Gentlemen , 

The liberty which I take in addressing to you the trifling pro- 
duction of a few idle hours, will doubtless move your wonder, and 
probably your contempt. I will not, however, with the futility of 
apologies intrude upon your time, but briefly acknowledge the 
motives of my temerity; lest, by a premature exercise of that 
patience which I hope will befriend me, I should lessen its bene- 
volence, and be accessary to my own condemnation. 

Without ,name, without recommendation, and unknown alike to 
success and disgrace, to whom can I so properly apply for pa- 
tronage, as to those who publicly profess themselves inspectors of 
all literary performances ? 

The extensive plan of your critical observations, — which, not 
confined to works of utility or ingenuity, is equally open to those 
of frivolous amusement, — and, yet worse than frivolous, dulness — 
encourages me to seek for your protection, since, — perhaps for my 
sins! — ^it entitles me to your annotations. To resent, therefore, this 
offering, however insignificant, would ill become the universality 
of your undertaking ; though not to despise it may, alas ! be out of 
your power. 

The language of adulation, and the incense of flattery, though the 
natural inheritance and constant resource, from time immemorial, 
of the dedicator, to me offer nothing but the wistful regret that I 
dare not invoke their aid. Sinister views would be imputed to all I 
could say, since thus, situated, to extol your judgment would seem 
the effect of art, and to celebrate your impartiality, be attributed to 
suspecting it. 

As magistrates of the press and censors for the public, — to which 
you are bound by the sacred ties of integrity to exert the most 
spirited impartiality, and \o which your suffrages should carry the 
marks of pure, dauntless, irrefragable truth— rto appeal for your 
MERCY, were to solicit your dishonour; and therefore, — though 
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His sweeter than frankincense, — nnore grateful to the senses than 
all the odorous perfumes of Arabia,— and though— 

It droppeth like the-goDtle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath, 

I court it not! to your justice alone I am entitled, and by that I 
must abide. Your engagements are not to the supplicating authors -, 
but to the candid public, which will not foil to crave 

The penalty and forfeit of your bond. 

No hackneyed writer, inured to abuse, and callous to criticism, 
here braves your severity •, — neither does a half-starved garreteer, 

Obliged by hanger— and request of friends,—* 

implore your lenity : your examination will foe alike unbiassed by 
partiality and prejudice!— no refractory murmuring will follow 
your censure, no private interest be gratified by your praise. 

Let not the anxious solicitude with which I reeoQfimeod myself to 
your notice, expose me to your derision. Remember, gentlemen, 
you were all young writers once, and the most experienced veteran 
of your cotps may, by recollecting his first publication, renovate 
his first terrors, and learn to allow for mine. For though courage 
is one of the noblest virtues of this nether sphere -, and though 
scarcely more requisite in the field of battle to guard the fighting 
hero from disgrace, than in the private commerce of the world, 
to ward off that littleness of soul which leads, by steps imper- 
ceptible, to all the base train of the inferior passions, and by 
which the too timid mind is betrayed into a servility derogatory 
to the dignity of human nature ; yet is it a virtue of no necessity in 
a situation such as mine-, a situation which removes, eveo from 
cowardice itself, the sting of ignominy ^ — ^for surely that courage 
may easily be dispensed with, which would rather excite disgust 
than admiration ! Indeed, it is the peculiar privilege of an author, 
to rob terror of contempt, and pusillanimity of reproach. 

Here let me rest — and snatch myself, while I yet am able, from 
the fascination of egotism : — a monster who has more votaries 
than ever did homage to the most popular deity of antiquity ; and 
whose singular quality is, that while he excites a blind and invo- 
hmtary adoration in almost every individual, his influence is 
universally disallbwed, his power universally contemned, and 
his worship, even by his followers, never mentioned but with 
abhorrence. 

In addressing you jointly, 1 mean but to mark the generous sen- 
timefits by which tiberal criticism, Jto the utter annihilation of 
envy, jealousy, and all selfish views, ought to be distinguished. 

} have the honour to be , 

Gentlemen , 

Your^ost obedient humble servant > 



PREFACE. 



In the republic of letters there is no member of such inferior 
rank, or who is so much disdained by his brethren of the quill, as 
the humble novelist •, nor is his fate less hard in the world at large, 
since, among the whole class of writers, perhaps not one can be 
named of which the votaries are more numerous but less re- 
spectable. 

Yet, while in the annals of those few of our predecessors, to 
whom this species of writing is indebted for being saved from 
contempt, and rescued from depravity, we can trace such names 
as Rousseau , Johnson ' . Marivaux , Fielding , Richardson , 
and Smollett , no man need blush at starting from the same 
post ', though many, nay, most men, may sigh at finding them- 
selves distanced. 

The following letters are presented to the public — ^for such by 
novel writers, novel readers will be called, — with a very singular 
mixture of timidity and confidence, resulting from the peculiar 
situation of the editor ^ who, though trembling for their success 
from a consciousness of their imperfections, yet fears not being 
involved in their disgrace, while happily wrapped up in a mantle 
of impenetrable obscurity. 

To draw characters from nature, though not from life, and to 
mark the manners of the times, is the attempted plan of the fol- 
lowing, letters. For this purpose, a young female, educated in 
the most secluded retirement, makes, at the age of seventeen, faer 
first appearance upon the great and busy stage of life ; with a 
virtuous mind, a cultivated understanding, and a feeling heart, 
her ignorance of the, forms, and inexperience in the mariners.of 
the world, occasion all the little incidents which these voiames 
record, and which form the natural progression of the Ufa of a 
young woman of obscure birth, but conspieuous beauty, A>r the 
six months after her entrance into the world. 

■ Howerer si^erior the capaeitieft in whieb these great writers deserre to be considered, 
they must pardon me that, for the dignity of my subject, I here rank the authors of lUis- 
selas and Eloise as novelists. 
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Perhaps, were it possible to effect the total extirpation of no- 
vels, our young ladies in general, and boarding-school damsels 
in particular, Blight profit from their annihilation ; but since the 
distemper th^y have spread seems incurable, since their conta- 
gion bids defiance to the medicine of advice or reprehension, 
and since they are found to baiQe all the mental art of physic, 
save what is prescribed by the slow regimen of Time, and bitter 
diet of Experience ^ surely all attempts to contribute to the num- 
ber of those which may be read, if not with advantage, at least 
without injury, ought rather to be encouraged than contemned. 

Let me, therefore, prepare for disappointment those who in 
the perusal of these sheets entertain the gentle expectation of 
being transported to the fantastic regions of romance, where 
fiction is coloured by all the gay tints of luxurious imagination, 
where Reason is an outcast, and where the sublimity of the 
Marvellous rejects all aid from sober Probability. The heroine 
of these memoirs, young,.artless, and inexperienced, is 

No faultless monster that the world ne'er saw ; 

but the offspring of Nature, and of Nature in her simplest attire. 

In all the arts, the value of copies can only be proportioned to 
the scarcity of originals : among sculptors and painters, a fine 
statue, or a beautiful picture, of some great master, may deser- 
vedly employ the imitative talents of young and inferior artists, 
that their appropriation to one spot may not wholly prevent the 
more general expansion of their excellence : but among authors 
the reverse is the case, since the noblest productions of literature 
are abnost equally attainable with the meanest. In books, there- 
fore, imitation cannot be shunned too sedulously ^ for the very 
perfection of a model which is frequently seen, serves but more 
forcibly to mark the inferiority of a copy. 

To avoid what is common, without adopting what is unna- 
tural, must limit the ambition of the vulgar herd of authors : 
however zealous, therefore, my veneration of the great writers 
I have mentioned, hpwever I may feel myself enlightened by the 
knowledge of Johnifon, charmed with the eloquence of Rous- 
seau, softened by the pathetic powers of Hichardson, and exhi- 
larated by the wit of Fielding and humour of Smolle^, I yet pre- 
sume not to attempt pursuing the same ground which they have 
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tracked ^ whence, ttiough they may have cleared the weeds, they 
have also culled the flowers^ and, though %ey baye rendered 
the path plain, they have left it barren. ^ -" 

The candour of my readers I have not the impertinence to 
doubt, and to their indulgence I am sensible I have no claim -, I 
have, therefore, only to entreat, that my own words may not 
pronounce my condemnation ; and that what I have here ventured 
to say in regard to imitation, may be understood as it is meant, 
in a general sense, and not to be imputed to an opinion of my 
own originality, which I have not the vanity, the folly, or the 
blindness, to entertain. 

Whatever may be the fate of these letters, the editor is satisfied 
they will meet with justice ; and commits them to the press, 
though hopeless of fame, yet not regardless of censure. 
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LETTER I. 
Lady Howard to the Rev. Mr. Yillars. 

9 

Howard Grove , Kent. 

Can any thing, my good sir, be more painful to a Driendly mind, 
than a necessity of communicating disagreeaJ[>le intelligence? Indeed 
it is sometimes difficult to determine, whether the relater or the re- 
ceiver of evil tidings is most to be pitied. 

I have just had a letter from Madame .Duval ; she is totally at a 
loss in what manner to behave \ she seems desirous to repair the 
wrongs she has done, yet wishes the world to believe her blameless. 
She would fain cast upon another ihe odium of those misfortunes 
for which she alone is answerable. Her letter is violent, sometimes 
abusive, and that oi you!-— you, to whom she is under obligations 
which are greater even than her faults^ but to whose advice she 
wickedly imputes all the sufferings of her much-ipjured daughter, 
the late Lady Belmont. The chief purport of her writing I will ac- 
quaint you with ; the letter itself is not worlhy your notice. 

She tells me that she has, for many years past, been in continual 
expectation of making a journey to England, which prevented her 
writing (or information concerning this melancholy subject, by 
giving her hopes of making personal inquiries ^ but family occur- 
rences have still detained her in France, which country she now sees 
no prospect of quitting. She has, therefore, lately used her utmost 
endeavours to obtain a faithful account of whatever related to her 
ilUadvised daughter^ the result of which giving \ktrsome reason 
to apprehend, that, upon her death-bed, she bequeathed an infant 
orphan to the world, she most graciously says^ that if you, with 
whom she understands the child is placed, will procure authentic 
proofs of its relationship to her, you may send it to Paris, where 
she will properly provide for it. 

This woman is undoubtedly, at length, self-convicted of her most 
unnatural behaviour : it is evident from her writing, that she is 
still as vulgar and illiterate as when her first husband, Mr. Evelyn, 
bad the weakness to marry her \ nor does she at all apologize for 
addressing herself to me, though I was only once in her company. 

1 
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Her letter has excited in my daughter Mirvan a strong desire to 
be informed of the motives which induced madame Duvai to aban- 
don the unfortunate lady Belmont, at a time when a mother's pro- 
tection was peculiarly necessary for her peace and her reputation. 
Notwithstanding I was parsoqally acquainted with all the parties 
concerned in that affair, the subject always appeared of too delicate 
a nature to be spoken of with the principals ; I cannot, therefore, 
satisfy Mrs. Mirvan otherwise than by applying to you. 

By saying that you may send the child, Madame Duval aims at 
coTif erring y where she most owes obligation. I pretend not to give 
you advice ^ you, to whose generous protection this helpless orphan 
is indebted for every thing, are the best and only Judge of what she 
ought to do ; but I am much concerned at the trouble and uneasiness 
which this unworthy woman may occasion you. 

My daughter and my grandchild Join with me in desiring to foe 
most kindly remembered to the amiable girl, and they bid me re- 
mind you, that the annual visit to Howard Grove, which we were 
formerly promised, has been discontinued for more than four years. 

I am^ dear sir, with great regard. 

Tour most obedient friend and servant, 

M. Howard. 



LETTER II. 
Mr. Villars to Lady Howard. 

Berry Hill , Dorsetshire. 

Your ladyship did but too well foresee the perplexity and uneasi- 
ness of which Madame Duval's letter has been productive. However, 
I ought rather to be thankful that I have so many years remained 
unmolested, than repine at my present embarrassment, since it 
proves, at least, that this wretched woman is at length awakened to 
remorse. 

In regard to my answer, I must humbly request your ladyship 
to write to this effect : that I would not upon any account intention- 
ally offend Madame Duval ] but that I have weighty, nay unanswer- 
able reasons for detaining her grand-daughter at present in Eng* 
land *, the principal of which is, that it was the earnest desire of 
one to whose will she owes implicit duty. Madame Duval may be 
assured, ihat she meets with the utmost attention and tenderness ^ 
that her education, however short of my wishes, almost exceeds my 
abilitief : and I flatter myself, when the time arrives that she shall 
pay her duty to her grandmother, Madame Duval wiU find no reason 
to be dissatisfied with what has been done for her. 
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Your ladyship will not, I am sure, be surprised at ttiis answer. 
Madame Duval is by no means a proper companion or guardian for 
a young woman : she is at once uneducated and unprincipled ; un- 
gentle in temper, and unamiafoleinher manners. I haye long known 
that she has persuaded herself to harbour^an aversion for me. Un- 
happy woman ! I can only regard her as an object of pity ! 

I dare not hesitate at a request from Mrs. Minran ; yet, in com- 
plying with it, I shall, for her own sake, be as concise as I possibly 
can ^ since the cruel transactions which preceded the birth of my 
ward can afford no entertainment to a mind so humane as hers. 

Your ladyship may probably have heard that I had the honour to 
accompany Mr. Evelyn, the grandfather of my young charge, when 
upon his travels, in the capacity of a tutor. His unhappy marriage, 
immediately upon his returato England, with Madame Duval, then 
a waiting-girl at a tavern, contrary to the advice and entreaties of 
all his friends, among whom I was myself the most urgent, induced 
him to abandon his native land, and fix his abode in France. Thither 
he was followed by shame and repentance*- feelings which his heaft 
was not flamed to support ; for, notwithstanding he had been too 
weak^to resist thef allurements of beauty, which nature, though a 
niggard to her of every other boon, had with a lavish hand bestowed ^ 

on his wife ; yet he was a young man of excellent character, and, 
till thus unaccountably infatuated, of unblemished conduct. He 
survived this ill-judged marriage but two years. Upon his death- 
bed, with an unsteady hand, he wrote me the following note : 

* My friend, forget your resentment, in favour of your humanity 5 
— a father, trembling for the welfare of his chih% bequeaths her to 
your care. — OVillars! hear! pity! and relieve ine ! ' 

Had my circumstances permitted me, I should have answered 
these words by an immediate journey to Paris -, but I was obliged 
to act by the agency of a friend, who was upon the spot, and present 
at the opening of the will. 

Mr. Evelyn left to me a legacy of a thousand pounds, and the sole 
guardianship of his daughter's person till her eighteenth year, con- 
juring me, in the most affecting terms, to take the charge of her 
education till she was able to act with propriety for herself^ but in 
regard to fortune, he left her wholly dependent on her mother, to 
whose tenderness he earnestly recommended her. 

Thus, though he would not, to a woman low bred and illiberal as 
Mrs. Evelyn, trust the conduct and morals of his daughter, he ne- 
vertheless thought proper to secure to her the respect and duty which, 
from her own child, were certainly her due ; but, unhappily, it 
never occurred to him that the mother, on her part, could fail in 
affection or justice. 

Miss Evelyn, madam, from the second to the eighteenth year of 
her life, was brought up under my care, and, except when at school, 
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under my roof. I need not speak to your ladyship of ihe virtues of 
that excellent young creature. She loved me as her father; nor was 
Mrs. Yillars less valuqd by her-, while to me she became so dear^ 
that her loss was little less, afflicting than that which I have since 
sustained of Mrs. Yillars herself. 

At that period of her life we parted ; her mother, then married 
to Monsieur Duval, sent for her to Paris. How often have I since 
regretted .that I did not accompany her thither ! Protected and su(h 
ported by. me, the misery and disgrace which awaited her might 
perhaps have been avoided. But^ to be brief—- Madame Duval, at the 
instigation of her husband, earnestly, or rather tyranioally, endea- 
voured to effectan union betwe^nMiss Evelyn and oneof his nephews. 
And when she found her power inadequate to her attempt, enraged 
at her non-compliance, she treated her with the grossest unkind-^ 
ness, and threatened her with poverty and ruin. 

Miss Evelyn, to whom wrath and violence had hitherto been 
strangers, soon grew weary of such usage, and rashly, and without 
a witness, consented to a private marriage with Sir John Belmont, 
a very profligate young man, who had but too success|illy found 
means to insinuate himself into ^er favour. He promised to conduct 
her to England— he did. — O, madam, you know the rest? — Disap- 
pointed of the fortune he expected, by the inexorable rancour of the 
Duvals, he infamously burnt the certificate of their marriage, and 
denied that they had ever been united. 

She flew to me for protection. With what mixed transports of 
joy and anguish did I again see her ! By my advice, she endeavoured 
to procure proofs of her marriage—but in vain \ her credulity had 
been no match for his art. 

Every body believed her innocent, from the guiltless tenor of her 
unspotted youth, and from the known libertinism of her barbarous 
betrayer. Yet her sufferings were too acute for her tender frame ; 
and the same nhoment that gave birth to her infant, put an end at 
once to the sorrows and the life of its mother. 

The rage of Madame Duval at her elopement abated not while 
this injured victim of cruelly yeldrew breath. She probably intended 
in time to have pardoned her : but time was not allowed. When 
she was informed of her death, I have been ioLd that the agonies of 
grief and remorse with which she was seized occasioned her a severe 
fit of illness. But from the time of her recovery to the date of her 
letter to your ladyship, I had never heard that she manifested any 
desire to be made acquainted with the circumstances which attended 
the death of Lady Belmont, and the birth of her helpless child. 

That child, madam, shall never, while life is lent me, know the 
loss she has sustained. I have cherished, succoured, and supported 
her, from her earliest infancy to her sixteenth year ; and so amply 
has she repaid my care and affection, that my fondest wish is now 
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citcamgcribed by the desire or bestowing her on one who indy foe 
sensible of her worth, and then sinking to eternal rest in her arms. 

Thus It has happened, that the education of the father, daughter, 
and grand-daughter, has devolved on me ! What infinite misery have 
the two first caused me ! Should the fate of the dear survivor be 
equally adverse, how wretched will be the end of my cares — (he end 
of my days ! 

Even had Madame Duval merited the charge she claims, I fear 
my fortitude would have been unequal to such a parting ; but, 
being such as she is, not only my affection, but my humanity, re- 
coils at the barbarous idea of deserting the sacred trust reposed in 
me. Indeed, I could but ill support her former yearly visits to the 
respectable mansion at Howard Grove : pardon me, dear madam, 
and do not think me insensible to the honour which your ladyship's 
condescension confers upon us both -, but so deep is the impression 
which the misfortunes of her mother have made on my heart, that 
she does not; even for a moment, quit my sight, without exciting 
apprehensions and terrors which almost overpower me. Such, 
inadam^is^y tenderness, and such my weakness ! — ^But she is the 
only tie I have upon eiarth, and 1 trust to your ladyship's goodness 
not to judge of my feelings with severity. 

I beg leave to present my humble respects to Mrs. and Miss 
Mirvan ; anfl have the honour to be, 

Madam, your ladyship's most obedient and most humble servant, 

Arthur Villars. 



LETTER III. 

( Wrillcn some monlhs after the last. ) 

Lady Howard tq the Rev. Mr. Villars. 

Howard Grove, March 8. 

Dear and rev. sir, 

Your last letter gave me infinite pleasure ; after so long and 
tedious an illness, how grateful to yourself and to your friends 
mu«t be your returning health ! You have the hearty wishes of 
every individual of this place for its continuance and increase. 

Will you not think I take advantage of your acknowledged reco- 
very, if 1 once more venture to mention your pupil and Howard 
Grove together ? Yet you must remember the patience with Nvhich 
we submitted to your desire of not parting with her during the 
bad state of your health, though nt was with much reluctance we^ 
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forbore to solicit her company* My grand-daughter, In par^ 
ticular, has scarce been able to repress her eagerness to meet again 
the friend of her infancy ; and, for my own part, it is very strongly 
my wish to manifest the regard I had for the unfortunate laidy 
Belmont, by proving serviceable to her child ; which seems to 
me the best respect that can be paid to her memory. Permit noe, 
th^efore, to lay before you a plan which Mrs. Mirvan and I have 
formed, in consequence of your restoration to health. 

I would not frighten you ;— but do you think you could bear to 
part with your young companion for two or three months ? Mrs. 
Mlryan proposes to spend the ensuing spring in London, whither, 
f(pr the first time, my grand-child will accompany her. Now, my 
good friend, it is very earnestly their wish to enlarge and enliven 
their party by the addition of your^ amiable ward, who would 
share, equally with her own daughter, the care and attention of 
Mrs. Mirvan. Do not start at this proposal : it is time that she 
should see something of the world. When young people are too 
rigidly sequestered from from it, their lively and romantic imagi-> 
nations paint it to them as a paradise of which they ha^^ been be- 
guiled ; but when they are shown it properly, and in due time, 
they see it such as it reaUy is, equally shared by p^n and pleasure, 
hope and disappointment. 

You have nothing to apprehend from her meeting with sir John 
Belmont, as that abandoned man i& now abroad, and not expected 
home this year. 

Well, my good sir, what say you to our scheme ? I hope it will 
meet with your approbation ^ but if it should not, be assured I can 
never object to any decision of one who is so much respected and 
esteemed as Mr. Yillars, by his most faithful, humble servant, 

M. Howard. 



LETTER IV. 
Mr. Yillars to Xady Howard. 

Berry Hill, Marchis. 

I am grieved, madam, to appear (Obstinate, and I blush to incur 
the imputation of selfishness. In detainiog my young charge thus 
long with myself in the country, I consulted not solely my own in- 
clination. Destined, in all probability, to possess a very moderate 
fortune,! wished to contract her views to something within it. The 
mind is but too naturally prone to (rieasure, but too easily yielded to 
dissipation : it has been my study to guard her against their dehi- 
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$ioDg^ by preparing her to expect — and lo despise them. Bat the 
itme draws od for experience and ebservation to take place of in- 
struction. If I haye, in some measure, rendered her cap^e of using 
one with discretion, and making the other with improvement, I 
shali rejoice myself with the assurance of haying largely contributed 
lo her welfare. She is now of an age that happin^s is eager to 
attend, — ^let her then enjoy it! I commit her to the protection^of 
your ladyship, and only hope she may be found worthy half the 
goodness I am satisfied she will meet with at your hospitable man*- 
sion. 

Thus far, mad^m, I cheerfully sqbmit to yeut desire. In con*- 
fiding my ward to the care of Lady Howard, I can feel no uneasi- 
ness from her absence, but what will arise from the loss of her com- 
pany, since I shall be as well convinced of her safety as if she were 
under my own roof. — But can your ladyship be serious in propose 
ing to introduce her to the gaieties of a London life? Permit me to 
ask, for what end, or for what purpose? A yOuthM mind is sel-^ 
dbm totally tree from ambition; to curb that, is the first step to 
contentmegt, since to diminish expectation is to increase enjoy- 
ment. I apprehend nothing more than too much raising her hopes 
and her viewi;^ which the natural vivacity of her disposition would 
render but too easy to effect. The town-^cquainfance of Mrs. Mir- 
van are all in the circle of high life. This artless young creature, 
with too much beauty to escape notice, has too much sensibility to 
be indifferent to it ; but she has too little wealth to be sought with 
propriety by men of the fashionable world. 

Consider, madam, the peculiar cruelty of her situation. Only 
child of a wealthy baronet, whose person she has never seen, whose 
character she has reason to abhor, and whose name she is forbidden 
to claim) entitled as she is to lawfully inherit his fortune and estate, 
is there any probability that he will proper()^ own her? And while 
he continues to persevere in disavowing his marriage with Miss 
Evelyn, she shall never, at the expense of her mother's honour, 
receive a part of her fight as the donation of his bounty. 

And as to Mr. Evelyn's estate, I have no doubt but that Madame 
Duval and her relations will dispose of it among themselves. 

It seems, therefore, as if this deserted child, though legally 
heiress of two large fortunes, must owe all her rational expectations 
to adoption and friendship* Jet her income will be sudi as may 
make her happy, if she is dispoi»ed to be so-in private life *, though 
it will by no meiins allow her to eojoy the liucury of a London fine 
lady. 

. Let Miss Mirvan, then, madam, shine in all the splendour of 
high Ufe ; but snff<sr my child still to enjoy the pleasures of humbto 
peUrement, with a mind to which greater views are unknown. 

I hope Om reasoning will be honoured with your approbation i 
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and I have yet another motive which has some weight with me : I 
would not willinfi^y give offence to any human being ; and surely 
Madame Duval mig^t accuse me of injustice, if, while I refuse to let 
her grand-slaughter wait upon her, I consent that she should Join a 
parly of pleasure to London. 

In sending her to Howard Grove, not one of these scruples 
arises \ and therefore Mrs. Clinton, a most worthy woman, former* 
ly her nurse, and now my housekeeper, shall attend her thither 
next week. 

Though I have iilways called her by the name of AnviUe, and 
reported in this neighbourhood ^hat her father, my intimate ftlend, 
left her to my guardianship,^ yet I have thought it necessary she 
should herself be acquainted with the melancholy circumstances at- 
tending her birth : for though I am very desirous of guarding her 
ilrom curiosity and impertinence, by concealing her name, family, 
and story, yet I would notieave it in the power of chance to ^ock 
her gentle nature with a tale of so much sorrow. 

You must not, madam, expect too much fh)m my pupil : she is 
quite a little rustic, and knows nothing of the world ^ and though 
her education has been the best I could bestow in this retired place, 
to which Dorchester, the nearest town, is seven miles distant, yet I 
shaU not be surprised if you should discover in her a thousand de- 
ficiencies of which I have never dreamt. She must be very much 
altered since $he was last at Howard Grove. — But I will say nothing 
of her ; I leave her to your ladyship's own observations, of which 
I beg a faithful relation \ and am^ 

Dear madam, 

^ With great respect, youi: obedient and most humble servant, 

Arthur VillArs. 



LETTER V. 

Mr. YiLuiRs TO Lady Howard. 

« 

March itk 

^ Dear madam, 

This letter will be delivered to yqp by my child, — the child Of 
my adoption, — my "affection ! Unblest with one natural IHend, she 
merits a thousand. I send her to yoainnocentas an angel, and artless 
as purity itself; and I send you with her the heart of your friend, 
the only hope he has on earth, the subject of his tenderest thoughts, 
and the object of his latest cares. She is one, madam, for whom 
alone I have lately wished to live ; and she is oile whom to. serve I 
would with transport die I Restore her but to me all innocence as 
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you receive her, atid the fondest hope of niy heart will be amply 
gratified. 

A. YlLLARS. 



LETTER VI. 
Lady Howard to the Rev. Mr. Yillar?. 

Howard Grove. 

Dear and rev. sir, 

The solemn manner in which you have committed your child to 
my care, has in some measure damped the pleasure which I receive 
firom the trust, as it makes me fear that you suffer from your com- 
pliance, in which case I shall very sincerely blame myself for the 
earnestness with which I have requested this favour : but remember, 
my good sir, she is within a few days' summons ; and be assured, I 
will not detain her a moment lenger than you wish. 

You desire my opinion of her. 

She is a little angel ! I cannot wonder that you sought to mono- 
polize her : neither ought you, at finding it impossible. 

Her face and person answer my most refined ideas of complete 
beauty : and this, though a subject of praise less important to you or 
to me thaiQ any other, is yet so striking, it is not possible to pass it 
unnoticed. Had I not known from whom she received her educa- 
tion, I should, at first sight of so perfect a face, have been in pain 
for her understanding : since it has been long and justly remarked, 
that folly has ever sought aHiance with beauty. 

She has the same gentleness in her manners, the same natural 
graces in her motions, that I formerly so much admired in her mo- 
ther. Her character seems truly ingenuous and simple; and at the 
same time that nature has blessed her with an excellent understand- 
ing and great quickness of parts, she has a certain air of in- 
experience and innocency that is extremely interesting. 

You have no reason to regret the retirement in which sl^ has 
lived ; since that politeness which is acquired by an acquaihtance 
with high life, is ih her so well supplied by a natural desire of oblig- 
ing, joined to a deportment infinitely engaging. 

I observe, wiih great satisfaction, a growing affection between 
this amiable girl and my grand-daughter, whose heart is as free 
from selfishness or conceit as that of her young friend is from all 
guile. Their regard may be mutually \jseful, since much is to be 
expected from emulation where nothing Ms to be feared from envjr 
I would have them love each other as sisters, and reciprocally sup- 
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ply the place of that tender and happy relationship to which neifoer 
of them has a natural claim. 

Be satisfied, my good sir, that your child shall meet with the 
same attention as our own. We all join in most hearty wishes for 
your health and happiness, and in returning our sincere thanks for 
the favour you have conferred on us. 

I am', dear sir, your motet Ihithful servant, 

M. HOWARIV. 



LETTER VII. 
Lady Howard to the Rbv. Mr« Yhllaiis. 

Howard Grore » March 

Be not alarmed, my worthy friend, at my so speedily troubling 
you again *, I seldom use the ceremony of waiting for answers, or 
writing with any regularity, and I have at present immediate occa- 
sion for begging your patience. 

Mrs. Mirvan has just received a letter from her long absent hu&^ 
band, containing the welcome news of his hoping to reach London 
by the beginning of next week. My daughter and the captain have 
been separated almost seven years, and it would therefore be need^ 
less to say what joy, surprise, and consequently confusion, his at 
present unexpected return has caused at Howard Grove^ Mrs. Mir« 
van, you cannot doubt, will go instantly to town to meet him ; her 
daughter is under a thousand obligations to attend her \ I grieve 
that her mother cannot. 

And now, my good sir, I almost blush to proceed ;--but, tell me^ 
may I ask— will you permit — that your child may accompany 
them ? Do not think us unreasonable, but consider the many induce^ 
ments which conspire to make London the happiest place at pre^ 
sent she can be in. The joyful occasion of the journey'^ the gaiety 
of the whole party, opposed to the dull life she must lead, if left 
here with a solitary old woman for her sole companion, while she 
so well knows the cheerfulness and felicity -enjoyed by the rest of 
the family ,-^are circumstances that seem to merit your considera- 
tion. Mrs. Mirvan desires me to assure you, that one week is aU she 
asks, as she is certain that the captain, who hates London, will be 
eager to revisit Howard Grove ^ and Maria is so very earnest in 
wishing to have the company of her friend, that, if you are inexo^ 
rable, she will be deprived of half the pleasure she otherwise hopes 
M receive. 
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However, I will not^ my good sir, deceive you into an opiaion 
that they intend to live in a retired manner, as that cannot be fairly 
expected. But you have no reason to be uneasy concerning Madame 
Duval^ she has not any correspondent in England, and obtains no 
intelligence but by common report. She must be a stranger to the 
name your child bears ^ and even should she hear of this excursion, 
so short a time as a week or less spent in town upon so particular an 
occasion, though previous to their meeting, cannot be construed 
into disrespect to herself. 

Mrs. Mirvan desires me to assure you, that if you will oblige her, 
her two children shall equally share her time and her attention. She 
has sent a commission to a friend in town to take a house for her ; 
and while she waits for an answer concerning it, I shall for ode from 
you to our petition. However, you^ child is writing herself; and 
that, I doubt not, will more avail than all we can possibly urge. 

My daughter desires her best compliments to you j/> she says, 
you will grant her request, but not else. 

Adieu, my dear sir ; we all hope every thing flrom your goodness. 

M. Howard. 



LETTER VIII. 

EVEUNA TO THE ReV. Mr. ViLLARS. 

Howard Grove, March 26. 

This house seems to be the house of joy ^ every face wears a smile, 
and a laugh is at every body's service. It is quite amusing to walk 
about and see the general conibsion. A room leading to the garden 
is fitting up for Captain Mirvan's study. Lady Howard does not sit a 
moment in a place, Miss Mirvan is making caps ; every body so , 
busy I — such flying from room to room ! — so many orders given and 
retracted, and given again,— nothing but hurry and perturbation. 

WeU but, my dear sir, I am desired to make a request to you. I 
hope you wiU not think m.e an encroacher : Lady Howard insists 
upon my writing!— yet I hardly know how to go on ^ a petition 
implies a want, — and have you left me one ? Ngt, indeed. 

I am halfashamedofQiyself for beginning this letter. But these 
dear ladies are so pressing— I cannot, for my life, resist wishing for 
the pleasures they offer me, — provided you do not disapprove them. 

lliey are to make a very short stay in town. The captain will 
meet them in a day or two. Mrs. Mirvan and her sweet daughter 
both go; what a happy party ! Yet I am not i^ery eager to accom- 
pany them : at least I shall be contented to remain where I am, if 
you desire that I should. 
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Assured, my dearest sir, of your goodness, your bounty, and 
your iadulgent kindness, ought I to form a wish that has not your 
sanction? Decide for me, therefore, without the least apprehension 
that I shall be uneasy or discontented. While I am yet in susf^nse, 
perhaps I may fiope^ but I am most certain, that when you haTc 
once determined I shall not repine. 

They tell me ttiat London is now in full s|4endour. Two play- 
house sare open, — the Opera-house, — Ranelagh,^and the Pan- 
theon. — ^You see I hate learned all their names. However, pray don't 
suppose that I make any point of going ; for I shall hardly sigh, 
to see them depart without me, though I shall probably never meet 
with such another opportunity. And, indeed, their domestic hap- 
piness will be so great,— it is natural to wish to partake of it. 

I believe I am bewitched ! I made a resolution, when I began, 
that I would not be urgent : but my pen — or rather my thoughts, 
will npt suffer me to keep it~«for I acknowledge, I must acknow- 
ledge, I cannot help wishing for your permission. 

I almost repent already that I have made this confession \ pray 
forget that you have read it, if this journey is displeasiiig to you.. 
But I will not write any longer -, for the more I think of this affair, 
the less indifferent to it 1 find myself. 

, Adieu, my most honoured, most reverenced, most beloved father ! 
for by what other name can I call you ! I have no happiness or 
sorrow, no hope or fear, but what your kindness bestows, or your 
displeasure may cause. You will .not, I am sure, send a refusal 
without reasons unanswerable, and therefore I shall cheerfully ac- 
quiesce. Yet I hope — I hope you will be able to permit me to go ! 

r am, with the utmost affection, 

Gratitude, and duty, your 

EVEUNA— . 

I cannot to you sign Annlle, and what other name may I claim?. 



LETTER IX. • ; 

Mr. Villars to Evelina. 

> 

t 

fiiHTy Hill, March 2$. 

To resist the urgency of entreaty, is a power; which I have not 
yet acquired : 1 aim not at an authority which deprives you of 
liberty, yet I would fain guide myself by a prudence which should 
save me the pangs of repentance. Your impatience to fly to a place 
^hich your imagination has painted to you in colours so attractive, 
surprises me not 5 I have only to hope, that the liveliness of your 
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fancy may not deceive you : lo refuse, would be raising it still 
higher. To see my Evelina happy, is to see myself without a wish : 
go then, my child \ and may that Heaven which alone can direct , 
preserve- and strengthen you ! To that, my love, will I daily offer 
prayers for your felicity. O may it guard, watch over you, defend 
you from danger, save you from distress, and keep vice as distant 
from your person as from your heart! And to me may it grant, the 
ultimate blessing of closing these aged eyes in the arms of one so 
dear — so deservedly b<3loved I 

Arthur Villars. 

LETTER X. 
Evelina to the Rev. Mr. Villars. . 

Queen* AnD-streetf London, Saturday, April 3. 

This moment arrived. Just going to Drury-lane theatre. The 
celebrated Mr. Garrick performs Ranger. I am quite in ecstasy. 
So is Miss Mirvan. How fortunate that he should happen to play ! 
We would not let Mrs. Mirvan rest till she consented to go. Her 
chief objection was to our dr^ss, for we have had no tiihe to Lon^ 
doniz^ ourselves ; but we teased her into compliance, and so we 
are to sit in some obscure place that she may not be seen. As to me 
I should be alike unknown in the most conspicuous or most private 
pari of the house. 

I can write no mere now. I have hardly time to breathe— only 
just this, the houses and streets arenot quile so superb as I expected. 
However', I have seen nothing yet,, so I ought not to judge: 

Well : adieu, my dearest sir, for the present ^ I could not forbear 
writing a few words instantly.on my arrival, though I suppose my 
letter of thanks for your consent is still on the road. 

Saturday night. 

O9 msf- dear sir, in what raptures am I returned ! Well may 
Mr. Garrick be so celebrated, so universally admired — I had not 
anyldea of so great a performer. 

I ^Such ease! such vivacity in his manner! such grace in his mo- 
tions ! such fire ^d meaning in^his eyes I — I could hardly believe 
he had (studied a written part, for every word seemed to be uttered 
from the impulse of the moment. 

His action— at once so graceful and so fi^e ! — his voice— so clear, 
so melodious, yet so wonderfully various in its tones ! — Such ani- 
mation ! — every look speahs ! 

I would have given the world to have had the whole play acted 
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over gain. And wfapn he danced — O, how I envied Clarinda ! I 
ahnost wished tc^ have jumped on the stage, and joined them. 

I aip afraid you will think me mad, so I won't say any more ; yet, 
I realty believe Mr. Garrick would make you mad too if you could 
see him. I intend to ask Mrs. Mirvan to go lo Ihe play every night 
while we stay in town. She is extremely kind to me*, and Maria, 
her charming daughter, is the sweetest girl in the world. 

I shall write to you every evening all that passes in the day, and 
that in the same manner as, if I could see, I should tell you. 

Sunday. 

This morning we went to Portland chapel; and afterwards we 
walked in the Mall of St. James's Park, which by no means answered 
my expectations : it is a long straight walk of dirty gravel, very 
uneasy to the feet; and at each end, instead of an open prospect, 
nothing is lo f)e seen but houses built of brick. When Mrs. Mirvan 
pointed out the Palace to me — I think I was never much more 
surprised. 

However, the walk was very agreeable to us \ every body looked 
gay, and seemed pleased \ and the ladies were so much dressed, that 
Miss Mirvan and I could do nothing but look at them. Mrs. Mirvan 
met several of her friends. No wonder^ for I never saw so many 
people assembled together before. I looked about for somd^of /?^ 
acquaintance, but in vain \ for I saw not one person that I knew, 
which is very odd, for all the world seemed there. 

Mrs. Mirvan says we are not to walk in the Park again next 
Sunday, even, if we should f)e in town, because there is belter 
company in Kensington-gardens ; but really, if you had seeor how 
much every body was dressed, you would not think that possiblcL 

Monday. 

r 

We are to go this evening to a private ball, given by Mrs. Stan- 
ley, a very fashionable lady of Mrs. Mirvan's acquaintance. 

We have been a-shopping as Mrs. Mirvan calls it, all this morn- 
ing, to buy silks, caps, gauzes, and so forth. 

The shops are really very entertaining, especially, the mercers ^ 
there seem to be six or seven men belonging to each shop ; and 
every one took care, by bowing and smirking, to be noticed. We 
were conducted from one to another, and carried from room to 
room with so much ceremony, that at first I was almost afraid to 
go on. 

I thought I should never have chosen a silk : for they produced 
so maqy, I knew not which to fix upon ; and they recommended 
them all so strongly, that I fancy they thought I only wanted per- 
suasion to buy every thing they showed me. And indeed they 
took so much trouble, that I was almost ashataied I could not. 
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At the miUiners, the ladies vf^ met were so fnuch dressed, that I 
should rather have imagiDed they were malgiiig visits thao purchases. 
But what most diverted me was, that we were more frequently 
served by men than by women ; and such men ! so finical, so af- 
fected ! they seemed to understand every part of a woman's dress 
better than we do ourselves ; and Ihey recommended caps and ri- 
bands with an air of so much importapce, that I wished to ask 
them how long they had left off wearing them. 

The despatch with which they work in these great shops is 
amazing, for they have promised me a complete suit of linen against 
the evening. 

;I have just had my hair dressed. You can't think how oddly 
my head feels-: full of powder and black pins, and a great cushion 
on the top of it. I believe you would hardly know me, for my 
face looks quite different to what it did before my hair was dressed. 
When I shall be able to make use of a comb for myself I cannot 
teU ', for my hair is so much entangled,yri;2:2fe^ they call it, that I 
fear it will be very difficult. 

i am half afraid of this ball to-night ; for, you know, I have never 
danced but at school : however, Miss M irvan says there is nothing 
in it. Yet I wish it was over. 

Adieu, my dear sir ^ pray excuse the wretched stuff I write ; 
perhapg I may improve by being jn this town, and then my letters 
will be less unworthy your reading. Meantime, I am, 

» 

Your diititUl and affectionate, though unpolished, i 

Evelina. 

Poor Miss Mirvan cannot wear one of the caps she made, be* 
cause they dress her hair too large for them. 



LETTER XI. 

Evelina in continuation. 

> 

Queen-AnnHStreet , April 5, Tuesday morning. 

I have a vast deal to say, and shall give all this morning to my 
pen. As to my plan of writing every evening the adventures of 
the day, I find it impracticable ^ for the diversions here are so very 
late^ that if I began my letters after them, I could not go to bed at 

all. 

We. passed a most extraordinary evening. A priifate baD this 
was called, so I expected to have seen about four or five couple ; 
but Loi^ ! my dear sir, I believe I saw half the world 1 Two very 
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large rooms were full ot company ; Jn one were cards for (he elderly 
ladies, and in the other were the dancers. My mamma Mirvan, 
for she always calls me her child? said she would sit with IMEaiia 
and me till we were provided with partners, and then Join the card- 
players, t 

The gentlemen, as th^y passed and repassed, looked as if they 
thought we were quite at their disposal, and only waiting for the 
honour of their commands ] and Jlhey sauntered about, in a careless 
indolent manner, as if with the view to keep us in suspense. I 
don't speak of this in regard to Miss Mirvan and myself only, bat 
to the ladies in general : and I thought it so protoking, that I de- 
termined in my own mind that, far from humouring such airs^ I 
would rather not dance at all, than with any one who should seem 
to think me ready to accept the first partner who would condescend 
to take me. 

Not long after, a young man, who had for some time looked at 
us with a kind of negligent impertinence, advanced on tiptoe, to- 
wards me \ he had a set smile on his face, and his droits was so 
foppish, that I really believe he even wished to be stared at ; and 
yet he was very ugly. 

Bowing almost to the ground with a sort of swing, and waving 
his hand with the greatest conceit, after a short and silly pause, he 
said, ^ Madam — may I presume ?'r-'and stopt, offering to t^e my 
hand. I drew it back, but could scarce forbear laughing. ' Allow 
me, madam,' continued he, affectedly breaking off every half mo- 
ment, ' the honour and happiness-^if I am not so unhappy as to 
address you too late — to have the happiness and honour — * 

Again he would have taken my hand ^ but bowing my head, I 
begged to be excused, and turned to Miss Mirvan to conceal my 
laughter. He then desired to khow if I had already engaged my- 
self to some more fortunate man? I said no, and that I believed I 
should not dance at all. He would keep himself, he told me, dis- 
engaged, in hopes I should relent ^ and then, uttering some ridi- 
culous; speeches of sorrow and disappointment, though his face still 
wore the same invariable smile^ he retreated. 

It so happened, as we have since recollected, that during this 
little dialogue Mrs. Mirvan was conversing^witb the lady of the 
house. And very soon after, another gentleman, who seemed 
aboutsix-and-twenty years old, gaily but not foppishly dressed, and 
indeed extremely handsome, with an'^air of mixed politeness and 
gallantry, desired to know if I was engaged, or would honour him 
with my hand. So he was pleased to say, though I am sure I know 
not what honour he could receive from me -, but these sort of ex- 
pressions, I find, are used as words of course, without any distinc- 
tion of persons, or study of propriety. 

Well, I bowed, and I am sure I coloured ^ for indeed I was 
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trighlened al the thoughts of 4&Q<!tQ£ l)efoce m loany people, all 
strangers, and, which was worse, wi'tA a str^ger: however, that 
was unavoidable ; for, though J looked round the room several 
times, I could not see one persoMhat I fnew.; And so he took my 
hand, and led me to join in the dance^ ^ 

Th9 minuets were over before^e arrived, for we Were kept late 
by the milliners making us wait for our things. ^ 

He seemed verj; desirous of entering into conversation with me ; 
but I was seized with such t panic, tliat I could hardly speak.a word, 
and nothing but the shame of so soon changing my mind prevented 
my returning to' my seat, and declining to dance at all. 

He appeared to be surprised stt my terror, which I believe was but 
too apparent ;; however^ he a^ked no questions, though I fear he 
must thipk it very strange, for I did not choose to tell him it was 
owing to my never before dancing but with a school-girl. 

His conversation was sensible and spirited ; his air and address 
were open and noble -, his manners gentle, attentive, and inQnilely 
engaging ; his person is all elegance; and his countenance the most 
animated atid expressive I have ever seen. 

In a short time we were joined by Miss Mirvan, who stood next 
couple to us. But how w^s I startled when she whispered me that 
my partner was a nqbleman ! This gave me anew alarm : how will 
he be provoked, thought I, when he finds what a simple rustic he 
has honoured with his choice ! one whose ignorance of the world 
makes her perpetually fear doing something wrong ! 

That he should be so much my superior every way, quite discon- 
certed me ; and you will suppose my spirits were not much raised 
when I heard a lady, in passing us, say, ^ This is the most difficult 
dance I ever saw.' ^ 

' O dear, then,' cried Maria to her partner, ^ with your leave, 
I'll sit down till the next.' 

^ So will I too, then,' Criefl I, ^ for I, am sure I can hardly stand.' 

^ But you must speak to your partner first,' answered she ; for he 
had turned aside to talk ' with some gentiemeo. However, I had 
jiot sufficiedt courage to address him ; and so away we all three 
tripped, and seated oursdves at another end of the room. 

But, unfortunately for me, Mi$s Mirvan soon after suffered her- 
self to be prevailed upon lo attempt *the dance *, and just as she rose 
to go, she. cried, ^ My dear, yonder is your partner, Lord QrviUe, 
walking about .the room in search of you.' 

^ DooH leave me then, dear girl V cried I ^ but she was obtiged to 
fO* And now I was more uneasy than ever ; I woukl have given the 
worU^ to have seen Mrs.. Mirvan, and begged of her to make my 
apologies ^ for what^ ttiftucht I, can I posAlbly^flay tp: him in exewe 
for running away? he must either conclude me .a foolr, or hajfinpd; 

2 
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fbr any one brought up in the great world, and accugtanied $a 
its ways, can have ng idea of such sort of fears as mine. 

My confusion increased when I.tfwenred that he waseyery where 
peeking me, with appareift perplexity and surprise; but when, at 
last, I saw him move towards the place where I sat, I was ready to 
sink with shame and distress. I found it absolutely impossible to 
keep iny seat, because I could not think of a word to say for my* 
self; and so I rose, and walked hastily towards the card-room, 
resolyiog to stay with Mrs. Mirvan thQ rest of the evening, and not 
to dance at all. But before I could find her, LordOrville saw and 
approached me. 

He beggpd to know if I was not well? You may easily imagine 
how much I was. embarrassed. I made no answer; but hung my 
head like a fool, and looked on my fan. 

Hethen, with an air th^ most respectfully serious, asked if he had 
been so unhappy as to offend me ? 

^ No indeed ! ' cried I , and in hopes of changing the discourse, 
and preventing his further enquiries, I de^red to. know if he had 
seen the young lady who had been conversing with me I 

(jfo; — but would I honour him with any commands to her?' 

* O by np means !' 

* Was there any othef person with whom I wished tp speak?' 
I said no^ before I knew I had answered at all. 

* Should he have the pleasure of bringihg me any refreshment ?' 
I bowed, almost involuntarily. And away ho fle\V. 

I was quite ashamed of being so troublesome, and so much abov^e 
myself as these seeming airs made me appear ; but indeed I was too 
much confused to think or act with any consistency. 

If he had not been as swift as ligl|tning, I don't know whether I 
should not have stolen away again ; but he Returned in a moment. 
When I had drank a glass of lemonade, he hoped^ he said, that I 
would again honour him with my hand, as *a new dance was just 
begun. I had not the presence of mind to say a single word, and so 
I let him once more lead me to the place I had left. 

Shocked to find how silly; how childish a part t had acted, my 
former fears o( dancing before such a company, and with such 
a partner, returned more forcibly than ever. * I suppose be per- 
ceived my uneasiness; for he entreated me to sit down again if 
dancing was disagreeable to ue. But I was ^uite satisfied with the 
folly I had already shown ; and therefore declined bis offer, though 
I was really scarce able to stand. 

Under such conscious disadvantages, you may easily imagine, 
my dear sir, how ill 1 acquitted myself. But though I both 
ejected and deserved to find him very much mortified and dis- 
pleased at his ill fortune in the choice he had made; yet, to my very 
great relief, he appeared to be even contented, and very much 
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assisted and jaocour^ged me. I^bese people in high iiCe have (oa 
much presence of mind, I believe, to }eem disconcerted, or out of 
humour, however th6y may fee} \ for had I been the person of 
Ihe most consequence in the rootn, I ooi^d not have met with more 
attention and respect. 4 

When the dance was over, seeing me stiH very much flurrted, 
he led me to a seat, saying that he would iiot sdffer me to fatigue 
myself from politeness* 

And then, if my capacity, or even if my (Spirits had beenj[>et^r, 
in how animated a cbnver^tion might I have been engaged ! il 
was then I saw that the rank of Lord QrviUe was -his least recom- 
mendation, his understanding and his manners being far more dis- 
tinguished; His remarks upon the company in general were so apt, 
so just, so lively, I am almost surprised myself that tjiey did not 
reanimate me-, but indeed I was W Well conyinced of the ridicu- 
lous part I had myself played before so nice an observer, to be able 
to enjoy his pleasantry : so self-compassion gave me feeling for 
others. Yet I had not the courage to aKempt either to defend them, 
or to rally in my turn \ but listened to him in silent embarrassment. 

When he found this, he pbanged the subject, and talked of public 
places, jsnd public performers ; but he soon discovered that I was 
totally ignorant of them. > 

He then, very ingeniously, turned the discourse to the amuse- 
ments and occupations of the country. ^ 

It now struck me, that be was resolved to try whether or not I. 
was capable of talkipg'iipon any subject. This put so great a 
constraint upon my thoughts, that I was unable to go further 
than a monosyllable, and not even so far when I could possibly 
avoid it, j^ 

We were sitting in this manner, he conversing with all gaiety, 
I looking down with all fooUshness, when that fop who had firsi 
asked me to. dance, with a most ridiculous solemnity approached, 
and, after a profound bow or two, said, ^ I humbly te^ pardon, 
madam^ — and of you too, my lord, — for breaking in upon such 
agreeable conversation^— which must, doubtless, be more delectable 
— than what I have the honour to offer — but—r-' 

I interrupted him — I blush fqrmy folly, — wilh4aughing ; yet 
I cohld ni^ help it ^ for, added to^ the man's stately foppishness^ 
(and he actually took snuff between every three words^) when 
I ioodfed round at Lord Orville, I saw such extreme surprise in his 
face, — |he c^use of which appeared so absur4, that I could not for 
my life preserve my gravity. 

I had not laughed before from the time I had left Miss Mirvan, 
and I had much better have cned then. . Lord Orville actqallr 
stared at me : the beau, I know not his name, looked quite en- 
raged. ' Refrain, madam,' said he, with an important aiTj ' a few 
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momeiils refrain ! — I haye bal a sentence to trouble yott with — 
May I know to what accident I must attribute not haying the 
honour of your hand ?* 

^Accident) sir!" repeated I, much astonished. 

* Yes,.accident, madam ^ — for surely -^ I must take fhe liberty 
to <$bserye'-^ pardon me, madam — it ought to be ho coihmon one 
—that should tempt a lady — so young a one too, —to be guilty 
Of ill-manners/ 

A confused idea nfow for the first time entered my head, of some- 
thing I had heard of the rules of an assembly; biit^ yiras neyer at 
one before, — I have only danced at school, — and so giddy and 
heedless I was, that I had not once considered the impropriety of 
refusing one partner, >and afterwards accepting another. ^ I was 
thunderstruck al the recoHection : but i^hile these thoughts were 
rushing into my head, LordOryille, with some warmth, said, ' This 
lady, sir, is incapable of meriting such art accusation T 

The creature — for I am yery angry with him—made a low bow, 
and with a grin the most malicious I «yer saw, ^ My lord ' said he, 
^ far be it flrom me to accuse the lady, for haying (he discernment 
to distinguish and prefer — the superior attihactions of your lordship.' 

Again he bowed, and walked off. 

Was eyerany thing so proyoking? I was ready to die with shame. 
^What a coxcomb !' exclaimed Lord Oryille : while I, without 
knowing what I did, rose hastily, and moying off, ^ I can't imagine,' 
cried I, 'where Mrs. Miryan has bid herseff !' 

^ Giye me leaVe to see,' answered he. I bowed and sat down, not 
daring to meet his eyes ; for what must he think of me, between my 
blunder, and the supposed preference ? 

He returned in a moment, and told me that Mrs. Miryan was at 
cards, but would be glad to see me ; and I ^ent immediately. There 
was but one chair yaeaht ; so, to my great relief. Lord Oryille pre- 
senfly^left us. I then told Mrs. Miryan my disasters ; and she good- 
naturedly blamed herself for not haylpg better instructed fne ; but 
said, she had taken it for granted that I must know such common 
customs. Howeyer, the man may, I think, be satisfied with his 
pretty speech, and carry his resentmi^nt no farther. 

In a short time Lord Oryille returned. I consented, with the best 
grace I could, to go down another dance, for I had had time to fe- 
oollect myself; and therefore resolyed to use some exertion, and, 
if possible, appear less a fool than I had hitherto doile *, for it oc- 
curred to me, that^ insignificant as I was , compared to a man of hi^ 
rank and figure; yet since he had been so unfortunate as to make 
choice of me for a partner, why I should endeayour to make (he 
best of it. ' 

The dance, howeyer, was short, and he spoke yery little ; so I had 
no opportunity of putting my resohitionlh practice. He was satii^ed, 
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I ^|^po$e, ^ith his former, successless efforts to draw me oul : or, 
rather, I faDcled, he had been iDquinng who I av€ls. This a^ata 
disconcerted. me ^ and the spirits I had determined to exert again 
failed me. Tired, ashamed, and mortified, I begged to sit. down 
till we returned home, w^ich I did soon after. Lord Orville did me 
the honour to hand me tQ the coach, talking all the way of the honour 
I had done himj O these fashionable people ! 

Well, my dear sir, was it not a strange evening? I could not 
help being thus particular, because, to me, every thing, is ^o newr. 
Biit it is now time to conclude. I am, with all love and duty, your 

^ Evelina. 



LETTER XII. 

EVBLINA. IN CONTINUATION. 

» ... 

Tuesday, April 5. 

There is to be no end to the troubles of last night. I have this 
moment, beiwea^ persuasion and laughter, gathered from Maria 
the most curious dialogue t^iat ever I. heard. You will at first be 
startled ^Imy vanity ^ but, .my dear sir, have patience! 

It must have passed Vhile I was sitting with Mrs. Mirvan in the 
card-room. Maria was taking some refreshment, and saw Lord 
Orville advancing for the same purpose himself \ but (le did not 
know her, though she immediately recollected him. Presently afler^ 
a very g^y-looking man, stepping hastily up to him, cried, ^ Why, 
my lord, what have you done with your lovely partner?' 

* Nothing!' answered Lord Orville v^h 9 smile and a shrug;. 

^ By Jove,' cried the man, ^she is the most beautiful creature I 
evOTsawinmy life!' . , 

Lord Orville, as he well might, laughed; but answered, / Yes, a 
pretty modest-looking girl. ' . . 

^ O my lord,' cried ttie madman, ^ she is an angel.' 

^ A ^i£?n< one,' returned he. 

' Why ay, my lord, how stands she as to that? She looks all in- 
teflligebce and expression.' ■ • ... 

^ A poor weak girl !' answered Lord Orville, shaking his bead. 

* By Jove^\cried the other, 'J am glad to hear it !' , 

At tipiat moment, the same odious creature who had been my 
former torment^ joined them. Addressing Lord Orville with great 
reject, he said, ^ I beg pardon, my lord,— if I was-^as I t^ar might 
be the case — rather too severe in my censurQ of the lady who is 
honoured with your protection— but, my lord, iU-breeding is ^pt 

to provoke a map.' 
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' lU-breediDg!' cried my unknowa champion, ^ impossible! that 
elegant face can nev^r be so vile a mask !' 

' O sir, as to that,' answered he, ^you must aHow me to Judge ^ 
for (hough I pay all deference to your opinion— in other things, — 
yet I hope you wil) grant— and I appeal to your lordship also— that 
I am not totally despicable as a judge of good or ill manners/ 

' I was so wholly ignorant,' said Lord Orville, gravely, ' of the 
provocation you might have had, (hat I could not but be surpHsed at 
your singular resentment.' 

^ It was far from my intention,' answered he, ^ to offend your 
lordship ^ but really for a person who is nobody, to give herself such 
airs, — I own I could not command my passions. For, my lord, 
though I have made diligent inquiry — I cannot learn who she is/ 

' By what I can make put,' cri^d .my defender, ^she must be a 
country parson's daughter.' 

* He ! he ! he ! v^y good, 'pan honour,' cried the fop ; — ' veU, so 
I could have swoj^n by her manners.' 

And then, delighted at his own wit, he laughed, and went away, 
as I suppose^ to repeat ii. 

^ But what the deiyce is all this?' demanded the^ilheri 

' Why a Yery foolish affair,' answered Lord Orville-, * yoiir Helen 
first refused, this <^oxconib, and then-danced with me. ' This is all 
I can gather of it.' 

' O, Orville,' returned he, ' you are a happy man !— But ill-bred f 
— ^I can never believ6 it! And she'look^ too sensible to be^ igno- 
rant,'' 

' Whether ignorant or mischievous, I will not pretend to deter- 
mine; but certain it is she attended to all I could say.to her^ though 
I have really fatigued myself with fruitless endeavours to entertain 
her, with the m6st immoveable gravity *, but no sooner did Lovel 
begin his complaint, than she was seized with a fit of laughing, first 
Affronting the poor beau, and then enjoying his mortification.' 

' Ha ! ha ! ha ! why there is some geniv^ in that, my lord, though 
perhaps rather— rix^f/c- 

Here' Maria was called to dance, and so heard lio mo^e. 

No'tv, tell me, my dear sir, dfd you ever know any thing tnq|pe 
provoking? A poor ^veah girl! ignorant oPmischies^ous! What 
mortifying words! I am resolved, however, that I will' never again 
be tempted to go to an assembly. I wish I had beewin Dorsetshire. 

Well, afler this, you will not be surprised that Lord Oryille con- 
tented himself with an inquiry after our healths this morning, by 
his servant, without troubling himself to call, as Miss Mirv^n had 
told me he would ; but perhaps it may be only a country custom. 

I would not live here for the world. I care not how soonf we 
leave town. London soon grows tiresome. I wish the captain would 
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Qome. Mrs. Mirvan talks of the opera for, this evening^ boweter, I 
am very indifferent about it. 

'•/ Wednesday morning. 

Well, my dear sir, I have "fce^n pleased against my will, I could 
almost say : for I must own I went out in v^ry ill humour, which I 
think you cannot wonder at : but the music and the singing were 
charming; they soothed me into a pleasure the most grateful, 
the best suited to my present disposition in the world. I hope to 
persuade Mrs. Mirvan to go agai^n on Saturday. I wish the opera 
was every nig^t. It is of all entertainments the sweetest and most 
delightful. Some of the soogs seemed to melt my very soul. It was 
what they call a serious oper^, as the com/c first singer was ill. 

To-night we go to Ranelagb. If any bf those three gentlemen 
who conversed so freely* about me should be there— but I won't 
think of it. 

Thursday morning. 

Well, my dear sir, we went to Ratielagh. It is a charming place ; 
and the brilliancy of the lights, on my first entrance , made me 
almost think I was in some enchanted castle or fairy palace, for all 
looked like magic to me. 

The very first person I saw was Lord Orville. I felt so confused I 
but he did notJsee me. After tea, Mrs. Mirv^ii being tired, Maria 
and I wa&ed round the room alone. Then again we saw him, 
standing by the orchestra. We, tpo, stopped to hear a singer. He 
bowed to me; I curtsied, and I am sure I coloured. We soon 
walked on, not liking. our situation ; however, he did not follow us ; 
and when we passed by the orchestra again, he was gone. After- 
wards, in the course of the evening, we n^et^him several times ; but 
he was always with some party, and never spoke to us, though 
whenever he chanced to meet my eyes, he condescended to bow. 

I cannot be but hurt at the opinion he entertains of me. It is true 
my own behavioor incurred it — yet he is himself the. most agreeable, 
and, seemingly, the most amiable man in the world, and therefore 
it is that I am grieved to be thought ill of by him ; for of whose 
esteem ought we to be anibitious,' if not of those who most merit 
Qur own?— But itis too late to reflect upon this now. Well, I can't 
help it. — However, I think I have done with assemblies. 

This momipg was destined for seeing sights^ auctions, cufious 
shops, and sa for& ; but my head ached, and I was not in a humour 
to be amused, and so I made them go without me, though very 
unwillingly. They are all kindness. 

And now I am ^orry^^ did not sceompany them, for I know not^ 
what {Q do with myself. I had resolved not to go to the play to-night; 
hilt I believe Lslioll. In short; I havdiy care whether I do or noh 
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1 thought I had done wrong ! Mrs. M irvan and Maria have been 
half the town over, and so entertained I — ^while I, like a fool, staid 
at home,to do nothing. And, at ah auction in P^jt^mall, who should 
they meet but Lord Orville ! lie sat next to Mr^. Mirvan, and they 
talked a great deal together \ but she gaye me no account of the 
codversalion* *; 

I may never have such another opportunity of seeing London ; I 
am quile sorry that I was not of the party ; but I deserye this morti- 
fication, for having indulged my ill humour. 

Tbunday niglil. 

We are just returned from the play/ which was King Lear, and 
has. made me very sad. We did not-see anybody we kn^w. 
Welly^dieu^ it is too late to ^rite more. • ' 

Friday.. 

Captain Miryan is arrived. I have not spirits to give an account 
of his introduction, for he has really shocked me. I do not like 
him. He seems to be surfy, vulgar, and disagreeable. 

Almost the same moment that Maria was presented to him,^e 
began some rude jests upon the bad stiape of her nose, and called her 
a tall ill-formed thing. She bore it with iM utmost good humour; 
but that kind and sweet-tempered woman, Mrs. Mirvan, d^erved a 
better lot. I am amazed she would marry him. ^ 

For my own part, I have been so shy, that I have hardly spoken 
to him, or he to me. I cannot imagine why the family was so 
rejoiced at his return. If he had spent his whole ftfe abroad, I 
should have supposed they might rather have beien thankful than 
sorrowful. However, I Ik^ they do not think so ill oThim as I do. 

At least, I am sure they fa&ve too much prudence to make it known. 

■ - ^' . 

' . . $4ilwdAy niglit 

We havQ been to the Qpefa, and I am still more pleased Oian I 
was on Tuesday. I ^ould hive thought myself in P««idise, but for 
the continoajl talking of the company around me. We sat in the pit, 
where every body was dressed in so high a style, thai if I bad been 
less delighted with the performance, my eyes woulc^have found mo 
sufficient entertainment from looking at the ladies* 

I was very glad 1 did not sit next the captain ; for hq could not bear 
(he music or singers, and was. exIremcSy gross in his observations on 
both. Whea the opera was over, l^e w^ent into a place called the 
coffee-coom) where ladies as well as gentlemen assemble. There 
are lall sorts of refreshments, and the company walk about, and chaB 
with the ^ame ease and freedom as'in a private room. 

Ob Monday we go to a ridotto, and on Wednesday we return to 
Howard Grove. The captain says he won't stay here to me smoked 
witji filth any lonj^er; but having been seven years smoked xvith a 
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burning sun, he mh retire to the country, and sink into a/mr 
weat/ier chap. 

Adieu, Dl^ dear sir. 






r 

\ 



lETna XIII. 

BYBLIN^ IN CONTINUATION. 

Taesdfiy, Apriri2. 

My dear Sir, ^ 

We came homefrom the ridotto so late, or rather so earif , that it 
was not possible for tne to write. Indeed we did not g^o— you will 
be frightened to hear it — till past eleven o'clock r but nobody does. 
A terrible reverse of the order of nature ! We sleep with the sun, 
and wake with the mooii. 

The room was very magnificent , the lights and decorations were 
brilliant, and the company gay and splendid. But I should have 
told you, Ihat I made many objections to being of the party, accord- 
ing to the resoFution I had formed; However, Maria laughed me 
out of my scruples, and so once again I went to an assembly. 

Miss Mirvan danced a minuet*, but I had not the<;ourage to 
follow her example. In our walks I saw Lord Orville. He was 
quite alone, b«V^i<i^ not observe us. ifet as he seemed of no parly, 
I thought it was not impossible that he might Join us -, and though 
I did not wish much to dance at all-^yet, as I was more acqfuainteJl 
with him than With any other person in (he room, I must own I 
could not help thinking it would be infinitely more desirable to 
dance again with him than with, an entire stranger. To be sure, 
after all that had passed, it was very ridiculous to suppose it even 
probable that Lord Orville would again honour me with his choice ; 
yet I am cotnpelled to confess my absurdity, by way of explaining 
what follows. 

Miss Mirvan'was soon engaged; and. presently afler a very 
fashionable gay-looking man, who seemed at)OUt thirty years of 
age, addressed himself to me, and begged to have the honour of 
dancing with me. Ndw Maria's partner was a gentleman of Mrs^ 
Miryan's acquaintance ; for she had told us it was highly improper 
fat young wome<^ to dance with strangers at any public assembly. 
Indeed it was by no means my wish so to do : yet I did not like to 
Confine myself fVom dancing at all ; neither did I dave refuse this 
gentleman as I had done Mr. Loyel, and theto, if any acquaintance 
should offer, accept him : and so, all these reasons combining. 
Induced me to tell him— yet I Wush to write it to you ! — that I was> 
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already engaged^ by which I meant to keep myself at liberty 16 
dance, or not, as matters should fall out. 

i suppose my consciousness betrayed my artifice, for he looked 
at me as if incredulous -, and, instead of being satisfied with my an- 
swer and leaving me, according to my expectation, he walked at 
my side, and, ¥^ilh the greatest ease imaginable, I)egan a conversa- 
tion in the free style which only belongs to old and intimate ac- 
quaintance. But, what was most provoking, he asked me a thou- 
sand questions concerning the partner to whom J was engaged. 
And at last he said, ^ Is it really possible that a man whom you have 
honoured with your acceptance can fail to be at hand to profit from 
your goodness?' ' 

I felt extremely foolish ^ and begged Mrs. M irvan to lead to a 
seat \ which she very obligingly did. Jhe captain sat next h^r \ and 
to my great surprise, this gentleman thought proper to^^low, and 
seat bim8e^' next to me. 

^ What an insensible! ' continued he \ ^why, madam, you are 
misstn|; the most delightful dance in the wofld ! — the n^n must be 
either mad or a fool— Which do you incline to think him yourself?' 

' Neither, sir,' answered I, in some confusion. . 

He begged my pardpa for the freedom of his supposition, say- 
ing, ' I really was off my guard, from astontshn^nt that any man 
can be so much and so unaccountably his own enemy. But where, 
madam, can lie possibly be ? — ^^hasfhe left the room? or lias not he 
been in it?' ^ 

^ Indeed, sir,' said I peevisihly, ^I knpw nothing of him.' 

^ I don't wonder that yoa are disconcerted, madam*, it is really 
very provoking. The best part of the evening will be absolutely 
lost. He deserves not that you should wait for him.' 

^I do not, sir,' said I, ^and I beg you not to — ' 

^ Mortifying, indeed, madiaira,' interrupted he, — ^a lady to wait 
for a gentleman ! -— O fie ! careless fellaw ! --What can detain him ? 
— Will you give me leave to seek 'him ? ' 

^ If you please, sir,' answered I,. quite terrified lest Mrs, Mirvan 
should qltend to him \ for she looked very much surprised at seeing 
me enter into convers^itipn with. a stranger. 

* With all my heart,' cried he ; 'pray, what coat has he on?' 

^Indeed I never looked, at it.' , . 

' Out upon liim! " 4)ried he : ^ What! did he address you in a 
coat npt worth looking at ? — What a shai^by wreU^h ! ' 

How ridiculous !/ 1 really could not help laughing, which I fear 
encouraged him, for be went on-t» 

' Qharming creature \ — and can you really bear ill usage with so 
much sweetness? Can you , like patience on a nu^niunent, smile 
in th^ midst of disappointment?— For my part, thohgh I am not the 
oiTended person, my indignation is so great, that I long to kick the 
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fellow round the room !-^uhIess, indeed,— (hesitating and looking 
earnestly at me), unless, indeed ;— it is a partner of your own 
creatihg?' 

I was dreadfully abashed, and could not make any answer. 

^ But no ! ' cried he ( again, and with warmth), ' it cannot be that 
you are so cruel ! Sottness itself is painted in your eyes. — You could 
not, surely, have the barbarity so wantonly to trifle with my misery.' 

I turned away from this nonsense with real disgust. Mrs. Mirr 
van saw my confusion, but was perplexed what to think of it, and I 
could hot explain to her the causQ^ lest the captain should hear me. 
I therefore propose^ to walk^ she consented, and we alFrose^ but, 
would you believe it? this man had the assurance to rise too, and 
walk close by my side, as if of my parly ! 

* Now,' cried he, ' I hope we shall see this ingrate. — Is that he? 
— (pointing to an old man who was lame)— or that?' And in this 
manper he asked me of whoever was old or ugly in the room. I 
made no sort of answer : and when lie found that I was roftplutely 
silent, and walked on as qu^^b as I could without observing him| 
he suddenly stamped his foot, and cried out in a passion, '^Fool ! 
idiot ! booby I ' 

I turned hastily toward him : 'O, madam,' continued he, ^forgive 
my vehemence -, but I am distraclsd t6 think there should 4^ist a 
wretch who can slight a, blessing for which! would forfeit my life 1 
— O that i could but meet him! I would soon-^JBut I grow abgry : 
pardon me, ma^am, my {>assions are violent, and your injuries 
^ffect me ! ' * 

I began to apprehend he was a madman^ and stared at him with 
the utmost astonishment. ^ I see yoii are moved, madam,' said he : 
^ generous creature !--bul ifm'i bealarmed^ lam cool again, I am 
io4leed,-rupon my, soul, Iam;r~I entreat you, most lovely of mor- 
tals ! I entreat you tq be easy*' 

^Indeed, sir,' said I, very seriously, ^I must insist upon your 
leaving me : you are qaite-a:stranger to me^ and I am both uniised 
and averse to your ianguage add your manners.' , . ^ 

This seemed to have some effect on him. He made 'me a low 
i>ow, begged my pardon, and vowed he would not for the world 
offend irie. 

'Then, sir, you must leave me,^ eriedl. * 1 am gone, madam, I 
am gone ! ' with a raoa*^ tfa^cal air ^ and he marched away at a 
quick pace out of sight in a moment •, but before I had^time to con- 
gratulate myself, he was agahi a^my elbow, 

'And couW you really let me go, and not be sorry? —Can you see 
me suffer torments ine^cpressible, and yet retain all your favour for 
that miscreant who flies you!— Ungrateful puppy !— I could basti- 
nado him ! " • 
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^For Heaveo's sake, my t^ear/ cried Mn. MirvaD> ^^ ivho 13 he 
talking of?' 

^ Indeed, I do not know, madam,' said I / but I wish he would 
leave me.' 

'What's all that there?' cried the captain. 

I'he man made a low bow, and said, 'Only, sir, a slight objection 
which this young lady makes to dancing with me, and whic^ I am 
endeavouring to obviate. I shs^l think myself greatly honoured if 
you will intercede for me.' 

'That lady, sir,' said the captain) Coldly, 4s her own mistress.' 
And he walked sullenly on. 

* You, madam,' said the man, who looked delighted, to Mrs. Mir- 
van, 'you, I hope, will have the goodness to speak for me.' 

'Sir,' answered she gravely, *I have not the pleasure of being 
acquainted with you.' 

' I hope ^hen you have, ma'am,' cried he, undaunted, ' you will 
honour me with your approbation : but, while I am yet unknown 
to you, it would be truly generous in you to countenance meyand 
I'flatter myself, madam, that you will not have cause to repent it.' 

Mrs. Mirvan, with ^m embarrassed air, replied, ' I do not at all 
mean, sir, to doubt your being a gentleman — but — ' 

*Bul what, ihadam? — that doubt removed, why a but?^ 

*Well, sir,' said Mrs. Mirvaii {with a good humoured smile), 
* I will even treat you with your own plainness, and try what effect 
that will have on you : 1 must therefoife tell you, onee for all— ^' 

^O pardon me, madam !' interrupted he eageriy, ' you must not 
proceed with those words once for ^all; no, if / have been" too 
plain y and, though a mauj deserve a rebuke, remember, dear 
ladies, that, if you copy^ you ought in justice to excuse me.' 

We both stared at the man's strange behaviour. 

' Be nobler than your sex,' continued he, turning to me, ^ ho- 
nour me with one dance, and give up the ingrate who has merited 
80^ ill youi* patience.' 

Mrs. Mirvan looked with astonishment at ug^h« 

' Who does he speak of, ray dear? — you never mentionedr— ' 

' O madam !' exclaimed>he, ' he was not worth mentioning-*-it is 
pity he was ever thought of; but let us forget his eustenee. One 
dance is all I solicit. Permit me, madam, the honour of this 
young lady's hand; it wlU be a favour I shall ever. most gratefully 
iMcknowledge.' , "" 

' Sir,' answered she, ' jEavours and strangers have with me no 
connexion.' 

• • • » 

' If you have hitherto,' siaid he, 'confined your benevolence to 
your iqtimate friends, suffer me to be the fir^ for whom yo^ir cha- 
rity is enlarged.' 

' Well, sir, I know not whit to §ay to you,— but— ' 
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He Stopped her but i¥4tb so many urgent entreaties^ that she at 
last told me, I must either go down one dance, or avoid his impor- 
tunities by returning home. I hesitated which alfemative to 
choose ; but this impetuous man at length prevailed, and I was 
obliged to consen t to dance with him . 

And thus was my deviation from truth i)unished ; and thus did 
this man's determined boldness conquer. 

During the dance, b^ore we were too much engaged in it for 
conversation, he was extremely provoking about my partner; and 
tried every means in his power to make me own that I had deceived 
bim; which, though I would hot so far humble myself as to acknow- 
ledge, was indeed but too obvious. 

Lord Orviile, I fancy, did not dance at all. He seemed to have a 
large acquaintance, and Joined several different parties \ but you will 
easily suppose I was not much pleased to see him, in a few minutes 
after I was gone, walk towards the place I had just left, and bow to 
and join Mrs. Mirvan ! ' 

How unlucky I thought myself, that I had not longer withstood 
this stranger's impoHunities ! The moment we had gone down the 
dance, I v^as hastening away from him -, but he stopped me, and 
said, ^ that I could by no means return to my party without giv- 
ing offence, before we hid done our duty of walking up the 
dance. As I know nothing at all of these rules and customs, I 
was obliged to submit to his directions*, but I fancy I looked rather 
uneasy, for he took notice of my inattention, saying, in his free 
way, * Whence that anxiety ? — Why are those lovel/ ey^s perpe- 
tually averted?' 

* I wish you would say no more fo me, sir,' cried I, peevishly : 
^ you have already destroyed all my happiness for this evening.' 

*Good Heaven! what is It I have done?— Ht)w have I merited 
this scorn?' 

^ You have tormented me to death; you have forced me from 
my friends, and intruded yourself upon me, against my will, for a 
partner.' 

^Surely, my dear madam, we ought to be better friends, since 
there seems to be something of sympatliy in the frankness' of our 
dispositions.— 'And yet were yoii not angel — how do you think I 
could brook such contempt?' 

* If I have offended you,' cried I, * you have but toleave me — 
and O how I wish you' would !' 

* My dear creature,' said he, half laughing, ' why where could you 
be educated?' 

' Where I most sincerely wish I now was !' ' 

^ How conscious you must be, all beautiful that you are, tliat 
those charming airs serve only to heighten the bloom of your com- 
plexion!' 
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' Your freedom, sir, where you are more acquaiDled, may perhaps 
be less disagreeable ; but to TTie^' 

^ You do me justice,' cried he, interrupting me \ ' yes, I do indeed 
improve upon acquaintance; you will hereafter be quite charmed 
with me.' 

' Itereafler, sir, I hope I shall^never — ' 

^ O hush ! —hush ! — have you forgot the situation iawbichl found 
you?— Have you forgot, that when deserted, I pursued ypuj-^when 
betrayed, I adored you? — but for me — ' 

^ But for you, ^ir, I n[iight perhaps have been happy.' 

' What then, am I to conclude that, but for me, your partner 
would have appeared? — ^Poor fellow! — and did my presence awe 
him?' 

^ 1 wish his presence, sir, could BLYfeyouf. 

* His presence ! — ^Perhaps then you i%ee him?' 

' Perhaps, sir, I do;' cried I, quite wearied of bis raillery. 

* Where ? where ? — for Heaven's sake show me the wretch T , 

* Wretch, sir !' , 

^ O, a very savage ! — a sneak4ng, shame-faced, despicable puppy !* 

I know not what bewitched me -^but my pride was hurt, and my 
spirits were tired, and— in short I hfad the foUy^ looking at Lord 
OrviUe, to repeat, ^ despicable^ you think?' 

His eyes instantly followed mine : ' Why, is that the gentleman?' 
*^ I made no answer ; I could not affirm, and I would not deny : 
— for I hoped to be relieved from his teasing by his liiistake. 

The very moment we had done what he called our duty, I eagerly 
desired to return to Mrs. Mirvan. 

' To your partner, I pi^sume, madam?'' said he, very gravely. 

This quite confounded me. I dreaded lest this mischievous 
man, ignorant of his rank, 'should address himself to Lord Orville, 
and say something which might expose my artifice. Fool! to 
involve myself in such difficulties ! I now feared what I had before 
wished ; and therefore to avoid Lord Orville, I was obliged myself 
to propose going down another dance, though I was ready to sink 
with, shame while I spoke. 

* But your partner ^ ma'am?' said he, affecting a very solemn air, 
^ perhaps he may resent mf detaining you : if you;will give me leave 
lo ask his consent — ' 

'Not for the universe.' ^ 

' Who is he, madam ?' • 

I ' wished myself a hundred mile& off. . He repeated hiis question, 
' What is his name ?' 

'Nothing — nobody — I don't know — ' 

He assumed a most important solemnity : ' How !— not kndw? — 
Give me leave, my dear madam, to recommend this caution to you : 
Never dance in public with a stranger, — with one whose name you 
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ure unacquainted with, — who may be a mere adventurer, — a man 
of no character :- consider to what impertinence you may expose 
yourself.' 

Was eter any thing so ridiculous ? I cogld not help laughing in 
spite of my vexation. 

At this instant, Mrs. Mirvan^ followed {>y Lord Orville, ws^ked'up 
to us. You will easily belieye it was not difficult for me to recover 
my gravity ; but what was my ^consternation, when this strange man^ 
destined to be the scourge of my artifice, exclaimed, ^ Ha ! my Lord 
Orville ! — I protest I did not know your lordship. What can I say 
for my usurpation ! — Yet, 'f^ith my lord, such .a prize was not to be 
neglected.' 

My shame and confusion were unspeakable. Who could have 
supposed or foreseen that this man knew Lord OrviHe? But false- 
hood is not more unjustifiable than unsafe. 

Lord Orville— ^well he might— looked all amazement. 

^The philosophic coldness of your lordship,' continued this 
odious creature, ^ every man is hot e^ndowed with. I have used 
my utmost endeavours to entertain this lady, though I fear without 
success ; and your lordship will not be a little flattered, if acquainted 
with'the difficulty which attended my procuring the honour of only 
one dance.' Then, turning to me, who was sinking with shame, 
while Lord Orville stood motionless, and Mrs. Mirvan astonished 
— he suddenly seized my hand, saying, ^ Think, my^ lord, wfa(A 
must be my reluctance to resign this fair handto your lordship !' 

In the same instant. Lord Orville took it of him ; I coloured 
violently, and made an effort to recover it. ' You do me too much 
honour, sir,' cried he, with an air of gallantry, pressing it to his 
lips before he let it go ; ' however, I shall be happy to profit by it, 
if thid lady,' turning to Mrs. Mirvan, ' will permit me to seek for 
her party.' 

To compel him thus to dance, I coqld not endure ; and eagerly 
called out, * By no means — not for the world! — I must beg' — ' 

^ Will you honour me, madam, with your commands?' cried my 
tormentor ^ ^ may /seek the lady')» party?' 

' No^ sir,' answered I, turning from him. 

^ What shall be done, my dear?' said Mrs. Mirvan. 

* Nothing, ma'am ^ any thing, I mean——' 

^ But do you dance, or not? You see his lordship waits.' 

^ I hope not-^I beg that^^I would not for the world— :I am sure 
I ought to— to— , 

I could not speak ^ but that confident man, determining to dis- 
cover whether or not I had deceived him, said to Lord Orvi>le, who 
stood suspended, ^My lord, this affair, which at present seems per- 
plexed, I will briefly explain : — this lady proposed to me ahother 
dance, — nothing could have made me more happy,-- 1 only wished 
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for your lordship's permission ^ wbicb, if now granted, will, I am 
persuaded, set every thing right/ ^ 

I glowed witti indignation. ^No, sir, — it is your absence, and 
that alone, c^n set every thing right.' 

*• For Heaven's sake, my dear,' cried Mrs. Mirvan, who could no 
longer contain her surprise, ^ what does aU this mean?— were you 
pre-engaged? had Lord Orvill c ■ ' 

' No, madam,' cried I, ' only— only I did not know that gentle- 
man, — ^and so, — and so I thought~~I intended — I ' 

Overpowered by all that had passed, I. had not strength lo mi^e 
my mortifying explanation ^ — my spirits quite fpiUedme, and I burst 
into tears. 

They all seemed shocked and amazed. 

^ What is the matter, my dearest love?' cried Mrs. Mirvan, with 
the kinde.st concern. 

' What have I done!' exclaimed my eyil genius, and ran« offi- 
ciously for a glass of water. 

However; a hint was sufficient for Lord Orville, wh6 compre- 
hended all I would have explained. He immediately led me ^to a 
$eat, and said,. in a low Voice, ' Be not distressed, I beseech you^ I 
shall ever think my name honoured by your making use of it,' 

This politeness relieyed me. A general murmur had alarmed Miss 
Mirvan, who flew instantly to me^ while Lord Orville, the moment 
Mrs. Mirvan had taken the water, led my tormentor away. 

'For Heaven's sake, dear madam,' cried 1, Met me go home; 
— ^ — ^indeed I cannot stay Iftre any longer.' 

' Let us all go,' cried my kind Maria. 

' Bui the captain^ what will he say?«-I had better go home in a 
chair.' 

Mrs. Mirvan consented, and I rose to departs Lord Orville and 
that man both came to me. The first, with an attention I but ill 
merited from him, led me to a chair-, while the other followed, 
pestering me with apologies. I wished to have made mine to Lord 
Orville, bat was too much ashamed. 

It was about one o'clock. Mrs. Mirvan's servants saw me home. 

And now, — what again shall ever tempt me to an assembly? I 
dread to hear what .you will thinkof me, my nidst dear and ho- 
noured sir : you will need your utmost partiality to receive me 
without chspleasure. 

This n^oming Lord Orville has s^t to inquire after our health ^ 
and Sir Clement Willoughby (for that I find is the name of my 
persecutor) has caBed^ but I would not go down stairs till he was 
gone. 

And now, my dear sir, I can somewhal; account for the strange, 
provoking, and ridiculous conduct of this Sir Oenient last night ; 
Ibr Miss Miryan says he is the very man with whom she heard 
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Lord pnriHe coDveniflg at Mi^. Stanley's, wten I wib siMten of 
in so mortifying a manner. Her vfm pleased (o say be was glad to 
hear I was a fool 5 and therefore, I suppose, he concluded he might 
talk as much nonsense as he pleased to me: howerer I am very 
imMerent as to his optnion ;— but for Lord Orrille,— if then he 
thought me an idiot, now I am sure he must suppose me both 
bcM and presuming. Make use of his name!-*- what imperti- 
neBce!— he can never ksow how it happened,^!^ ean onfy 
imagine it was from an excess of vanity :*^Wetl, bewever, I 
shall leave this bad eity fo-morrow, an A never again wiH I 
enter it. .^ 

The captain intends to take us to-night to the fantoccini. I can- 
not bear that captain ; I can. give? you no idea how gross he is. I 
beafftily r^oice that he was not present at the disagreeable conclu- 
sion of yesterday's adventure, for I am sure iie weiHd have con- 
tributed to my confusion ; whick migbt perhepa have diverted him, 
as he seldom or never smiles but at some othet person's e^xpen^. 

And here I conehide my London le(levs,-*^nd without any re- 
gret ^ for I am too inexperienced and ignorant to conduct myself 
wittif propriety in this town, where every thM&g is sew to* me, and 
many thtegs are naaccountaUe snd perpfexing. 

Adieu, my dear sir •, Heaven restore me safety to you-! I wish 
I was tei go iotmediately |(» Beiry Hill 5 yet the wish^ isf ungrateful 
to Mrs. Mirvan, and therefore I will repress it. f shall wriW m 
aeoount of the fantofcduii from Howard Grmtk We have »ot been 
to ball tiie pubiio fteces that aro now openv Aoiigh I Asircf say y^ 
wJH think we have been to all. Bat they are almost as inmnfterail^ 
as fbeiMsotts who «1 tieta. : 



JLinTER XIV. 

EVELIKA II* COiyriNUAfTION. > 

Queen-Aiurstreet, AprU 13. 

How muck Wilt yea be surprised^ my dearest sir, at i^eceivfhg 
another letter, from London, of your Evelina*s writittg ! But, be- 
lieve md, it was not my fgiuH, neither is it my happiness, that I am 
still here : our journey has been postponed by an accident eqi:^lly 
unexpected and ^isagre^ble. 

We went last night to see the fantoccini, where we had infinite 
entertainment from the performance of a little comedy in Prehcb 
and Italian; by puppets, so admirably managed, th^t they, both 
astonished and diverlad us all, except the captain, who has a fixed 
and most par^odiced hatred of whatever is not EngHsh. 

3 
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Wh6D it was oter, while we waited ftir the coaeh, a fall «lderfy 
womaD brufthed quickly past us, cfllingout, ^My God! wliat shall^ 

I do?' . 
^ Why, what would you do ? ' cried the cq>tain. 
^ Mafoi^ monsieur^' answered she, ^ I have lost my compauy, 
and in this place I don't know nobody/ 

There was something foreign in her accent, though it was difl^ 
cult to discover whether she was an En^^ish or a French woman. 
She was very well dressed ; and seemed so entirely at a loss what 
to do, that Mrs. Mirvan proposed to the captain to assist her. 

' Assist her ! ' cried he, ^ ay, with all my (leart ;— let a Unk-boy 
call her a coach.' 
There was not one to be had, and it rained very ftst» 
^Mon Dieur exclaimed the stranger, ^ what shall become of 
me? Je suis au desespoir / ^ 

^ Dear sir,! cried Miss Mirvan, ^ pray let us take the poor lady into 
our coach* She is quite alone and a foreigner—-^ 

^ She's never Ihe better for that,' answered he : 'she may be a 
woman of the town, for any thing you know.' 

' She does not appear such,' said Mrs. Mirvan ; ' and indeed she 
seems so much distressed, that we shall but follow the golden rule, 
if we carry her to her lodgings.' 

^ You are mighty fond of new acquaintance,' relamed he^. 'but 
first) let us know if she be going our wpy . ' 

Upon inquiry, we found that slie lived in Oxford-h)ad ^ and, 
after some disputing, the captain, surlily and with a very bad grace, 
consented to admit her into his coach ; though he soon convinced 
us that he was determined she should not be too much ofMged to 
him, for he seemed absolutely bent upon quarrelling with her ^ for 
which strange inhospitality I can assign no other reason, than that 
she appeared to be a foreigner. 

The conversation began by her telling us that she had been in 
England only two days ; that the gentlemen belonging to her were 
Parisians, and had left her to see for a hackney-coach, as her own 
carriage was abroad ; and that she had waited for them till she was 
quite frightened, and concluded that they had lost themselves. 

^ And pray,' said the (iaptain, ^ why did you go to a public place 
without an Englishman ? ' 

' Ma foij sir,' answered she, ' because 'pone of my acquaintance 
is in .town.' 

' Why, then,' said he, ' I'll tell you what, your best way is to go 
out of it yqurself.' 

'"Pardif monsieur,' returned she, ^and so I shall; for, I pro- 
mise you, I think the English a parcel of brutjes : and I'll go back 
to France as fast qs I can, for I would not live among none of you.' 
^ Who wants y^H? ' cried the captain : ' do you suppose, madam 
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French, we have not enough of other nattdns to pt^k our pockels 
already? I'll warrant you, IhWs no need for you for to put in 
your oar.' 

'Pick your pockets, sir! I wish nobody wanted to pick your 
pockets no more than I do ; and I'll promise you you'd be safe 
enough. But there's no nation under the sun can beat the 
English for ill-politeness : for my part, I hate the very sight of 
them ^ and so I shall just visit a person of quality or two of ray par- 
ticular acquaintance, and then I shall go back again to France.' 

* Ay, do,' cried he •, * and then go to the devil together, for that's 
the fittest voyage for the French and the quaHty.' ' 

'We'll take care, however,' cried the stranger with great vehe- 
mence, ^ not to admit none of you^ vulgar, unmannered English 
among us.' 

'O never fear,' returned ho coolly, ' we shan't dispute the point 
with you 5 you and the quality may hove the devil all ta yourselves.' 

Desirous of changing the subject of oonversJation which now be-' 
came very alarming, Miss Mirvan called out, ' LoM, how slow the 
man drives ! ' 

* Never mind, MoH,' said her fether ; ' 111 warrant you he'll drive 
fost enough to-morrow, when you are going to Howard Grove.' 

*To Howard Grove!' exclaimed the stranger,— ' why, moh 
Z><>M, do you know lady Howard ? ' 

* Why, what if we do?' answered he ; Mhat's nothing to you : 
she's none of ;)^oBr quality, I'll promise you.' 

' Who told you that ?' cried she ; ' you don't know nothing about 
the matter! besides, you're the ill-bredesf person ever I see; and 
as to your knowing lady Howard, I don't believe ho such thing -, 
unless^ indeed, you are her steward.' * 

The captain, swearing terriMy, said, with great fury, ' Fou would 
much sooner be taken fbr her wash-woman.^ 

* Her ^ash-woman, indeed! — Ha, ha, ha! why you han't no 
eyes : did you ever see a wash-woman in such a gown as this ? — 
Besides, I'm no such mean person, for I'm as good as lady How- 
ard, and as rich too, and besides, I'm now come to England to visit 
her.' - 

^ You may spare yourself that ih^re trouble,' said the captain ; 
' she has paupers enough about her already.' 

* Paupers, mister!— no more a pauper than yourself, nor so 
much neither •,— but you are a low, dirty felloV! and I sha'n't 
stoop to take no more notice of you.' ' • *^ 

^ Dirty fellow !' exclaimed the caj^tain, seizing both her wriistis * 
* hark you, Mrs. Frog, you'd best hold your tongue ; for I must 
make bold to tell you , if you don't, that I shall make no ceremony 
of tripping you out of the window, and there you may lie in the 
mud till some of our monseers come to help you out of it.' - * 
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Their ipcrfwing tmUm QMi^ terriM w ; and Mn. Wr%m 
was fiegioDing k> remonstrate wiQi the oaptaiii> vheii we weve all 
silenced by vhat follows. 

' Let me go, YiUaiB iM yQu ami let ma go, or TH preoaiae you 
ru get you put.to prison for tHis usage* I*ni aocomnioa parson, I 
$3SurQ you ^ and» mafoi, 1% go to Jqstica FieUiog about ym \ ftw 
I'm a persoa of flBishiOD, and V\\ pakse yon know 11^ or my naoie 
a'nU Dufal/ 

I heard 00 more : amazed, fHgbtaned, and upspeafcaUy shocked, 
au iQVohiDtary exdamatioo of ^ Gracious Beaten T escaped me, 
and, more dead than alive, I sunk iftio Mrs. Mlrfan's arma. But 
WBie draw a veil over a scene too crwl for a heart so compas- 
f ioaately tender as yours : H ia siifiicie$t that you know this sup* 
posed foreigner proved to be Madame Duval — the granilmolter of 
yofur- Evelina 1 

O air, to discover so noara ralattoo In a woman who had thus ii^ 
trodiM>ad herself !-^wbat would baooase of me, were tl ool ibr you, 
ipy protector, my Oriend, aad my refuge ? 

My extreme concern, and Mrs. Mirvan's surprise, Immediately 
Iiie^ay^<l >^« ^ I viU not shook yoo wiBi the manner ^her ac- 
knowledging nae^ or the bUtertesa^ the grQssness^I ca«aol other-- 
Yise-expr^my#Qlf,'-rWitb whiebsbe spoke of tliose unhappy past 
transactions you have so pathetioatty related to me, iUl the misery 
of. a muebrinjMfed parent, dear, tiMUgh never aeea; regretted, 
though never known, c;r0wde4 soTorclbly upon say loemory, Ibal 
t|i|^y neadered tbis inlerview^-^ne only escepted-^tbemost alBict- 
log I caa over kpow. 

When we stopped at her lodgings, she desired me to agoompany 
her into the house, and said she could easily prociire a rooa^ for mo 
tp' sleep in.' Alarmed and trembliM,^ I tutned to JMi^.Mirvan. 
^My daughter, madam,' said Uiat sweet woman^ ^ ceiMe^t so 9b^ 
rMptly part wUb her young ki&oA v you m^ust idtow- a Uttia ttmia to 
wea^ ttiefm (rom. each oiber.' 

. ^ Barditm me, ma'am,' answered Madame Duval (wtiofrom the 
tiq^a of heir being known somewhat softened her maraisrsi), ^ mis^ 
can't possibly be so nearly connected to this child as I am.' 

^ 1^ pnattfr f^^ that,' cried tbe captain (who espouse my cause 
to satisfy his own pique, though an awkward apology had passed 
bc^w^en t|ifim), * sbe was sent \fi u^i ; and so, d'ye see, we don't 
qhoeae for to part with her • ' . ) 

I promised to wait upon her Bjt what time she pleased th^ next 
day \ and^ after, a 4»hort debate, she desired me to breakfast with 
her, and we proceeded to Qtteei>*Ann*<sireet. 

What an unfortunate adventure ! I could not close my eyes the 
i||lM>le: night. Ai thousand times I wished i. had never left Berry 
Bill : however, my retam thither shaUbe aiccolerated to the utaoost 
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Of my powtr ; and, ones more Id (hat abddd of tranqoll liapploess, 
I will BttMt 1)6 teinptaiion to atlure laid elsewliei^. 

Mrs* AurvM wto so kind as to ao60fnpftny tne to MadatHe Du- 
Ydl's house this moroing. The captain, too, offerM his sertite ; 
vhich I declined, from a fear she should suppose I meant to insult 
her» 

She frowned most terribly upon Mrs. Mirvan \ hut she received 
me with as much tenderness as I believe she is capable of feeling. 
Indeed our meeting seems rOAlIy to hare affected her \ for when, 
overcome by the variety of emotions which the sight of her occa- 
sioned, I almost (tinted in her arms, she burst into tears, and said, 
^ Let me not lose my poor daughter a second time P This unex- 
pected humanity softened me extremdy ; but she very soon excited 
my warmest indignatim^ by the ungrateful metttioh she made of 
the best of men^ my dear and most generous benefiiGtot*. Howover, 
grief and anger mutually gaye way to terror, upon her avowing the 
intention of her yisiting England was to make me return with her 
Co France. This, she said, was a plan she had formed from the in- 
Btant she had heard of my birth \ which, she protet»ted^ did nol 
reach her ears till I must have been twelve years of age *, but Mon^ 
sieur Duval, who she declared waft the worst husband in the world, 
would not permit her to do aay thing she wished : he had been 
dead but three months *, which had been employed in arrahging 
certain affairs, that were no sooiier settled than she det off (br Eng- 
land. She was already out of mourning, for she said nobody here 
could tell how long she had been a widow. 

She must have been married very ^rly iti life : Virhftt her age is 
I do not know ; but she really looks to be less than fifty. She 
dresses Tery gaily, paints very high^ and the traces of fbrmer beauty 
are still yery visible in her flice. 

I know not when, or how this visit would have ended, had not 
the captain called fbr Mrs. Mirvan, aad absolutely intisted upon tny 
attending her. He is become, very suddenly, so warmly my friend, 
that I quite dread his offlciotisness. Mrs. Mtrvan^ hoWeVer, whose 
principal study seems to be hcaHng those wounds which her husband 
inflicts, appeased Madame BuvaFs wrath^ b^ a Very polite invitation 
to drink tea, and spend the evening het^. Not v^ithout great dllB- 
culty was the captain prevailed upon io defer his journey some time 
longer \ but what could be done? It would have been indeceut for 
me to have quilted town the very instant I discovered that Madame 
Duval was in it ^ and to have staid here solely under her proteetion 
— Mrs. Mirvan, thank Heaven, was too kind for^dch a thought. 
That she should follow us to Howard Grove 1 almost equally dreaded. 
It is therefore determined, that we remain in London for some days 
or a week : though the captain has declared that the old French 
hagy as he is pkasejd to call her, shall fare Mver the better (br il. 
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My only bopa is to get safe to Berry Hill ; where, eoonflelled and 
sheltered by you, I shall have nothing more to fear. Adiep, my eyer 
dear and most honoured sir ! I shall )iave no happiness till I am 
again with you. 



LETTER XV. 
Mr. Villars to EvELmA. 

Berry Hill, April 16. 

• In the belief and hope that my Evelioa would, ere now, hare 
bid adieu to London, I had intended to have deferred writing till I 
heard of her return to Howard Grov^; but the lette^ I have this 
moment received, with intelligence of Madame Duval's arrival in 
England, demands an immediate answer. 

Her journey hither equally grieves and alarms me. How much 
did I pity my child, when I read of a discovery at once so unex- 
pected and unwished ! I have long dreaded this meeting and its 
consequence ; to claim you seenis naturally to follow acknowledging 
you. I am well acquainted with her disposition, and have for many 
years foreseen the contest which now threatens us. 

Cruel as are the circumstances of this affair, you must not, my 
love, suffer it to depress your spirits : remember, that while life is 
lent me, I will devote it to your service 5 and, for fiiture time, I will 
make such provision as shall seem to me most conducive to your 
future happin^s. Secure of my protection, and relying on my ten- 
derness, let no apprehensions of Madame Duval disturb your peace : 
conduct yourself towards her with all the r^pect and deference due 
to so near a relation, remembering always, that the failure of duty 
on her part can by no pieans justify any neglect on yours. Indeed, 
the more forcibly you are struck with improprieties and misconduct 
in another, the greater should be your observance and diligence to 
avoid eyen the shadow of similar errors. Be careful, theirefore, that 
no remissness of attention, no indifference of obliging, make known 
to her the independence I assure you of; but when she pxes the 
time for her leaving.England, trust to me the task of refusing your 
attending her : disagreeable to myself, I own, it will be 5 yet to you 
it would be improper, if not impossible. 

In regard to her opinion of me, I am more sorry than surprised 
at her determined blindness ; the palliation which she feels the want 
of, for her own conduct, leads her to seek for failings in all who 
were concerned in those unhappy transactions which she has so 
much reason to lament. And tfiis, as it is the cause, so we must in 
some measure consider it as the excuse of her inveteracy. 

How^pateful tome are your wishes to return to Berry Hill ! Your 
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leogthened stay io London, and the dissipattoo in which I And you 
-are inyolved, fill me with uneasiness. I mean not, howeyer, that I 
would have you sequester yourself from the parly to which you 
belong, since Mrs. Mirvan might thence infer a reproof which your 
youth and her kindness would render inexcusable. I will not, there- 
fore, enlarge upon this subject : but content myself with telling 
you, that I shall heartily rejoice when I hear of your safe arrival at 
Howard Grove, for which place I hope you will be preparing at the 
time you receive this letter. 

I cannot too much thank you, my best Evelina, for the minuteness 
of your communications. Continue to me ttiis indulgence, for I 
should be miserable if in ignorance of your proceedings. 

How new to you is the scene of life in which you are engaged ! 
— balls— plays^-operas — ridottos ! — Ah, my child ! at your return 
hither, how will you bear the change? My heart trembles for your 
future tranquillity. — ^Yet I will hope every thing from ttie unsullied 
whiteness of your soul, and the native liveliness of your disposition. 

I am sure I need not say, how much more I was pleased with the 
mistakes of your inexperience at the private ball, than with the at- 
tempted adoption of more fashionable manners at the ridotto. But 
your confusion and mortifications were such as to entirely silence 
all reproofs. on my part. 

I hope you will see no more of Sir Clement Willoughby, whose 
conversation and boldness are extremely disgustful to me« I was 
gratified by the good-nature of Lord OrviUe, upon your making use 
ot bis name ^ but I hope you will never again put it to such a trial. 

Heaven bless thee, my dear child ! and grant that neither mis- 
fortune nor vice may ev^r rob thee of that gaiety of heart, which, 
resulting from innocence, while it constitutes your own, contributes 
9^ to the felicity of al) who know you ! 

Arthur Villars. 



LETTER XVI. 
Evelina to the Rev. Mr. Villars. 

Queen-Ann-street, Thursday morning, April 14. 

Before our dinner was over yesterday, Madame Duval came to 
tea 5 though it willjessen your surprise,, to hear that it was near five 
o'clock, foi; we never dine till the day is almost over. She was asked 
into another room while the table was cleared, and then was invited 
to partake of the desserts 

She was attended by a French gentleman, whom she introduced 
by the name of Monsieur du Bois : Mrs. Mirvan received them 
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boUtt wlih ber ututtl poltteaett ; but the captain looked Tery fBOcli 
displeased ; and after a 8lM>rt stteooe, very sternly said to Madame 
Duval, ^Pray, who asked you to bring that there spark with your 

^ Oh/ cried she, * I never go no where without Mm/ 

Another short silence ensued, which was terminated by the cap- 
tain's turning roughly to the foreigner, and saying, ' Do yonknow, 
monseery that you are the first FrenchBian I ever let come into my 
house?' 

Monsieur du Bois made a profound bow. He speaks no English^ 
and understands it so imperfectly, (hat he mi^^t possibly imagine 
he had received a compliment. 

Mrs. Mirvan endeavoured to divert the captain's iilrhumour by 
starting new subjects : but he left to her all the trouble of supporting 
them, and leaned back in his eliair ih gloomy sUence, except when 
any opportunity offered of uttering some sarcasm upon the French. 
Finding her efforts to render ttie evening agreeable were fruitless, 
Mrg. Mirvan proposed a party to Ranelagh. Madame Duval Joy- 
fully consented to it ; and the captain, though he railed against the 
dissipation of the women> did not oppose it^ and therefore Maria 
and I ran up stairs to dress ourselves. 

Before we were ready, word was btx)ught us that Sir Clement 
Willoughby was in the drawing-room. He, introduced himself 
under the pretence of inquiring after all our healths, and entered 
the room with the easy air of an <dd acquaintance; though 
Mrs. Mirvan confesses that he seemed embarrassed when he found 
how coldly he was received, not only by the captain, but by 
herself. 

I was extremely disconcerted at the thoughts of seeing this man 
again, and did not go down stairs till I was called to te^i. He was 
then deeply engaged in a discourse upon French manners with 
Madame Duval and the captain ; and the subject seemed so entirely 
to engross him, that he did not, at first, observe my entrance into- 
the room. Their conversation was supported with gre^at vehemence ; 
the captain roughly maintaining the superiority of the English in 
every particular, and Madame Duval warmly refusing to allow of it 
in any : while Sir Clem€nt exerted all his powers of argument and 
of ridicule, to second and strengthen whatever was advanced by the 
captain : for be had the s,agacity to discover, that he could take no 
method so effectual for making the master of the house his friend, 
as to make Madame Duva) his enemy ; and indeed, in a very short 
time, he had reason to congratulate himself npon his successful 
discernmei^t. 

As soon as he saw me, he made a most respectfVil bow, and hoped 
I had not suffered from the fatigue of the ridotlo : I made no other 
answer than a slight inclination of the head, for I was very much 
ashamed of that whole afflair. He then returned to the disputants ^ 
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wh^e lie fDanaged the argument so skttftilly, at once proyoidBg 
Madame Duval, and delighting the eaptain, that I could not forbear 
admiriag his address; though I condemned his suhUety . Mf^. Mir- 
Tan, dreading such violent antagonists, attempted frequently to 
change the subject *, and she might have succeeded, hut £or dhe in- 
terposition of Sir Clement, who would not suffer it to be given up, 
and supported it with such humour and* satire, thai he seems to 
have won the captain's heart ; though their united forces so enraged 
and overpowered Madame Duval that she really trembled with pas- 
sion. 

I waslrery glad when Mfs. Mirvan said it was time to be gone. 
Sir Clement arose to take leave ; but the captain very cordially in- 
vited him to join our party : he. had an engagement, he said, but 
would give it up to have that pleasure. 

Some little confusion ensued in regard to our manner of setting 
off. Mrs. Mvvan offered Madame Duval a place in her coach, and 
proposed that we four females should go all together^ however, 
this she r^'ected, declaring she would by no means go so far with- 
out a gentleman, and wondering so polite a lady could make so 
frag/i^Aa proposal. Sir Clement Willoughby said, his chariot was 
waiting at the door, and begged to know if it could be of any use. 
It was at last decided that a haCkney-coach should be called for 
Monsieur du Bois and Madame Duval, in which the captain, 
and, at his request, Sir Clement, went also. Mrs. and Miss Mirvan 
and I had a peaceful and comfortable ride by ourselves. 

I doubt not but they quarrelled all the way ; for when we met at 
Ranelagh every one seemed out of humour ; and though we joined 
parlies, poor Madame Duval was avoided as much as possible by 
all but me. 

The room was so very much crowded, that but for the uncommon 
assiduity of Sir Clen^nt Willoughby, we should not have been able 
to procure a box ( which is the name given to the arched recesses 
that are appropriated for tea-parties ) till half the company had 
retired. As we were taking possession of our places, some ladies 6f 
Mrs. Mirvan's acquaintance stopped to speak to her, and persuaded 
her to take a round with them. When she returned tp us, what 
was my surprise, to see that Lord Orville had joined her party ! The 
ladies walked on : Mrs. Mirvan seated herself, and made a slight 
though respectful invitation to Lord Orville to drink his tea with us ^ 
which, to my no small consternation, he accepted. 

I felt a confusion unspeakable at again seeing him, fhnn the re- 
collection of the ridotto adventure : nor did my situation lessen it \ 
for I was seated between Madame Duval and Sir Clement, who 
seemed as little as myself to desire Lord Orville's presence. Indeed, 
the continual wrangling and ill-breeding of Captain Mirvan and 
Madame Duval made me blush that I belonged to them. And poor 
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Mrs. Minran and her amiable daughter had stiU less reason to be 
satisfied. 

A general silence ensued after he was seated : his appearance, 
from different motives, gave an universal restraint to every body. 
What his own reasons were fi^r honouring us with his company, I 
cannot imagine^ unless, indeed, he had a curiosity to know whether 
I should invent any new impertinence concerning him. 

The first speech was made by Madame Duval, who said, ^ It's 
quite a shocking thing to see ladies come to so genteel a place as 
Ranelagh with hats on *, it has a monstrous vulgar look : I cant 
think what they wear them for. There is no such a thing to foe seen 
in Paris.' 

' Indeed,' cried Sir Clement, ^ I must own myself no advocate for 
hats ; I am sorry the ladies ever invented or adopted so tantalising 
a fashion : for, where there is beauty, they only serve tp shade it ; 
and where there is none, to excite a most unavailing curiosity. I 
fancy they were originally worn by some young and whimsical cOr 
quette.' 

' More likely,' answered the captain, ^ they were Invented by 
some wrinkled old hag, who'd a mind for to keep the young fellows 
in chase, let them be never so weary.' 

' I don't know what you may do in England,' cried Madame 
Duval, ' but I know in Paris no woman needn't be at such a trouble 
as that to be taken very genteel notice of.' 

' Why, will you pretend for to say,' returned the captain, ^ that 
they don't distinguish the old from the young there as well as here?' 

^ They don't make no disUnguishments at all,' said she ; ^ they're 
vastly too polite.' 

' More fools they !' cried the captain, sneeringly. 

^ Would to Heaven,' cried Sir Clement, ^ that, fbrour own sakes, 
we Englishmen too were blest with so accommodating a blindness!' 

^ Why the devil do you make such a prayer as. that?' demanded 
the captain : ^ them are the first foolish words I've heard you q[)eak*, 
but I suppose you're not much used to that sort of work. IMd you 
ever make a prayer before since you were a sniveler?' 

^ Ay, now,' cried Madame Duval, ^ that's another of theunpolite- 
nesses of you English, to go to talking i9f such things as that : now 
in Paris nobody never says nothing about religion, no more than 
about politics.' 

"^ Why, then,' answered he, 'il's a sign they take no more care 
of their souls than of their country, anS so both one and t'other go 
to old Nick.' 

' Well, if they do,' said she, ' who's the worse, so long as they 
don't say nothing aiK)ut it ? Its the tiresomest thing in the world 
to be always talking of them sort of things, and nobody that's ever 
been abroad troubles their heads about them.' 
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^ Pray, then/ ^ried the captain, ^ since you know so much of 
the matter, be so good as to tell us what they do trouble their 
heads about ? — Hey, Sir Clement ! ha'n't we a right to know that 
much ?' 

^ A yery comprehensiye question/ said Sir dement, ^ and I 
eipect much instruction from the lady's answer.' 

^ Gome, madam,' continued the captain, ^ never flinch; speak at 
once ; don't stop for thinking.' 

^ I assure you I am not going,' answered she *, ^ for as to what 
they do do, why they've enough to do, I promise you, what with 
one thing or another.' 

^ But %vhau 'what do they do, these famous monseers ?' de- 
manded the captain; ^ can't you tell us? Do they game? — or 
drink?— or fiddle?— or are they jockeys?— or do they spend all 
their time in flummering old women?' 

^ As to that, sir— but indeed I sha'n't trouble myself to answer 
such a parcel of low questions, so don't ask me no more about it.' 
And: then, to my great vexation, turning to Lord Orville, she said, 
* Pray, sir, was you ever in Paris?' 

He only bowed, 

^ And pray, sir, how did you like it?' 

This comprehenswe question, as Sir Clement would have called 
ity though it made him smile, also made him hesitate ; however, 
his answer was expressive of his approbation. 

^ I thought you would like it, sir, because you look so like a 
gentleman. As to the captain, and as to that other gentleman, 
why they may very well not like what* they don't know : for I 
suppose, sir, you was never abroad?' 

^ Only three years, ma'am,' answered Sir Clement, drily. 

* Well, that's very surprising ! I should never have thought it : 
however, I dare say you only kept company with the English.' 

* Why, pray, who should he keep company with ?' cried the 
captain : ^ .what, I suppose you'd have him ashamed of his own 
nation, like some other people not a thousand miles off, on pur- 
pose to make his own nation ashamed of hini ?' 

* I'm sure it would be a very good thing if you'd go abroad 
yourself.' 

* How will you make out that, hey, madam? come, please to 
tell me, where would be the good of that?' 

* Where! why a great deal. They'd make quite another person 
of you.' 

* What, I suppose you'd have me to learn to cut capers? — and 
dress like a monkey? — and palaver in French gibberish? — ^hey, 
would you ?— and powder, and daub, and make myself up, like 
gome other folks?' 

' I would have you to learn to be more politer, sir, and not to 
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talk to ladies in suob a nide^ oMrflisliion wiy as tUs. You, sir, 
as baye been in Paris/ (again addressing herself to Lord Onrilie, ) 
' can tell tbis Englisb gentleman bow be'd be despised, if be was 
to talk in sucb an ungenteel manner as tbis before any foreigners. 
Wby, tbere isn't a hair-dresser, nor a shoemdEer, nor nobody, 
that wouldn't blush to be in your company.* 

^ Why, look ye, madam/ answered the captain, ^ as lo your 
hair-pinchers and shoe-blacks, you may puff off their manners, 
and welcome ; and I am heartily glad you like 'em so well : but 
as to me, since you must needs make so flree of your advice, I 
must e'en tell you, I never kept company with any such gentry.* 

^ Come, ladies and gentlemen,' said Mrs. Mirvan, ^ as many of 
you as have done tea I invite to walk with me.' Maria and I 
started up instantly ; Lord Orville followed ; and I question whether 
we were not half round the room ere the angry disputants knew 
that we had left the box. 

As the husband of Mrs. Mirvan had borne so large ^ Share in 
this disagreeable altercation. Lord Orville forbore to make any 
comments upon it ; so that the subject was immediately dropt, and 
the conversation became calmly sociable, and politely cheerfhl, and, 
to every body but me, must have been highly agreeable :^— but as 
to myself, I was so eagerly desirous of making some apology to 
Lord Orville, for the impertinence of which he must have thought 
me guilty at the ridotlo, and yet so utterly unable to assume suffi- 
cient courage to speak to him, concerning an affair in which I had 
so terribly exposed myself, that I hardly ventured to say a word 
all the time we were walking. Besides, the knowledge of his con- 
temptuous opinion haunted and dispirited me, and made me fear 
he might possibly misconstrue whatever I should say« So that, 
far from enjoying a conversation which might, at any other time, 
have delighted me, I continued silent, uncomfortable, andashamed^ 
O sir, shall I ever again involve myself in so foolish an embarrass- 
ment? I am sure that, if I do, I shall deserve yet greater mor^ 
tification. 

We were not joined by the rest of the party till we had taken 
three or four turns round the room : and then they were so qoarrel-^ 
some, that Mrs. Mirvan complained of being fatigued, and pro- 
posed going home. No one dissented. Lord Orville joined another 
party, having first made an offier of his services, which the geoOe- 
men declined, and we proceeded to an outward room, where we 
waited for the carriages. It was settled that we should return to 
town in the same manner we came to Ranelagh ; and, accordingly. 
Monsieur du Bois handed Madame Duval into a hackney-coach, 
and was Just preparing to fbllow her, when she screamed, and 
jumped hastily out, declaring she was wet through all her dothes. 
indeed, upon examination, the coach was found to be in a dismal 
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coodilioo ; ibr Ibfi weather proved yeary bad, and the ndn bad, 
thoqgh I ioow not bow, made its way into the carriage. 

Mrs. and Miss Minrao, and myself, were already disposed of as 
before ^ but no sooner did the captain hear this account, than, 
\yitti0Qt any ceremoay, he was ao civil as to immediately take 
possession of the vacant seal in his own coach, leaving Madame 
Duval and Monsieur du Bois to take care of themselves. As to 
Sir Clement Willonghby, his own ehariot was in waiting. 

I instantly begged permission to offer Madame Duval my own 
place, and made a motion to get out ; but Mrs. Mirvan stopped 
me, saying, that I should then he obliged to return to town with 
only the foreigner, or Sir Clement. 

^ O never mind the old beldame,' cried the captain ; ^ she's 
weather-proof, I'll answer for her ^ and besides, as we are all, I 
hope, English^ why, shell meet with no worse than she expects 
frovi us.' 

^ I do not mean to defend her,' said Mrs. Mirvan ; ' but indeed, 
as she belongs to our party, we cannot, with any decency, leave 
the place till she is, by some means, accommodated.' 

^ Lord, my dear,' cried the captain, whom the distress of Ma- 
dame Duval had put into very good humour, ^ why, she'll break 
her heart if she meets with any civility from a filthy Englishman.' 

Mrs. Mirvan, however, prevailed; and we all got out of the 
eoacb lo wait UU Madame Duval could meet with sonie better car- 
riage. We found her, attended by Monsieur du Bois, standing 
amongst the servants, and very busy wiping her n^gUg^e, and 
endeavouring to save it from being stained by the wet, as she said 
it was a new Lyons silk. Sir Qement Willonghby offered her th« 
use of his chariot, but she had been too much piqued by his rail- 
lery to accept it. We waited some time, but in vain *, lor no 
liackney*€oach could be procured. ThecaplaiA, at last, wasper-r 
suaded (o accompany Sir dement himself, and we four females 
ware handed into Mrs. Mirvan's carriage, ttiongh not before Ma- 
dame Duval had insisted upen our making room for Monsieur 
dtt Bois, to which the captein only consented in preference to 
being incommoded by him in Sir Clement's chariot. 

Our party drove off first. We were silent and unsociable ; for 
the difitcuHies attending this arrangement liad made every one 
languid and fatigued. Unsociable, I must own, we continued ; but 
very short was the duration of our silence, as we had not proceeded 
thirty yards before every voice was heard at once — for the coach 
broke down ! I suppose, we concluded, of course, that we were all 
half-kiUed, by the violent shrieks that seemed to come from every 
mouth. The chariot was stopped, the servants came to our assis- 
tance, and we were taken out of the carriage, without having been 
at all hurt. The night was dark and wet v but I had scarce touched 
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the ground when I was lifted suddenly trom it by Sir Gement Wil- 
loughby, who begged permission to assist me, though he did not 
wait to have it granted, but carried me in his arms back to Ra- 
neiagh. 

He inquired very earnestly if I was not hurt by the accident ? I 
assured him I was perfectly safe, and free from injury, and desired 
he would leave me , and return to the rest of the party, for I was 
very uneasy to know whether they had been equally fortunate. He 
told me he was happy in being honoured with my commands, and 
would joyfully execute them ; but insisted upon first conducting me 
to a warm room, as I had not wholly escaped being wet. He did 
not regard my objections ; but made me follow him to an apart- 
ment, where we found an excellent fire, and some company 
waiting for carriages. I readily accepted a seat, and then begged 
he would go. 

And go, indeed, he did ^ but he returned in a moment, telBng 
me that the rain was more violent than ever, and that he had sent 
his servants to offer their assistance, and acquaint the Mirvans of 
my situation. I was very mad that he would not go himself-, but as 
my acquaintance with him was so very slight, I did not think proper 
to urge him contrary to his inclination. 

Well, he drew a chair close to mine y and, after again inquiring 
how I did, said, in a low voice, ^ You will pardon me, Miss AnviDe, 
if the eagerness I feel to vindicate myself, induces me to snatch this 
opportunity of making sincere acknowledgments for the imper- 
tinence with which I tormented you at the last ridotto. I can assure 
you, madam, I have been a true and sorrowful penitent ever since 3 
but--shall I tell you honestly what encouraged me to — ' 

He stopped^ but I said nothing *, for I thought instantly of the 
conversation Miss Mirvan had overheard, and supposed h6 was 
going to tell me himself what part Lord Orville had borne in it -, and 
really I did not wish to hear it repeated. Indeed, the rest of his 
speech convinces me that such was his intention *, with what view I 
know not, except to make a merit of his defending me. 

* And yet,' he continued, 'my excuse may only expose my own 
credulity, and want of judgment and penetration. I will, therefore, 
merely beseech your pardon, and hope that some future time-^' 

Just then the door was opened by Sir Clement's servant, and I 
had the pleasure of seeing the captain, Mrs. and Miss Mirvan, enter 
the room. 

^Oho!" cried the former, ^you have got a good warm berth 
here *, but we shall beat up your quarters. Here, Lucy, Moll, come 
to the fire, and dry your trumpery. But, hey-day — why, Where's 
old Madam French ? ' 

' Good God ! ' cried I, ' is not Madame Duvalthen with you ?^ 

' With me ! No, -thank God.' 
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I was very uneasy to know what might haye become of her ; and, 
if they would have suffered me, I should have gone out in search 
of her myself^ hut all the servants were despatched to find her; 
and the captain said we might he very sure her French beau would 
take care of her. 

We waited some time without any tidings, and were soon the 
only party in the room. My uneasiness increased so much that Sir 
Clement now made a voluntary offer of seeking her. However, the 
same moment that he opened the door with this design, she pre- 
sented herself at it, attended hy Monsieur du fiois. 

^ I was this instant, madam,' said he, ' coming to see for you.^ 

' You are mighty good, truly,* cried she, * to come when all: the 
mischiefs over.' 

She then entered, — in such a condition !— entirely covered with 
mud, and in so great a rage, it was with difficulty she could speak. 
We all expressed our concern, and offered our assistance — except 
the captain, who no sooner beheld her than ho burst out into a loud 
laugh. 

We endeavoured, by our enquiries and condolements, to prevent 
her attending to him ; and she was for some time so wholly engrossed 
by her anger and her distress, that we succeeded without much 
trouble. We begged her to inform us how this accident had hap- 
pened. ' How !' repeated she,—* why it was all along of your all 
going away,— and there poor Monsieur du Bois— but it wasn't his 
fault,— for he's as bad off as me.' 

All eyes were then turned to Monsieur du Bois, whose clothes^ 
were in the same miserable plight with those of Madame Baval, 
and who, wet, shivering, and disconsolate, had crept to the fire. 

The captain laughed yet more heartily; while Mrs. Mirvan, 
ashamed of his rudeness, repeated her inquiries to Madame Duval ; 
who answered, ' Why, as we were a-coming along, all in the rain, 
Monsieur du Bois was so obliging, though I'm sure it was an un- 
lucky obligingness for me, as to lift me up in his arms to carry me 
over a place that was ankle-deep in mud -, but instead of my being 
ever the belter for it, just as we were in the worst part, — I'm sure 
I wish we had been fifty miles off,— for somehow or other his foot 
siipt,— at least, I suppose so,— though I can't think how it hap- 
pened, for I'm no such great weight; — ^bul, however that was, 
down we both came tegether, all in the mud : and the more we 
tried to get up, the more deeper we got covered with the nastiness. 
— and ray new Lyons n6glig6e, too, quite spoiled !— However, it's 
well we got up at all, for we might have laid there till now, for aught 
you all cared ; nobody never came near us.' 

This ri^ilal put the captain into an ecstasy ; he went from the 
lady to the gentleman, and from the gentleman to the lady, to enjoy 
alternately the sight of their distress. He really shouted with plea- 
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sure; and, staaUiig MoMieur da Bote streiMomlr by the hand, 
wUied him joy of having touched Englisk ground; and then he 
hald the candle to Madame Duyal, that he might have a more com- 
|)leie view of her disaster, declaring repeatedly, that he had nevw 
been better pleased in his life. 

The rage of poor Madame Duval was unspeakable; she dashed 
tbe cflffidle out of his hand, stamped upon the floor, and, at last, 
sfiit in his face. 

This action seemed immediately to calm them both, as the joy of 
the captain was converted into resentment, and the wrath of Ma- 
dame Duval into fear : for he put his hands upon her shoulders, and 
gave her so violent a shake, that she screamed out for help ; assur- 
ing her, at the same time, that if she bad been one ounce less old, 
or less ugly., she should have had it all returned in her own face. 

Monsieur du Bois, who had seated himself very quietly at the fire, 
approached them, and expostulated very warmly with the captain ; 
but he was neither understood nor regarded ; and Madame Duvd 
was not released till she quite sobbed with passion. 

When they were parted, I entreated her to permit the woman 
who has the charge of the ladies' cloaks to assist in drying her 
clothes ; she consented, and we did what was possible to save her 
from catching cold. We were obliged to wait In ttiis disagreeable 
situation near an hour before a hackney-coach could be found ; and 
then we were disposed in (he same manner as before our accident. 

I am going this morning to see poor Madame Duval, and to m^ 
quire after her health, which I think nnist have sufflered by her last 
night's mi^ortanes; though, indeed, she seems fo be naturally 
strong and hearty. 

Adieu, my dear sir, tiH to-morrow. 



LETTER XVII. 

BVBLINA IN COWnmiATJON. 

Friday morning, April i&. 

Sir Clement Willoughby caRed here yesterday at noon, and Cap- 
tain Mirvan invited him to dinner. For my part, I spent the day in 
a manner the most uncomfortable imaginable. 

I found Madame Duval at breakfast in bed^ though Monsieur du 
Bois was in the chamber ; which so much astonished me j that I was, 
involuntarily, retiring, without considering how odd an appearance 
my retreat would have, when Madame Duval called meback, and 
laughed very heartily at my ignorance of foreign custom^.^ 

The conversation, however, very soon took a more serious turn 5 
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for she began witti great fcitteniess to ioyeig^ ai^nsl tbe barbt^ruus 
brutality of that 'fellow the captain, and the horrible ill-breeding 
of the EogHsh JQ general \ declaring she should loake her escape 
with all expedition from so beastly a nation. But nothing can be'* 
Hiore strangely .absurd than to hear politeness recommended in 4 
language so repugnant to it as that of Madanie Duval. 

She lamented, very moornfuUy, the fate of her Lyons silk; and 
proCa&ted she had rather have parted ^ith all the rest of her warid- 
robevbecause it was the first go>wn she had bought to wear upon 
leaving off her weeds. She has a very bad cold, and Monsieur da 
Bois is so hoarse he caa hardly &peak. 

She insisted upon |ny staying wilh her all day ; as she Intended, 
she said, to introduce me to some of ray own relations. I would 
very fain have excused myself, but she diS not allow me any choice, 

Till the arrival of these relations, one continued series of ques- 
tions on her lude, and of answers on mine, filled up all the time we 
passed together. Her curiosity *was insatiable ^ she inquired in^ 
every action of my life, and every particular that had fallen under 
my observation in the lives of all I knew. Again, she was so ci'uel 
a^ to avow the most inveterate rancour against the sole benefactor 
her deserted child d)Qd grand-child have met with ; and such was 
the indignation her ingratitude raised, that I would actually have 
quitted her presence and house, had she not, in a manner the most 
peremptory, absolutely forbad me. But what, good Heaven ! can 
induce herlo such shocking injustice? O, my friend and father! I 
have no- command of myself when this subject is started. 

She talked very much of taking me to Parts, apd said I greatly 
wanted the polish of a French education. She lamented that I had 
been brought up in the country, which, she observed, had giveit 
me a very bumpkinish air* However, she bad me not despair, for 
she had known many girls much worse than me, who bad become 
very fine ladies after a few years residence abroad ; and she parti- 
cularly instanced a Miss Polly Moore, daughter of a chandler V 
shop woman, who, by an accident not wOrth relating, happened to 
be sept to Paris, where, from an awkward ill-bred girl, she so much 
improved, th^t^she has since been taken for a woman of quality.. 

The relations to whom she was pleased to introduce me, aoa* 
sisted of a Mr. Branghton, who is her nephew^ and three of his 
children, the eldest of whom is a son, and the two younger are 
daughters. ^ • 

Mr. Branghton appears about forty years of age. He does not 
seem to want a common under^anding, though he is very con- 
tracted and prejudiced ; he has spent his whole time in the city, 
and I believe feels a great contempt for all who reside elsewhere. 

His son seems weaker in his understanding, and more gay in his 
temper ^ but his gaiety is that of a foolish overgrown school-bi>y « 

4 
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^hose mirlh consists In noise and disturbance. He disdains hi? 
father for his close attention to business, and love of money; 
though he seems himself to have no talents, spirit, or generosity, 
to make him superior to either. His chief delight appears to be 
tormenting and ridiculing |iis sisters ; who, in return, most 
lieartily despise him. 

Miss Branghton, the eldest daughter, is by no means ugly^ but 
looks proud, ill-tempered, and. conceited. She hates the city, 
though without knowing why ^ for it is easy to discover she has 
4ived nowhere else. 

Miss Polly Branghton is rather pretty, very foolish, very 
ignorant, very giddy, and, I believe, very good-natured. 

The first half-hour was allotted to making themsehes com- 
fortable^ for they xomplained of having had a very (^rty 
walk, as they came on foot from Snow-hill, where Mr. Brangh- 
ton keeps a silversmith's shop^ and the young ladies had not 
only their coats to brush, and shoes to dry, but to adjust their head- 
4iress, which their bonnets had totally discomposed. 

The manner in which Madame Duval was pleased to introduce me 
to this family extremely shocked me. 'Here, my dears,' said she, 
'here's a relation you little thought of; but you must know 
my poor daughter Caroline had this child after she run away from 
me*, — though I never knew nothing of it, not I, for a long while 
after •, for Ihey took care to keep it a secret from me, though 
ihe poor child has never a friend in the world besides.'* 

'Miss seems very tender-hearted, aunt,' said Miss Polly \ ' and to 
l>e sure she's not to blame for h^ mamma's undutifulness, for she 
couldn't help it.' 

-'Lord, no,' answered she, 'and I never took no notice of it 
to her; for, indeed, as to that, my own poor daughter wasn't 
so much to blame as you may think ; for she'd never have gone 
astray if it had not been for that meddling old parson I told you of.' 
. f If stunt pleases,' said young Mr. Bralighton, 'we'll talk o' some- 
what else, for miss looks very uneasy like.' 

The next subject that was chosen v^as the age of the three young 
Brangbtons and myself* The son is twenty*,, the daughters, upon 
hearing that I was seventeeii, said that was just the age of Miss 
'Polly, but ,their brother, after along dispute, proved that she was 
two years older, to the great anger of both sisters, who agreed that 
he was very ill-natured and spiteful. 

When this point was settled, the question wsi3 put. Which was 
tallest? — ^We^were desired to measure, as the Branghtons were all 
of dififerent opijiibns. None of them, however, disputed my being 
the tallest in the coinpany ; but, in regard to one another, they 
were extremely quarrelsome-, the brother insisted upon their 
measuring/mr/and not m\\i heads and heels ^ but they would by 
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DO means consent to lose those privileges of our sex ; and therefbre 
the young man uras cast^ as shortest^ though (le appealed to all 
present upon the injustice of this decree. 
"This ceremony over, the young ladies began, Very freely, to 
examine my dress, and to interrogate me concerning it. This 
apron^s your own work, I suppose^ miss? but these sprigs a'n't in 
fashion now. Pray, if it is not impertinent, what might you give a 
yard for this lutestring? — Do you make your own caps, miss? — 
and^aniy other questions equally interesting and well-bred. 

They then asked me how I liked London ? and whether I should 
not think the country a very dull place ^ when I -returned thither? 
Miss must try if she can't get a good husband, said Mr. Branghton, 
and ihen she may stay and live here. 

The next topic was public places, or rather the theatres, for they 
knew of ho other ; and the merits and defects of all the actors and 
aetresses were discussed: the young man here took the lead, 
and seemed to be very conversant on the subject. But during this 
time, what was my concern, and, suffer me to add, my indignation, 
when I found, by. Some words I occasionally heard, that Madame 
Duval was entertaining Mr. Branghton with all the most secret and 
cruel particulars of my '$ituation ! The eldest daughter was soqu 
drawn to theiri by the recital •, the youngest and the son still kept 
their places ; intending, 1 believe, to divert me, though the conver- 
sation was all their o wn . 

In a few minutes, Mifts Branghton, coming suddenly up to 
her sister, excliaiimed, ' Lord, Polly, only think ! Miss neve/ saw 
herpdpa!' * 

*Lord, hoW odd!' cried the other ^ * why then, miss, I suppose 
you wouldn't know him?' 

This was quite top much for me ; I rose hastily, and ran out of 
the room: but I soon regretted I had so little command of myself 5 
for ih€i two sisters both followed, and insisted upon comforting me, 
notwithstanding my earnest entreaties to be left alone. 

As soon as I returned to the company, Madame Duval said, 
* Why, my dear, what was the matter with you? why did you run 
away so?' 

Tliis question almost mdide me run again, for I knew not how to 
aniswer it. ' But, is it not viery extraordinary, that she can put me in 
situations so shocking, and then wonder to find 'me sensible of 
any concern? / 

Mr. Branghton junior now inquired of me, whether I had seen 
the Tower, or St. Paul's church-, and upon my answering in the 
negative, they proposed making a party to show them to me. 
Amon^ other questions, they also asked, if I had ever seen such a 
thing as an opera? I told them I had. *Weil,' said Mr. 
Branghton, ' I ne^er saw one in my life, so long as I've lived in 
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London, ; and I never desire to see one, if I life ber9 a$ mwih 
longer/ 

*Lord, papa,' cried Miss Pollj, ' why not? you might as well for 
once, for the curiosity of the thing ; besides, Miss PomCrel 9aw 
one, and she says it was very pretty.' 

' Miss will think us very vulgar,' said Miss Brangbton, ^ to live in 
London, and never have been to an opera ; but it's no fault of 
mine, I assure you, mlssi, only papa don't liKe to go.' 

The result was, that a party was proposed, and agreed to,, 
for some early opportunity. I did not dare contradict them ; but 
I said that my time, while I remained in town, was at the disposal 
of Mrs. Mirvan. However, I am sure I will not attend them, if i 
can possibly avoid so doing. 

Wt;ien we parted, Madame Buval desired to see me Uie next 
day; and the Branghtons told me, that the Urst tiiaf^e I went 
towards Snow^hiUtbey should be very glad if I would call upon 

them. 

1 wish we ^i^y n^t ip^t again til^ that time arrives. 

I ^m sur^ I shall not be very ambitious of being h;nown to any 
more of my relaticon^, if tb^y have any resemblance to thos$ wbose 
acquaintance I tvave been introduced; to 4rea4y< 
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Evelina in continuation. 

I had just finished my letter to you this motning, when a vioteot 
rapping at ibe door no^ade me riiii €|owK stairs ; and who should I 
see in th^ drawing-J^oomt but — ^ord Orvilte I 

He wa^ quite ajion^, for the f^Qiily to4 «^t af^embled fobre^ikfe^. 
He inquired first of mine, then, of the health of Mrs, and Mm Mkt 
van^ witli a degree of concern that rather surprised me, till he md 
that he had just be^n ii^forme^ of the accident we had met witiiat 
Ranelagh. He expressed his sorrow upon the occasion with tbe ut- 
most politeness, and lamented that la^ bad not been s6 fojrtunate as 
to hear of it in time to offer his services, * But I think,' he added, 
* Sir Clement WiHoughby had the Uonoujr ojf assisting you?' 

' He was with Captain Mirvan, my lord.' 

* I had heard of his being of your party ^' . 

I hope that flighty man has not bee« idling Lord Orville be only 
assisted me/ However, he did not pursue the subject-, but said, 
' This accident, though extrecoely ijinfortunate, will not, I hope, be 
the means of frightening you. f^om gracing Ranelagh with your 
presence ii\ future?' 



* Oixr- time, my tofd, fcft Londcm is elaiost expired already.' 

* Indeed ! do you leave town so very soon ?' 

^ O ye&9 my lord ; our stay has already eieceeded o«kr inteMidbs/ 
^ Are yoiiy tbeii, so partictilarly partial to the country?' 

* We merely came to town, my lord j to meet Captain Mirvan** 
^Aisd does Miss AnifiUe feel no concern at the idea of the many 

tncrurneralter absence wilt occasion ?' 

' O, my lord,— I'^m sure you don't think—' I stopped Ihere^ for, 
indeied, I hardly knew what I was going to say. My foolish embar- 
rassment, I suppose^ was the cause of whai'followed -, for he came 
ta me, and took my hand, saying, ^ I d(> thinks Qiat whoever has 
once seen Miss Anville, must receive an impression i^ever to be 
fofigolten.' ^ 

This compliment,— flfom Lord OrviUe,— ^ ^urfM'Ised me, that I 
could not speak v biit feK myself change colour, atid stood for some 
tnoitteuts sileht^ ahd looking down : however, the instant I rec<^^ 
lected my situation, I withdrew my hand, and told hltn that I would 
see If Mrs. Mim^n Wds not dressed. He did not oppose me — so 
airdy iwiftttt. 
I met them al^ m the stairs, and r^urn^d with them to breakthst. 
I have Mnce been extremely aDgry with mys<^lr fo^ neglecting so 
eiceitent an opportunity of apologiting for my beMviour at the 
ridotto : but, to own th^ truth, that affair never once Occurred to me 
during the short Heie-iHjSte Which we had together. ]Sut, if ever 
we should happen to be so situated again, I Wilt certainly mentiOh 
it ; for I am inexpressibly concerned at the thought of his harbouring 
an opinion that I am bold or impertinent, and I coiild almost kill 
myself for having given him the shadow of a reason for so shocking 
an idea. 

But was it not very odd that he should make me such a compli- 
ment? I expected it not from him;— but gallantry, I believe, is 
common to all men, whatever other qualities they may have in par- 
ticoldr. 

Ourbreakftist was the moat agreeable meal, if itm^y be called a 
m^ali that we have had since we came to town. IiltttM, but for 
Madame Duval, I should Iik$ Lendon extremely. 

The oonver^tion of Lord Orville is really delightiUl. His Inali- 
ners are^oelogant^ so gentle, so unassuming,that they at onto engafe 
esteem, and diffuse complacence. Far from being indtdently satisfied 
with his own acGomptlshmenfd;, as I hbve idready observed many 
men here are, though without any pretensions to his merit, he is 
most assiduously attentive to please and to serve all who are in his 
company -, aud though his sucoess is invariable, he never manifests 
th<d amplest degree of consciousness. 

I eOuM wish that^ou^ my dearest sir, knew Lord OrviHe^ be- 
cause I am sure you would love him ; and I have felt tMt wish fbr 
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no olher person I bave seen since I came to London. I somettmes 
imagine^ that when his youth is flown, his Yiyacity abated, and his 
life is devoted to retirement, he will, perhaps, resemble him whom 
I must love and honour. His present sweetness, politeness, and 
diffidence, seem to promise in future the same benevolence, dig^- 
nity, and goodneis. But I must not expaliate upon this subject. 

When Lord Orville was gone, — and he made but a very shorl 
visit,— I was preparing, most reluctantly, to wait upon Madame 
Duval ^ but Mrs. Mirvan proposed to the captain, that she should be 
invited to dinner in Queen-Ann-street*, and he readily consented, for 
he said he wished to ask after her Lyons ni^lig^e. 

The invitation is accepted, and we expect her every moment. But 
to me, it is very strange, that a woman who is -the uncontrolled mis^ 
tress of her time, fortune, and actions, should choose to expose her- 
self voLuntarily to the rudeness of a map who is openly determined 
to make her his sport. But she has very few acquaintance ; and, I 
fancy, scarce knows how to employ herself. 

How great is my obligation to Mrs. Mirvan, for bestowing tier 
time in a manner so disagreeable to herself, merely to proniote my 
happiness ! Every dispute in which her undeserving husband en- 
gages, is productive of pain and uneasiness to herself^ of this I am 
so sensible, that I even besought her not to send to Madame Duval ; 
but she declared she could not bear to have me pass all m>y time^ 
while in town, with her only. Indeed she could not be more kind to 
me, were she your daughter^ 



LETTER XIX. 
Evelina in continuation. 

Satarday morning, April te, 

• 

Madame Duval was accompanied by Monsieur du Bote. I am 
surprised that she should choose to introduce him where he is so 
unwelcome : and, indeed, it is strange that they should be so con- 
stantly together^ though I believe I should not have taken notice 
of it, but that Captain Mirvan is perpetually rallying me upon my 
grand-mammals beau. . 

They were both received by Mrs. Mirvan with her usual good^ 
breeding ; but the captain, most provokingly, attacked her imme- 
diately, saying, ' Now^ madam, you that have lived abroad, please 
to tell me this here : which did you like b^st, the warm room at 
Ranelagh, or the cold bath you went into afterwards ? thougli^ I 
assure you, you look so well, that I should advise you to take 
another dip.' 
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^ Majoiy sir/ cried she, ' nobody asked for your advice, so you* 
may as well keep it to yourself : besides, it's no such great joke, to 
be splashed, and to catch cold, and spoil all one's iMngs, whatever 
you may think of it.' 

' Splashed, quoth-a!— ^why I thought you were souse<f all over. 
— Come, come, don't minceHhe matter; pever si^il a good story ;> 
you know you hadn't a dry thread about you--' fore Gi^orge, I shalfc 
never think on' t without hallooing ! such a poor forlorti draggle-tailed 
— gentlewoman! and poor monseer French, here, like a drowned 
rat', by your side!' — 

^ Well, the worse pickle we was in, so much the worser in you 
Bot to help us ; for you knowed where we were fast enough, be- 
cause, while I laid in the mnd, I'm pretty sure I heard you snigger : 
so its like enough you jostled us down yourself; for Monsieur du 
Bois says, that he is sure he had a great jolt given him, or he 
shoiddn't haye fell.' 

The captain laughed so immoderately, that he really gave me also 
a suspicion that he was not entirely innocent pf the charge : how- 
ever^ he disclaimed it very peremptorily. 

*' Why, then,' continued she, ^ if you didn't do that, why didn't 
you come to help us? ' 

* Yfho^ I ? — what do you suppose I had forgot I was an English^ 
man, a filthy, beastly Englishman? ' 

' Very weil^ sir, very well ; but I was a fool to expect any better, 
for it's aU of a piece with the rest ; you know, you wanted to fling 
me out of the coach-window, the very first time ever I see you : 
but I'll never go to Ranelagh with you no more, that I'm resolved; 
for, I dare say, if the horses had runn'd over me, as I laid in that 
nastiness^ you'd never have stirred a step to save me.' 

' Lord, no, to be sure, ma'am, not for the world I I know your 
opinion of our nation too well, to affront you by supposing a 
Frenchman would want my assistance to protect you. Bid you 
think that monseer here and I had changed characters, and that 
he ^ould pop you into the mud, and I help you out of it? Ha! 
ha! ha!' 

.^O very well, sir, laugh on, it'^ like your manners; however, if 
poor Monsieur du Bois hadn't met with that unlucky ardent him-- 
self, I shouldn't have wanted nobody's help.' 

^ O, I promise you, madam, you'd never have h^d mine ; I knew 
my distance better : and as to your being a little ducked, or so, 
why, to be sure, monseer and you settled that between yourselves, 
so it was no business of mine.' 

* What, then, I suppose you want to make me believe as Mon- 
^sieur du Bois servednne that trick o' purpose?' 

^O' purpose! ay, certainly; who ever doubted that? Do yoi« 
think a Frenchman ever made a blunder? If he had been som& 
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fAnvasj-too^ed , English fellow, indeed, it might have teeo acci- 
dental : but what the deyil signifies all your hopping and eapering 
wiAiyour daneing-masters, if you can't balance yourselves upright?' 

In the midst of this dialogue, Sir Clement Willoughby made his 
appearanCe* Me affects to enter the house with ttie freedom of an 
old acquaintance ; and this very easinass^ which, to me, is astooishr 
ing, is what inost particularly recommends him to the captain. In* 
de^, he seems very successfully to study, all the humours of thai 
gentleman. , 

After having heartily welcomed him, ^ You ate just come in time, 
my boy,' said he, ' to settle a litUe matter .of a dispute between this 
here gentlewoman and I. Do you know she has been trying to per-* 
suade me, that she did not above half like the ducking monseer 
gave her t'other night?* 

^I should have hoped,' said Sir Qement, with the utmost gra- 
vity, ' that the friendship subsisting between that lady and gentle- 
man would have guarded them against any actions professedly dis- 
agreeable to each other : but probably, they night not have 
discussed the matter previously*, in which case the gentleman, i 
must own, seems to have beep guilty of inattention, since, in my 
humble opinion, it was his business first to have inquired whether 
the lady preferred soft or hard ground, before he dropped her.' 

* O very fine, gentlemen, very fine,' cried Madame Duval •, * you 
may try to set us together by the ears as much as you will; but Fm 
not such an ignorant person as to be made a fool of so easily ; so 
you needn't talk no more about it, for I sees into your designs.' 

Monsieur du Bois, who was just able to discover the subject upon 
which the conversation turned, made his defence, in French, with 
great solemnity : he hoped, he said, that the company wouUI, at 
least, acknowledge he did not come from a nation of brutes ; and, 
consequently, that to wilfully offend any lady was, to him, utterly 
impossible ; but that, on the contrary, in endeavouring, as was his 
duty, to save and guard her, he had himself suffered, in a manner 
which he would forbear io relate, but which, he greatly appre- 
hended, he shoukl feel the ill effects of for many months ; and 
then, with a countenance exceedingly lengthened, he added^ that 
he hoped^ would not be attributed to him as national prejudice, 
when he owned that he must, to the best of his memory, aver, that 
this unfortunate fall was owing to a sudden but violent push, which, 
he was $hocked to say, some malevolent person, with a design to 
bis ipjury, must certainly have given him ^ but whether with a view 
to mortify him, by making him let the lady fall, or whether merely 
to spoil his clothes, he could not pretend to determine. 

This disputation was, at last, concluded by^Mrs. Mirvan's pro- 
posing thai we should all go to Cox's museum. Nobody objected, 
and carriages were immediately ordered. 
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In oar way down stairs, Madame Buyal, in a' very passionate 
mapoer, said, *'MtL foi, if I wouJdnl give fifty guineas only to 
know who gave ns tlmt shove ! ' 

This museum is very astonishing, and very superb ^ yet it 
afforded me but little pleasure, for it is a mere show, though a 
wonderful one. 

Sir Clement Willoughby, in our walk round the room, asked me 
wfaat my opinion was of this brilliant spectacle! 

' It is very fine, and very ingenious,' answered I ; * and yet— I 
donU know how it is— but I seem to miss something,'* 

^ Excellently answered ! ' cried he ; ^ you have exactly defined my 
own feelings, though in a manner I should never have arrived at. 
But I was certain your taste was too well formed, to be pleased at 
the expense of your understanding.' 

'Pardi^' cried Madame Buval, 'I hope you two is difficult 
enough ! Fm siH*e if you don't like this you like nothing *, for it's 
the grandest, prettiest, finest sight that ever I see in England.' 

^ What,' cried the captain with a sneer, ^ I suppose this may be 
in your French taste? it's like enough, for it's all kickshas^^ work. 
But pr'ylhee, friend,' turning to the person who explained the de- 
vices, ^will you tell ma the iise of all this? for I'm not enough of a 
conjuror to find it out.' 

^ Use, indeed ! " repeated Madame Duval disdainfully ^ ^ lord, if 
every thing's to be useful ! ' — 

^ Why, sir, as to that,' said our conductor, ' the ingenuity of the 
mechanism — the beauty of the workmanship — the— undoubtedly, 
sir, any person of taste may easily discern the utility of such extra- 
ordinary performances.' 

*Why, then, sir,' answered the captain, 'your person of taste 
must be either a coxcomb or a Frenchman \ though, for the matter 
of that, 'tis the same thing.' 

Just then our attention was attracted by a pineapple ; which, 
suddenly opening, discovered a nest of birds, which immediately 
began to sing. * Well,' cried Madame Duval, ^ this is prettier than 
all the rest ! I declare, in all my travels, I never see nothing ele- 
ganter.' 

^Hark ye, friend,' said the captain, ^hast never another pine- 
af^le ? ' 

^Sir?'— 

^ Because if thou hast, pr'ythee give it us without the birds; for 
d'ye see, I am no Frenchman, and should relish something more 
substantial.' 

This entertainment concluded with a concert of mechanical mu- 
sic : I cannot explain how it was produced, but the effect was 
pleasing. Madame Duval was in ecstasies \ and the captain flung 
himself into so many ridionlous distortions, by way of mimicking 
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her, that he engaged t|ie attentioD of all the company ; and, h the 
mids^ofihe performance of the coronation anthem, while Madime 
Duval was affecting to beat time, and uttering many expressions of 
delight, he called suddenly for salts, which a lady, apprehending 
some distress, politely handed to him, and which instantly applying 
to the nostrils of poor Madame Duyal, she inyoluntarily^ snuffed up 
such a quantity, that the pain and surprise made her scream aloud. 
When she recovered, she reproached him with her usual yehe^ 
roence; but he protested he had taken that measure out of pare 
friendship, as he concluded, from her raptures, that she was go- 
ing into hysterics. This excuse by no means appeased her, and 
they had a violent quarrel \ but the only effect her anger had on the 
captain was to increase his diversion. Indeed, he laughs and talks 
so terribly loud in public, that he frequently makes us ashamed of 
belonging to him. 

Madame Duval, notwithstanding her wrath, made no'scrtxple of 
returning to dine in Queen-Ann-street. Mrs. Mirvan had secured 
places for the play at Drury-lane theatre, and, though ever uneasy 
in her company, she very politely invited Madame Duval to be of 
our party : ho'vi^ever, she had a*had cold, and chose to nurse it. I 
was sorry for her indisposition ^ but I knew not how to be sorry she 
did not accompany us, for she is— I must not say what, but yevp 
unlike other people. 



LETTER XX. 

EVEUNA m CONTINUATION. 

Our places were in the front row 6f a side-box. Sir Clement WiP^ 
loughby, who knew our intention, was at the door of the theatre, 
and handed us from the carriage. 

We had not been seated five minutes before Lord Orville, whom 
we saw in the stage-box, came to us -, and he honoured us with 
his company all the evening. Miss Mirvan and I both rejoiced thai 
Madame Duval was absent, as we hoped for the enjoyment of some 
conversation, uninterrupted by her quarrels with the captain : bul 
I soon found that her presence would have made. very little altera- 
tion ; for so far was I from daring to speak, that I knew not where 
even to look. 

The play was Love for Love *, and though it is fraught with wit 
and entertainment, I hope I shall never see it represented again ^ 
for it is so extremely indelicate — to use the sc^test word I can— 'thai 
Miss Mirvan and' I were perpetually out of countenance, and could 
neither make any observations ourselves, nor venture to listen to 
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fhose of oQiers. This was the more proToUog, as Ix>rd OrvHIe was 
in excellent spirits, and exceedingly entertaining. 

When the play was over, I flattered myself I should be able to 
look about me with less restraint, as we intended to stay the farce ^ 
but the curtain had hardly dropped, when the box-door opened, 
and in caihe Mr. Lovel, the man by whose foppery and imperti- 
nence I was so much teazed at the ball where I first saw Lord Or- 
vUle. 

I turned away my head, and began talking to Miss Mirvan ; for I 
was desirous to avoid speaking to him — but in vain ; for, as soon as 
he had made bis compliments to Lord Orville and Sir Clement Wil- 
loughby, who returned them very coldly, he bent his head forward, 
and said to me, ^ I hope, ma'am, you have eiljoyed your health ' 
since I had the honour — I beg ten thousand pardons, but, T protest 
I was going to say the honour of dancing with you— however,* I 
mean- the honour of seeing you dance ?' ' 

He spoke with a self-complacency that convinced me that he had 
studied this address, by way of making reprisals for my conduct at 
the ball -, I therefore bowed slightly, but made no answer. 

After a short silence he again called my attention, by saying, in 
an easy negligent way, ' I think, ma'am, you was never in town be- 
fore?'— ^ No, sir.' ' 

^So I did presume. Doubtless, ma'am, every thing must be in- 
finitely novel to you. Our customs, our manner»v and les etiquettes 
de nous autres can have very little resemblance to those you have 
been used to. I imagine, ma'am, your retirement is at no very 
small distance from the capital ?' 

I was so much disconcerted at this sneering speech, that I said 
not a word \ though T ever since thought my vexation both stimu- 
lated and delighted him. 

' The air we breathe here, however, ma'am,' continued he, very 
conceitedly, ' though foreign to tbat you have been accustomed to, 
has not, I hope, been at variance with your health?' 

* Mr. Lovel,' said Lord Orville, 'could not your ej^e have spared 
that question ?' , 

' O, my lord,' answered he, ' if health were the only cause of a 
lady's bloom, my aye, | grant, had been infallible from the first 
glance 5 but — ' 

' Gome, come,' cried Mrs. Mirvan, ' I must beg no insinuations 
of that sort. Miss Anville's colour, as you have successfilUy tried , 
may, you see, be heightened ^ but> I assure you, it would be past 
your skiU to lessen it.' 

* 'Pon honour, madam,' returned he, ' you wrong me \ I pre- 
sumed not toinfer thatrouge was the only succedaneum for health ; 
but really I have known so many different causes for a lady's colour^ 
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rach as flushtng-Huiger-^^aayai^e Aonfe-HUMl so ibHh, tfial I 
never dare decide to which it may be owing i' 

^ As to such causes as them there,' cried the captain, ^they must 
belong to those that they Iceep company with.' 

^ Very true, captain,' said Sir Ciement : ^the natural complexion 
has nothing to do with occasional sallies oT the passion^, or any M- 
cidental causes.' 

*No, truly,' returned the captain : *for now here's me, why I 
look lilce aay other man, just now ^ and yet, if you were to put me 
in a passion, 'fore George, you'd soon see me have as due a bigh 
colour as any painted Jezebel in all this place, be she never so be- 
daubed/ 

' But,' said Lord Orville, ' the difference of natural and of arti- 
ficial colour seems to^ me very easily discerned ; that of nature is 
mottled, and varying : that Of art set, and too smooth -, it wafhts that 
animatidn, that glow, that indescribable somethings Which even 
now that I see it, wholly surpasses «11 my powers of expression.^ 

' Your lordship,' said Sir Clement, ^is universally acknowtelged 
to be a connoisseur in beauty.' 
•^ And you, Sir Qement,' returned he,, ^ an enthusiast.'' 
^ I am proud to own it,' cried Sir Clement ; ^ in such a cause, 
and before such objects, enthusiasm is simply Hhe consequence of 
not being blind.' 

' Pr'ythee, a tri^ce with all this palavering,' cried the captain : 
' the women are vain enough already \ no need for to puff 'em up 
more.' 

^ We must all submit to the commanding officer,^ said Sir Clement : 
^ therefbre, let us cali another subject. Pray, ladies, how have you 
been entertained with the play ?' 

^ Want of entertainment,^ said Mrs. Mirvan, ^ is its least feult \ but 
I own there are objections to it, which I should be glad to see 
removed.' 

' 1 could have ventured to answer for the ladies,' said Lord Or- 
ville, ^ since I am sure this is not a play that can be honoured with 
their approbation.' 

^ What, I suppose it is not sentimental enough !' cried the captain, 
^ or else it is too good for them -, for I'll maintain it's one of the 
best comedies in our language, and has more wit in one scene than 
there is in all the new plays put together.' 

* For my part,' said Mr. Lovel, ' I confess I seldom listen to the 
players *, one has so much to do, in looking about and finding out 
one's acquaintance, that really one has no time to mind the stage. 
Pray, ( most affectedly fixing his eyes upon a diamond ring on his 
Mttle finger) pray— what was the play to-nlghl?" 

* Why, what thed— 1,' cried the captain, *doyou come to ttie play 
without knowing what it is ?' 
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* O yes, sir, yes, very frec|ueDtly ^ I hav^ na ttme to read {day- 
bills ; one merely comes to meet one's friends, wi show that one's 
alive.' 

^ Ha, ha, ha ! — and so,.' cried the captain, ' it costs you five shil- 
lings a night jqst to show you're alive ! Well, 'faith, my friends 
should all think me dead and under ground before Td be at that 
expense for 'em. Ho^somever,-^this here you may take from nrn 
— M^ey'll find you out fast enough if you have any thing to give 'em. 
— And so you've been here aU this time, and don't know what the 
plfi^y was?' 

* Why, really, sir=, a phky requires. SQ much attention,— it k 
scarce possible to keep s^wake if one listens ;— for, indeed, by the 
time it is evening, one has been so fatigued with dinii]^,-r-or wine, 
---or thehouse,— or sludyiftg,— .tljjal it is--rit is perfectly an impos- 
sibiUty. Bull now I think, of it, I believe I have a hill in my pocket ; 
Oy ay, here, it is,-r-^Qve for Love, ay,— true, ha,, ha !— how could 
I besostupid!'^ . 

♦O, easily enough, as to that, I warrant you,' said the caplain; 
^ but, by my soul, this is om of Hie best jokes I ever heard ! Coim 
to a play, and not know wl^^t it is!.— Why, I suppose you wouldn't 
have found it* out> if they haid fobh'd you oiS with a scra^ktog of 
SiMyie):s, OF an opera?— Ha> ha, ha!— Why now I should, have 
tbouglht yoi\ cKiigl4 hi^ve taken some notice of one Mr. Tatde thai 
is i© this play ?' 

The sarcasm, which caused a general smile, made him colour ; 

but turq$(i^ to (Jbe oai^l^m With a look of conceH> which impUed 
thai he had.ai^toiit rea4y> h^^«i4> 'Pray, sir, give me leave lo ask 
— Whai dp you thjidc of one Mr- M^n, who i$ also in this play ?' 

The captain, regarding 14m with 6)e utmost CM^fttempt, answered 
in a loud, voice, ' Think of him I— why, 4 think he is a 'man /' And 
Vpifitky staring full in, his fece, he stpuj&k hisicane en the ground with 
a violence that made him start. He did not, however, choose to 
($kke 4ay- Qojiice of this ; but, having bit bis nails some time in esa- 
uifest confusion^ he tui^ned very qui^k tio me, and in a sneeris^ tone 
of voice, said, ' For. my part, I was most struck with the .courury 
yo^nf: lady, ]^iss Prue. Pray what do yom think of her» ma'am?' 

^ Indeed, sir' cried I, very much provoked, ** I think— that is, I 
do not tibink any thiQg about heij.' 

' WeH, really, ma'am^ ypu prodigiously suifprise me I maisy ap- 
paremment ce 11' est qu'unefacon de parler? — though I should 
beg your pardon, for probably you do not understani^i French?' 

I made no answer, for I thought his rudeness, intolerable ^ but 
Sir Clement^ with great warmth, said, ' I ,am surprised that you 
can suppose such an object as Miss F(ue would engage the attention 
of m$^ Anville for a moment.' 

'^O, air,' returned this f<9, ^'tis the first character in the piece! 
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veil drawn !— M much the thing l-rsuch true eountry breed- 
ing — such rural ignorance ! ha, ha, ha !*— *tis most admirably hit 
off, 'pon honour?' 

I could almost have cried, that such impertinence should be level- 
led at me ^ and yet, chagrined as I was, I could never behold Lord 
OrviUe and this man at the same time^ and feel any regret for the 
cause I had given of displeasure. 

' The only female in the play,' said LordOrville, ^ worthy of being 
mentioned to these ladies is Angelica.' 

' Angelica,' cried Sir Clement, ' is a noble girl \ she tries her lover 
severely, but she rewards him generously.' 

^ Yet, in a trial so long,' s^id Mrs. Mirvan, ^ ihere seems rather 
too much consciousness of her power.' 

^ Since my opinion has the ^nction of Mrs. Mirvan's,' added 
Lord Orville, ^ I will venture to say, that Angelica bestows her hand 
rather with the air of a benefactress, than with Ihe (enderness of a 
mistress. Generosity without delicacy, like w^t without judgment, 
generally gives as much pain as pleasure. The uncertainty in which 
she keeps Valentine, and her manner of trifling with his temper 
give no very favourable idea of her own.' 

' Well, my lord,' said Mr. Lovel, ' it must, however, be owned, 
that uncertainty is not the ton among our ladies at present ; nay, 
indeed, I think they say, — though 'faith (taking a pincbof snuff ), I 
hope it is not true — but they say, that we now are most shy and 
backward.' 

The curtain then drew up, and our conversation ceased. Mr. 
Lovel, finding we chose to attend to 4he flayers, left the box. How 
strangeit is, sir, that this inan, not contented With the large share 
of foppery and nonsense which he has from nature, should think 
proper to affect yet more! for what he said of Tattle and of Miss 
Prue, convinced me that he really had listened to the play, ttibugh 
he was sd ridiculous and foolish as to pretend ignorance. 

But how malicious and impertinent is ihis creature to talk to me 
in such a manner! I am sure I hope I shall never see him again. 
I should have despised him heartily as a fop, had he never spoken 
to me at all-, but now, that he thinks proper to resent his supposed 
ill'^usage, I am really quite afraid of him. 

The entertainment was, The Deuce is in him; which Lord 
Orville observed to be the most finished and elegant petite piece 
that was ever written in English. 

In our way home, Mrs. Mirvan put me into some consternation 
by saying, it was evident, from the resentment which this Mr. Lovel 
harbours qf my conduct, that he would think it a provocation suf- 
ficiently important for a duel, if his courage equalled his wratti. 

I am terrified at the very idea. Good Heaven ! that a man so 
weak and frivolous should be so revengeftri ! However, if bravery 
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would haf e excited him to affront Lord QrviUe, bow mudi reason 
liave I to rejoice that cowardice make^ bim coRt^nted witb venting 
his spleen upon me! But we shall leaye town soon, and^ I hope, 
.see bim no more; 

It was some consolation to me to hear from MissMirvan, that, 
wbile he was speaking to me so cavalierly, Lord Orville regarded 
him with great indignation. 

But, really, I think there ought to be a book of the laws and 
customs h la modey presented to all young people upon their first 
introduction into public company. 

To-night we go to the Opera, where I expect very great pleasure. 
We shall have the same parly as at the play \ for Lord Orville said 
be should be tbere^ and would look for us. 



LETTER XXI. 
Evelina in continuation. 

I have a volume to write of the adventures of yesterday. 

In the afternoon, - at Berry Hill I should have said the evening, 
for it was almost six o'clock, — while Miss Mirvan and I were dress- 
ing fpr'the Opera, and in high spirits from the expectation of great 
entertainment and pleasure, we heard a carriage stop at the door, 
and concluded that Sir Clement Willoughby, with his usual assi- 
duity, was come to attend us to the Haymarket \ but, in a few nio- 
meots,,wbat was our surprise to see ourx;hamber door flung open, 
and Che two Miss Branghtons enter the room ! They advanced to 
me with, great familiarity, saying, '^Haw do you do, cousin? — so 
w0'Ye caught you at the glass!— well, Tm determined Pll tell my 
brother of that!' 

Miss Mirvan, who had never before seen them, and could not at 
first imagine who they were, looked so much astonished, that I was 
ready to laugh myself, till the eldest said, ' We're come to take you 
to the Opera, miss^ papa and my brother are below, and we are to 
call for your grand-mamma as we go along. 

* 1 am very sorry,", answered I, ' that you should have taken so 
much trouble, as^I am engaged already.' 

^^ Engaged ! .lord, miss, never mind that,' cried the youngest; 
^ this youngilady will make your excuses,'I dare say ; it's only doing 
as one would be done by, you know.' 

^ Indeed, ma'am,' said Miss Mirvan, ' i shall myself be very sorry 
to be deprived of Miss Anville's company this evening.' 

' Well, miss, that is not so very good-natured in you,' said Miss 
Branghton^ ^ considering we only come to give our cousin pleasure ; 
it's no good to usy it's all upon her account \ for we came I don't 
know how much round about to take her up.' 
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' I am extremely obliged lo you/ said I, ^ and very aopry yon 
bave lost so much time : but I caDnot possibly b^lp it, for I enga^ 
myself without kuowiog you would call/ 

^ Lord, what signifies that?' said Miss Polly ; ' you're no old Biaid, 
and so you needn't be so very formal : besides, I da^e say those yoa 
are engaged to.a'n'l half so near related to you as we are/ 

^ I must be^ yo^ not to press me ^uy further ,^ for t, assure you it 
Is not in my power to attend you,' 

^ Why, we came all out of the city on purpose : besides, your 
grand-mamma expects you; — and pray what aref we to say to her?' 

' Tell her, if you please, that {am much concerned, — ^but thati 
am pre-engagec}.' ' ' ' 

^ And Who to ?' demanded the abrupt Miss Branghton. . 

' To Mrs. Mirvan, — and a large parly.' . 

' And, pray, what are you all going to do, that it would be such a 
tnighty matter for you to come along with us?' 

' We are all going to — lo the Opera.' . • ' ' 

' O dear, if that be all, why can't we go all together ?' 

I was e&lremely disconcerted at this forward and ignorant 
behaviour, and yet their rudeness very much l^ened my concern 
at refusing them. Indeed, their dress was siich, a& would have 
. rendered their scheme of accompanying our party impracticable, 
even if Lhad desired it; and this, as they did not tkiemselves find 
'out, I was obliged, in t^rms the least piorUfying I could think of, 
lo tell them. 

They werQ very much chagrined, and asked were I should sit. 

* In the pit,' answered I. 

' In the pit ['.repeated Miss Branghlon ; ' Well, really, I niust own, 
I should nevepr have supposed that my gown was not good enough 
for the pit : but come, Polly, lei's go ; if iniss does hot think us fine 
enough Ibr her, why to be sure she may choose/ 

Surprised at this ignorance, I \y'ould h^ve explained to. them, 
that the pit at the Opera required the same dress as the boxes ; but 
they were so much affronted they would not hear me \ and^ in great 
displeasure, left the room, sayiug, they would not have troubled me, 
only they thought 1 should not be so proud with my own relations, 
and that they had at least as good a Vlght to my company as 
strangers. . . 

I endeavoured to apologize^ ai;id would have sent a long message 
to Madame Duval : but they hastened away without listening to me; 
and I could not follow them down stairs, because I was tiot dressed. 
The last words I heard them say wer^,^ ' Well, her grand-inamma 
will be in a fme passion, that's one gpod thing.' 

Though I was extremely mad at this visit,- yet I so heartily 
rejoiced at their going, that I would not su^er myself to think 
gravely about it. 
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Soon aHer, Sir Clement actually tame, and we all went down 
stairs. Mrs. Mirvan ordered tea : and we were engaged in a very 
lively conversation, when the servant announced Madame Duval, 
who instantly followed him into the room. 

Her face was the colour of scarlet, and her eyes sparkled with 
fury. She came up to me with a hasty ^tep, saying, ^ So, miss, you 
refuse to come to me^ do you? And pray who are you, to dare to 
disdbey me?'. 

I was quite frightened ; — I made no answer ; — I even attempted 
to rise, and could not, but sat still, mute and motionless. 

Every hody but Miss Mirvan seemed in the utmost astonishment ; 
and the captain rising and approaching Madame Duval, with a voice 
of authority, said, 'Why, how now, Mrs. Turkey-cock, what's put 
you into this here fluster ? ' 

* It's nothing to you,' answered she, ' so you may as well hold 
your tongue •, for I sha'n't be called to no account by you, I assure 
you.' 

* There you're out. Madam Fury,' returned he •, ' for you must 
know, I never suffer any body to be in a passion in my house, but 
myself.' 

' But you shall,' cried she, in a great rage \ * for V\\ be in as 
great a passion as ever I please, without asking your leave : so don't 
give yourself no more airs about it. And as for you, miss (again ad- 
vancing to me), I order you to follow me this moment, or else I'll 
make you repent it all your life.' And, with these words, she flung 
outof the room. 

I was in such extreme terror, at being addressed and threatened 
in a manner to which 1 am so wholly unused, that I almost thought 
I should have fainted. 

' Don't be alarmed, my love,' cried Mrs. Mirvan, ' but slay where 
you are, and I will follow Madame Duval, and try to bring her to 
reason.' 

Miss Mirvan took my hand, and most kindly endeavoured to raise 
my spirits, Sir Clement, too, approached me, with an ^ir so inter- 
ested in .my distress, that I could not but feel myself obliged to 
him \ and, taking my other hand, said, ^ For Heaven's sake, my 
dear madam, compose yourself : surely the violence of such a 
wretch ought merely to move your contempt \ she can have no 
right, I imagine, to lay her commands upon you, and I only wish 
that you would allow me. to speak to her.' 

' O no! not for the world ! — indeed, I believe, — I am afraid— I 
had better follow her.' 

^ Follow her ! Good God, my dear Miss Anville, would you trust 
yourself with a mad woman ? for what else can you call a creature 
whose passions are so insolent ? No^ no ; send her word at once to 

5 
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leave the house, and tell her ybu desire (hat she will nerer see you 
agaiD.' 

' sir ! you don't know who you talk of! — it would iU beoome 
me to send Madame Duval such a message/ 

^ But 'why^ cried he (looking very inquisitive), ^why should you 
f^rupte lo treat her as she deserves?' 

I then found that his aim was to discover (he nature of* her con- 
nexion with me*, but I felt so much ashamed of my near relatibn- 
siiip to her, that I could not perauade myself to aoswer bim, and 
only entreated that he would leave her to Mrs. Mfrvan, who just 
then entered the room. 

Before she could speak to me, the captain called out, ^WelJ, 
Goody, what have you done with Madame French? is she cooled a 
little? cause if she ben't, I've Just thought of a most excellent device 
to bring her to.' 

'My dear Evelina,' said Mrs. Mirvan, ^ I have been vainly en- 
deavouring to appease her *, I pleaded your engagement, and pro- 
mised your future attendance : but I am sorry to say, my love, 
that I fear her rage will end in a total breach (which I think you had 
better avoid) if she is any further opposed.' 

' Then I will go to her, madam,' cried I ; ^ and, indeed, it is now 
no matter, for I should not be able to recover my spirits sufficiently 
to enjoy much pleasure any where this evening.' 

Sir Clement began a very warm expostulation and entreaty^ (hat 
I would not go \ but I begged him to desist, and told him, very ho- 
nestly, that, if my compliance were not indispensably necessary, I 
$hould require i)0 persuasion to slay. He then took my hand, to lead 
me down stairs \ but the captain desired him to be quiet, saying he 
would 'squire me himself, because, he added (exultingly rubbing his 
hands), I have a wipe ready for the old lady, which may serve her 
to chew as she goes along.^ 

We found her in the parlour. ' 0, you're come at last, miss, 
are you? — fine airs you give yourself, indeed! — mafoi^ if you 
hadn't come, you tiiight have staid, I assure you, and have been 
a beggar fo»your pains.- 

'Heyday, madam,' cried the captain (prancing forward, with 
a look of great glee),- ^ wliat, a'n't you got out of that there pas- 
sion yet? why thefi, 141 tell you what to do to cool yourself, — 
call upon your old friend, Monseer Slippery, who was with yon 
at Renelagh, and give my service to him, and tell him, if he sets 
any store by your health, that I desire he'll give you such another 
souse as he did before : he'll know what T mean, and I'll warrant 
you he'll do't for my sake.' 

^ Let him, if he dares !' cried Madame Duval ^ ' but I sha'n't 
stay to answer you no more ; you are a vulgar fellow 5 — and so, 
child, let us leave him to himself.' 



^ Bark ye, madam,' crwA the captain, ^ jon'i best not eall 
names ; beeause, d^ye see, if you do, I shall make bold to show 
you the door/ 

She changed colour, aod saying, ^ Pardi^ I can show it myself,^ 
bttiTied out of the room, and I foflowed her into a hackney-coaclk 
But before we drove off, the captain, looking out of the parlour 
window, lialled out, ^ D'ye hear, madam, don't forget ray mes-^ 
sage to monseer.'* 

You will believe our ride was not the most agreeable in tlie 
w(H*ld \ iodeed^ it would foe difficult to say which was least pleased^ 
Madame Duval or me^ though the reasons of our discontent were 
so different : however, Madame DuTal soon got th9 start of me ; 
for we had hardly turned out of Queen*Ann-street, when a man, 
rquBing faU speed, stopped Ihe coaoh. He came up to the window^ 
and I saw he was the captain's servant. He had a broad grin on 
ills feoe, and panted for breath. Madame Duval demanded his 
iMsiness t ^ Madam,' answered he, ^ my master desires his eom-^ 
plim^ts to you, and— and^and he says he wishes it well over 
with you. He! he! he!' — 

MadameDuval instantly darted forward, andgav^him a violent 
J^aw OB the face. ' Take that back for your answer, sirrah,' cried 
she, ' and learn to grin at your betters another time. Coachman, 
drive ^00 !* 

The servant was in a violent passion, and swore terribly ; but 
we were soon out of hearing. 

The rage of Madame Duval was greater than ever ; and she 
Inveighed against Ihe captain with such fury, that I was even ap- 
prehensive she would have returned to his house, purposely to 
reproach him, which she repeatedly threatened to do; nor would 
she, I believe, have hesitated a moment, but that, notwithstanding 
lier violenee, he has really made her afraid of him. 

When we came to her lodgings we found all the Branghtons in 
the passage, impatiently waiting for us with the door open. 

^ Ooly see, here's mtss !' cried the brother. 

^ Weil, I declare I thought as much!' said the yd^nger sister. 

^Why, miss,' said Mr. Branghton, 'I think you might as well 
tiiyve c<)me wifli your cousins at dnce ; it's throwing money in the 
dirt, to pay two coaches for one fare.' 

*• Lord, father,' eried the son, ^ make no words about that ; for 
IMl pay for the coaeh that, miss had.' 

' O, I know very wdl,' answered Mr. Branghton, ^ that you're 
always more ready to spend than to earn.' 

I then interfered^ and begged that I might mysdf be allowed 
to pay the fare, as the expense was incurred upon my account : 
they all said no, and proposed that the same coach should carry 
us to the Opera. 
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While this passed, the Miss Branghtons were eiaoiiiiiDg my 
dress, which, indeed, was very improper for my company; and 
as I was extremely unwilling to be so conspicuous amongst them, 
I requested Madame Duval to fx>rrow a hat w bonnet for me of 
the people of the house. But she never wears either herself, and 
thinks them very English and barbarous; therefore she insisted 
that I should go fuH dressed, as I had prepared myself for the pit, 
though I made many objections. 

We were then all crowded into the same carriage ; but when we 
arrived at the opera-house, I contrived to pay the coachman. They 
made a great many speeches ; but Mr. Branghton's redection had 
determined me not to be indebted to him. 

If I had not been too much chagrined to laugh, I should have 
been extremely diverted at their ignorance of whatever belongs 
to an opera. In the first place, they could not tell at what door 
we ought to enter, and we wandered about for soipe time, with- 
out knowing which way to turn : the^ did not choose to apply to 
me, though I was the only person of the party who had ever before 
been at an opera ; because they were unwilling to suppose that 
their country cousin^ as they were pleased to call me, should be 
better acquainted with any London public place than themselves. 
I was very indifferent and careless upon the subject; but not a 
little uneasy at finding that my dress, so different from that of the 
company to which I belonged, attracted general notice and of>- 
servation. 

In a short time, however, we arrived at one of the door-keeper's 
bars. Mr. Branghton demanded for what part of the house they 
took money ? They answered, the pit ; and regarded us all with 
great earnestness. The son then advancing, said, ^ Sir^ if you 
please, I beg that I may treat missj- 

' We'll settle that another time/ answered Mr. Branghton, and 
put down a guinea. 

Two tickets of admission were given to him. 

Mr. Branghton, in his turn, now stared at the door-keeper, 
and demanded what he meant by giving him only two tickets for 
a guinea. 

^ Only two, sir!' said the man ; ' why, don't yoo Jcnow that the 
tickets are half-a-guinea each ?' 

' Half-a-guinea each ! repeated Mr. Branghton, 'why I never 
heard of such a thing in my life! And pray» sir, how many wiH 
they admit?' 

' Just as usual, sir, one person each.' 

* But one person for half-a-guinea !— why, I only want to sil 
in the pit, friend.' . 

' Had not the ladies better sit in the gallery, sir ; for they'll 
hardly choose to go into the pit with their hats on?' 
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^ O, as to that/ cried Miss Branghton, ^ if our hats are too 
high, ^e'il take them off vihen we get in. I sha'n't miod it, for 
I did my hair on purpose.' 

Another party ijhen approaching, the door-keeper could ho 
longer attend to Mr. Branghton; who, taking up the guinea, told 
him it should be long enough before he'd see it again, and walked 
away. 

The young ladies, in some confusion, expressed their surprise 
that their papa should not know the opera prices, which, for their 
parts, they had read in the papers a thousand times. 

* The price of stocks, said he, ' is enough for me to see afler •, 
and I took it for granted it was the same thing here as at the 
play-house.* 

^ I knew well enough what the price was,' said the son ; ' but 
I would not speak, because I thought perhaps they'd take less, 
as we're such a large party,' 

The sisters both laughed very contemptuously at this idea, and 
asked him if he ever heard of people's abating any thing at a 
public place? 

' .1 don't know whether I have or no,' answered he; * but I am 
sure if Ihey would, you'd like it so much the worse.' 

* Very true, Tom,' cried Mr. Branghton : ' tell a woman that 
any thing is reasonable, and she'll be sure to hale it.' 

' Well^' said Miss Polly, ' I hope that aunt and miss will be of 
our side, for papa always takes part with Tom.' 

^Come, come,' cried Madame Duval, ' if you stand talking 
here, we sha'n't get no place at all.' 

Mr. Branghton then inquired the way to the gallery ] and when 
we came to the dopr-keeper, 46manded what was to i)ay. 

^ The usual price, sir,' said the man. 

*' Then give me change,' cried Mr. Branghton, again putting 
down his guinea. 

' For how many, sir?' .;: 

* Why — let's see for six.' 

* For six, sir? why you've given me but a guinea.' 

*' But a guinea! why, how much would you have? I suppose i^ 
Tn't half-a-guinea a piece here too?' 

' No, sir, only five shillings*' 

Mr. Branghton again took up his unfortunate guinea, and pro* 
tested he would submit to no such imposition, I then proposed that 
we should return home, but Madame Duval would not consent ; and 
we were conducted , by a woman who sells books of the opera, to 
another gallery-door, where after isome disputing, Mr. Branghton 
at last paid, and we all went up stairs. 

Madame Duval complained very much of the trouble of going sip 
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high ; but Mr. BraDghton desired her not to hold thd place too 
cheap ^ ^ for, whatever yoa think,' cried he, ^ I assure jou I paid 
pit price ; so don't suppose I come here UHKk^G m; mooey*' 

^ Well) to be sure/ said Miss Braoghton, ' thefe's no judging of a 
place by the outside, else, I must needs say, ttiere's oothing very 
extraordinary in the staircase/ 

But, when we entered the gallery, their amazement and disap- 
pointment became general. For a few instants they looked at one 
another without speaking, and then they all broke silence at once. 

' Lord, papa,' exclaimed Miss Polly \ ^ why, you have brought us 
to the one-shilling gallery V 

' 111 be glad to give you two shillings, though,' ai^wered he, ^ to 
pay. I was never so fooled out of my money before, since the hour 
of my birth. Either the door-keeper's a knave, or this is the greatest 
imposition that ever was put upon (he public' 

"-Mafoiy cried Madade Duval, 'I never sal in such a mean 
place in all my life 5— why, il*s as high— we sha'n't see nothing.' 

' I thou(;hl at the time,' said Mr. Branghton, ' that three shillings 
was an exorbitant price for a place in the gallery \ but as we'd been 
asked so much at the other doors, why I paid it without many 
words-, but then, to be sure, thinks I, it can never be like any other 
gallery ; we shall §ee some crincum crankum or other for our 
jndney \ but I find it's as arrant a take-in as ever I met with.' 

'Why, it's as like the twelve-penny gallery at Drury-lane/ 
cried the son, ^as two peas are to one another. I never knew 
father so bit before.' 

' Lord,' said Miss Branghton, ^ I thought it would have been 
quite a fine place, — all over, I don't know what, — and done quite 
in taste.' 

In this manner they continued to* express their dissdlisfaction till 
the curtain drew up^ after which their observations irere very 
curious. They made no allowance fbr the customs, or even (br the 
language, of another country ; but formed all their remarks upon 
comparisons with the English theatre. 

Notwithstanding my vexation at having been forced into a party 
so very disagreeable, and that too, from one so much — so very 
tnueh the contrary — yet would they have suffered me to listen, I 
should have forgotten every thing unpleasani, and fett notbing but 
delight in hearing the sweet voice of Signer Millico, the first singer; 
but they tormented me with continual talking. 

* What-a Jabbering they make !' cried Mr. Branghton ; ' there'* 
no knowing a word they say. Pray^ what's the reason they can't 
•as well sing in English ?^but I suppose the fine fblks would not 
like it, if they could ujiderstand it.' 

' How unnatural their action is!' $aid the son^ 'why, now, who 
ever saw an Englishman put himself in such out-of-the-^way postures?^ 
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' For my part/ md Missa Polly, « I thiak it'» t^ry preily, only i 
donH kDQW what it means,' 

'Lord, what does timt signify?' cried her sister : ' OAyn't One 
like a thing without fyeing so very partioular ?-^Yoo may see that 
miss likes it, and I don't suppose she knorws more of the matter Ihttii 
we do/ 

A gentleman, soon after, was so. obliging as to make room in the 
front row for Miss Branghton and me. We had no sooner sealed 
ourselyes, than Miss Branghton exclaimed, ^Good gracious! only 
see!-«why, Polly, all the people in the pH are without hats, dressed 
like any thing !' 

*Lord, so they are!' cried Miss Polly : * well, I nevef saw th6 
like!— it's worth coming to the opera, if one saw nothing else.' 

I was then able to distinguish the happy party I had left 3 and I 
saw that Lord OrviUe had seated himself next to Mrs. Mirvan. Sir 
Clement had his eyes perpetually cast towards the flve-shilling gal- 
lery, where I suppose he concluded that we were sealed : however, 
before the opera was over, I have reason to believe that he had 
discovered me, high and distant as I was from him. Probably he 
distinguished me by my head-dress. 

At the end of the first act , as the green curtain dropped to pre^ 
pare for the dance, they imagined that the opera was don^^^nd 
Mr. Branghton expressed great indignation that he had been tricked 
out of his money with so liCtle trouble. ' Now, if any Englishman 
was to do such an impudent thing as this,' said he, ' why, he'd be 
pelted; — but here, one of these outlandish gentry may do just what 
he pleases, and come on, and squeak out a song or two, and then 
pocket your money without further ceremony.* 

However, so determined he was to be dissatisfied, that before the 
conclusion of the third act he found slill more fault with the opera 
for being too long; and wondered whether they thought their 
singing good enough to serve us for supper. 

During the symphony of a song of signor Millico's, in the second 
act, young Mr. Branghton said, ' It's my belief that that fellow's 
going to sing another song! why' there's nothing but singing! — I 
wonder when they'll speak.' 

This ^ng, which was slow and pathetic, caught all my attentioui 
and I leaned my head forward to avoid hearing their pi^ervations, 
that I might listen without interruption : but upon turning round , 
when the song was over, I found that I was the object of geners^ 
diversion to the whole party ; Cor the Miss Braoghtons were tittering, 
and the two gentlemen nuiking signs and faces at me, ^mplykig their 
contempt of my affectation. 

This discovery determined me to appear as inattentive aa tbeiD- 
selves ) but I was very much provoked at being thus pievesited en^ 
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joylDg ttie only pleasure, whicb^ In such a party, was within my 
power. 

^ So, miss,* said Mr. Branghtoo., ^ youfe quite in the fashion, I 
see ; so you like operas? well, I'm not so polite ; I canU like nonsense, 
let it be never so much the taste/ 

' But pray, miss," said the son, ^ what makes that fellow look so 
doleful while he is ^nging?' 

^ Probably because the character he performs is in distress.' 

' Why then, I think he might as well let alone singing till he's in 
better cue : it's out of all nature for a n^an to be piping when he's in 
distress. For my part, I never sing but. when I'm merry ^ yet I love 
a song as well as most people/ 

When the curtain dropped they all rejoiced. 

' How do you like it?— and how do you like it?' passed from one 
to another with looks of the utmost contempt. ' As for me,' said 
Mr. Branghton, ' they've caught me once^ but jf ever they do again 
I'll give 'em leave to sing me to Bedlam for my pains : for such a 
heap of stuff never did I hear : there isn't one ounce of sense in the 
whole opera, nothing but one continued squeaking and squalling 
from beginning to end.' 

^ If I had been in the pit,' said Madame Duval, ^ I should have 
liked it vastly, for music is my passion ] but sitting in such a place 
as this is quite unbearable.' 

Miss Branghton, looking at me, declared, that she was not genteel 
enough to admire it. 

Miss Polly confessed, that, if they would but sing English, she 
would like it yery well. 

The brother wished he could r^ise a riot in the house, because 
then he might get his money again. 

And finally they all agreed that it was monstrous dear. 

During the last dance I perceived standing near the gallery-door 
Sir Clement Wiiloughby. I was extremely vexed, and would have 
given the world to have avoided being seen by him : my chief 
objection was, from the apprehension that he would hear Miss 
Branghton call me cousin. — I. fear you will think this London 
journey has made roe' grow very proud ; but indeed this fhmily is 
so low-bred and vulgar, that I should be equally ashamed of such 
a connexion in the country, or any where. And really I had al- 
ready been so much chagrined that Sir Clement had been a witness 
of Madame Duval's power over me, that I could not bear to be 
-exposed to any further mortification. 

As the seats cleared, by parties going away. Sir Clement ap- 
proached nearer us. The Miss Branghtons observed with surprise, 
what fine gentleman was come into the gallery -, and they gave me 
great reason to expect, that they would endeavour to attract his 
notice, by familiarity with me, wheneifer he should join us ^ and 
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SO I formed a 6ort of plan to preyent any conversation. I'm afraid 
you will think it wrong ; and so T do myself now ; — but at the time 
I only considered how I might avoid immediate humiliation. 

As soon he was within two seats of us, he spoke to me : ^1 am 
very happy, Miss Anville, to have found you, for the ladies below 
have each an humble attendant, and therefore I «ome to offer my 
services here.' «» 

* Why then,' cried I, (not without hesitating), ' if you please, — 1 
mil join them.' 

'Will you allow me the honour of conducting you?' cried he^ ' 
eagerly ; and instantly taking my hand, he would have marched 
away with me : but I turned to ])^adame Duval^ and said, ' As our 
party is so large, madam, if will give me leave, I will go down to 
Mrs. Mirvan, that I may not crowd you in the coach.' 

And then, without waiting for an answer, I suffered Sir Clement 
to hand me out of the gallery. 

Madame Duval, I doubt not, will be very angry ; and so I am with 
myself now, and therefore I cannot be surprised : but Mr. Brangh- 
ton, I am sure, will easily comfort himself, in having escaped the 
additional coach-expense or carrying me to Queen-Ann-street : as to 
his daughters, they had no time to speak *, but I saw they were in 
utter amazement. 

My inten(|on was to join Mrs. Mirvan, and accompany her home. 
Sir Clement was in high spirits and good-humour -, and all the way 
we went, I was fool enough to rejoice in secret at the success of my 
plan ] nor was it till I got down stairs, and amidst the servants, 
that any difficulty occurred to me of meeting my friends. 

I then asked Sir Clement how I should contrive to acquaint Mrs. 
Mirvan that I had left Madame Duval ? 

^ I fear it will be almost impossible to find her,' answered he ; 
^ but you have no objection to permitting me to see you safe home.' 

He then desired his servant, who was waiting, to order his cha- 
riot to draw up. 

This quite startled ^me : I turned to him hastily, and said that I 
could not thing of going away without Mrs. Mirvan. 

^ But how can we meet with her?' cried he; 'you will nol 
choose to go into the pit yourself ; I cannot send a servant there ^ 
and it is impossible for me to go and leave you alone.' 

The truth of this was indisputable, and totally silenced me. Yet, 
as soon as I could recollect myself, I determined not to go into his 
chariot and told him I believed I had best return to my party up 
stairs. 

He would nol hear of this ; and earnestly entreated me not to 
withdraw the trust I had reposed in him. 

While he was speaking, 4 saw Lord Orville, with several ladies 
and gentlemen, coming from the pit passage : unfortunately he saw 
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me (00, and, leaving bis company, advanced instanily towards me^ 
and, with an air and voice of surprise^ said, ' Good God, do I see 
Miss AnvlUe I ' 

I now most severely felt the folly of my plan, and the awkward- 
ness of my situation : however, I hastened to (ell htm, though in t 
hesitating manner, that I was waiting for Mrs. Mirvan : but what 
was my disappointment, when he acquainted me that ^he wAs already 
gone home ! 

I was inexpressibly distressed : to suffer Lord Orville to think me 
satisfied with the single protection of Sir Clement WilloUghby, I 
could not bear ; yet I was more than ever averse to returning to a 
party which I dreaded his seeing. I stood some moments in sus- 
pense, and could not help e&claiming, ' Good Heaven ! what can I 
do?' 

* Why, my dear madam/ cried Sir Clement, ' should yoa be thus 
uneasy ? — you will reach Queen-Annnstreet almost as soon as Mrs. 
Mirvan, and I am sure you cannot doubt being as safe/ 

I made no answer, and Lord Orville then said, ^ My coach is here^ 
and my servants are ready to take any commands Mm Anville will 
honour me with for them. I shall myself go iiome in a chair, and 
Therefore^ 
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How grateful did I feel for a proposal so considerate, and made 
with so much delicacy ! I should gladly have accepted U, had I been 
permitted, but Sir Clement would not let him. even finish his speech : 
he interrupted him with evident displeasure, and said, ^My lord, 
my own chariot is now at thedeor.' 

And just then the servant came in and told him the carriage was 
ready. He begged to have the honour of conducting me to it, and 
would have taken my hand -, but I drew back, sayihg, ^I canH*-*I 
can't indeed ! Pray, go by yourself— and as to me, let me have a 
chair.' 

^ Impossiide ! ' cried he with vehemence; 'I cannot think of 
trusting* you with strange chairmen, — I cannot answer, it to Mrs. 
Mirvan :«-come, dear madam, we shall be home in five minutes.' 

Again I stood suspended. With what joy would I then have 
eompromised with my pride, to have been once more with Madame 
Duval and the Branghtons, provided 1 had not met with Lord Or- 
ville ! However, I flatter myself that he not only saw but pitied 
my embarrassment ; for he said in a tone of voice unusually soft- 
ened, * To ofTer my services in the presence of Sir Clement Wil- 
loughby would be superfluous ; but I hope I need not assure Miss 
Anville how happy it would make me to be of the least use to 
her.' 

I courtesied my thanks. Sir Clement, with great earnestiiess, 
pressed me to go ; and while I was thus uneasily deliberating what 
to do, the dance, I suppose, finished, for the people crowded dow:n 
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slAirs. Had Lord Orviile Jhen repeated bis offer^ I woirid ha^e ac- 
cepted it^ notwithstanding Sir Clement's repugnanoe; but I fancy he 
thought it would be impertinent. In a very few minutes I heard 
Madame DuvaFs Yoice, as she descended fr<m(i the gallery. ' Well/ 
cried I hastily, ^ if I must go ' I stopped ^ but Sir Clement imme- 
diately banded me into hi^ chariot, called out, Queen^Ann-street^ 
and then jumped in himself. Lord Orville, with a bow and a half 
smile, wi&hed nte good night. 

My concern was so great at being seen and left by Lord OrviUe in 
so strange a situation, that I should have been best pleased to have 
remained wholly silent during our ride home \ but Sir Clement took 
eard to prevent that. 

He began by making many complaints of niy unwillingness' to 
trust myself with him, and begged to know what couldbe the reason* 
This question so much embarrassed me, that I could not tell tvhat 
to answer ; but only said, that I was sorry to have taken up so much 
of his time. ^ 

* G Miss Aflviile,' cried he, taking- my hand, ' if you knew with 
what transport I would dedicate to you not only the present but all 
the future titne allotted to me, you would not injure me by making 
sii(^ an apology.' v 

I eoiild not think4)f a word to say to this, nor to a great many 
other equally fine speeches with ^hich he ran on ^ though I would 
fain have withdrawn my hand, and made almost continual attempts ^ 
but in vain, for bee actually grasped it between both his, without 
any regard to my resistance. 

Soon after^ he ^id that he believed the co<!^chman was going the 
wrong way ^ and he call^ to his servant, and gave him directions. 
Then again addressing himself to me, ' How often, how assiduously 
iiave I sought an opportunity of speaking to you, without the pre- 
sence of that brute. Captain Mirvan I Fortune has now kindly fh- 
voured me with one ; and permit me,' again seizing my hand, ^ per^ 
mit me to use it in telling you that I adore you.' 

I was quite tliunderstruok at this abrupt and unexpected declara- 
tion. For som^ moments I was silent*, but when I recovered from 
aiy surprise? I said, ^ Indeed, sir, if you were determined to make 
roe repent leaving my own party so foolishly, you have very weH 
succeeded.' 

^ My dearest iif^,' c^ied be, ^ is it possible you can he so cruel > 
Oui your nature and your countenance be so totally opposite ? Can 
the av^eet bloom. upon those charming cheeks, which appears as 
much the result of good-humour as of beauty^' 

*• O, sir,.' eried I, interrupting him^ ^ this is very fine ; but I had 
hftj^ we had had enough of thi& sort of conversation at the ridotlo, 
aud I did not expect you would so soon resume it.' 

^ What I then said, my sweet reproacher, was the efitect of a 
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mistaken, a proAne idea, that yoar undentandlBf beld no oompeli- 
tion with your beauty ; but now, now that I find you equally in- 
comparable in both, all words, all powers of speech, are too feeble 
to express the admiration I feel of your excellences/ 

^Indeed,' cried I, ^ if your thoughts had any conne^^ion with your 
language, you would never suppose that I could give credit to 
praise so very much above my desert/ 

This speech, which I made very gravely, occasioned still stronger 
protestations ; which he continued to pour forth, and I continued 
to disclaim, till I began to wonder that we were not in Queen-Ann- 
street, and begged he would desire the coachman to drive faster. 

' An(} does this little moment,' cried he, ' which is the first of hap- 
piness I have ever known, does it already appear so very long to 
you?' 

^ I am afraid the man has mistaken the way,' answered I, ^ or 
else we should ere now have been at our jourqey's end. I must beg 
y^u will speak to him.' 

^ And can you t^iink me so much my own enemy ?-^if my good 
genius has inspired the man with a desire of prolonging my hap- 
piness, can you ^pect that I should counteract its indulgence? ' 

I now began to apprehend that he had himself ordered the man 
to go a wrong way ; and I was so miich alarmed at the idea, that, the 
very instant it occurred to me, I let down the glass, and made a 
sudden efiTort (o open the chariot-door myself, with a view of jump- 
ing into the street; but he caught hold of me, exclaiming, ^For 
Heaven's sake, what is the mailer?' 

^ I — I don't know,' cried I (quite out ofbreall^), ^ but I am sure 
the man goes wrong ; and if you will not speak to him, I am de- 
termined I will get out myself.' 

^ You amaze me,' answered he (still holding me ) : ^ I cannot ima- 
gine what you appreh^d. Surely you can have no doubls of my 
honour?' 

He drew me towards him as he spoke. I was frightened dread- 
fully, and could hardly say, ^No, sir, no,— none at ail : only Mrs. 
Mirvan, — I think she will be uneasy.' 

'Whence tlris alarm, my dearest angel? — what can you fear? — • 
My life is at your devotion, and can you, then, ^oubt my protec- 
tion?' 

And so saying, he passionately kissed my hand. 

Never, in my whole life, have I been so terrified. I broke foN 
cibly from him, and, putting my head out of the window^ called 
aloud to the man to stop. Where we then were, I know not; but I 
saw not a human being, or I should have called for help. 

Sir Clement, with great earnestness, endeavoured to appease and 
compose me : ^ If you, do not intend to murder me,' cried I, 'for 
mercy's, for pity's sake, let me get out I ' 
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* Compose your Spirits, my dearest life,* cried he, /and I wUI da 
every thing you would have me.' And then he called to the maD 
himself, and bid him make haste to Queen-Ann-street. ^ This stupid 
fellow/ continued he, ^ has certainly mistaken my orders ^ but I 
hope you are now fully satisfied.' 

I made no answer, but kept my head at .the window, watching 
which way he drove, but without any comfort to myself, as I wa» 
quite unacquainted with either the right or the wrong. 

Sir Clement now poured forth abundant protestations of honour, 
and assurances of respect, entreating my pardc>n for having offended 
me, and beseeching my good opinion : but I was quite silent, having 
too much apprehension to make reproaches, end too much anger to 
sjieak.without. 

In this manner we went through several streets, till at last, to my, 
great terror, he suddenly ordered the man to stop, and said, ^ Miss 
Anville, we are now within twenty yards of your house; but I can- 
not bear to part with you, till you generously forgive me for the 
offence you have taken, and promise not to make it known to the 
Mirvans.' 

1 hesitated between fear and indignation. 

^ Your rehictance to speak redoubles my contntioi> for having 
displeased you, sincajt shows Jhe reliance I might have on a pro- 
mise which you will hot give without consideralion.' 

* I* am very, very much distressed,' cried I ; * you ask a promise 
which you must be sensible I ought not to grant, and yet dare not 
refuse.' 

* Drive on !' cried he to' the coachman : — *Miss Anville, I will not 
compel you ; I will exact' no promise, but trust wholly to your ge- 
nerosity.' 

This rather softened me ; which advantage he no sooner per- 
ceived, than he determined to avail himself of-, for he flung himself 
on his knees, and pleaded with so much submission, that I was 
really obliged to forgive him, because his humiliation made me 
quite ashamed : and, after that, he would not let me rest till I gave 
him my word that I wOuld not complain of him to Mrs. Mirvan. 

- My own folly and pride, which had put me in his power, were 
pleas which I could not but attend to in his favour. However, I 
shall take very particular care never to be again alone with him. 

When, at last, we arrived at our house, I was so oveijpyed^ tlial 
I should certainly h&ve pardoned him then, if I had not before. 
As he handed me up stairs, he scolded his servant aloud, and very 
angrily, for having gone so much out of the way. Miss Mirvan ran 
out to meet me ; — and who should I see behind her, but Lord Or- 
ville ! 

All my joy now vanished, and gave place to shame 'and confu- 
sion ; for I could not endure that he should know how long a time 
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Sir Oement and I bad been together, since I i^as not at ttberly to 
assign any reason for it. 

Tiiey all expressed great satisfaction at ^seeing me \ and said they 
had been extremely uneasy and surprised that I was so long coming 
home, as they had heard from Lord Onrille that I was not with Ma- 
dainft Daval. Sir Clement, in an affected passion, said, that his 
booby of a servant had misunderstood his orders, and was driTing 
us to the upper end of PiccadiHy. For my part, I only coloured ; 
for ihough I would not forfeK my word,^I yet disdained to confirm 
a tale in which I had myself no belief. 

Lord Orvilie, with great politeness, congratulated me, that the 
tf Dubles of the eyening had so happily ended ; and said, that he had 
found it impossible to return home, before he inquired after my 
safety. ' 

Iri a very short time he took his leave, and Sir Oemait followed 
him. As soon as they were gone, Mrs. Mirran, though with great 
softness, blamed me for having quitted Madame Duval. I assured 
her, and with truth, that for the future I would be more prudent. 

The adventures of the evening so much disconcerted me, that I 
could not sleep all night. I am under the most cruel apprehensions 
lest Lord Or vilte should suppose my being on the gallery-stairs witti 
Sir Gleinent was a concerted scheme, and even that our continuing 
so long together in his chariot was with my approbation, since I did 
not say a wordon the subject, nor express any dissatisfaction at the 
eaacbman's pretended bhmder. 

Yet his coming hither to wait our arrival, though it seems to torn 
pi J some doubt, shows also some anxtetys Iildeed, Miss MIrvan 
says, that he appeared extremely anxious, nay, uneasy and impa- 
tient for my return. If I did not fear to jflatter myself, I should 
DuniL it not impossible but that he had a susjHcion of Sir Glemient's 
design, and was therefore concerned for my safety. 

What a long letter is this ! However, I shall not write many 
more from, London \ for the oaptain said (his moriung, that he 
would leave town on Tuesday next. Madame Daval will dine here 
to-day, and then she is to be told his inlekition. 

I, am very much amazed that she accepted Mrs. Mirvan^ invita- 
tion, as she was in sucb wralh yesterday. I fear tliat to-day I shall 
myself be the principal object of her displeasure ; but I must sub*- 
nit patiently, for I cannot defend myself. 

Adieu, my dearest sir. Stiould this l^ler be prodinctive of any 
uneasiness to you, more than ever shalL I repent the heedless im- 
prudence whictirit recites. 
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LETTER XXII. 

EVEUNA JN CONTINUATION. 

Monday morning, April iB, 

Mrs. Miryan has just communio^ited to me an anecdote con- 
cerning Lord Orville, which has nMich surprised, half pleased, and 
half pained me. v 

While they were sitting together during the opera, he told her 
that tie had fteerf greatly concerned at the impertinence which the 
young lady under her protection had suffered from Mr. Lovel 5 hut 
that lie had the pleasure of assuring her, she had no future dfs- 
turfifanee to apprehend from him. 

Mrs: Mirvan, with great eagerness, hegged he would explain 
hlms^f ; and said she hoped he had not thought so insignificant an 
affair worthy his serious attention^ 

* There is nothing,' answered he, * which requires more imme- 
diate notice than impertinence, for it ever encroach'es when it is to- 
lerated.* He then addedj that he heliefed he ought to apologii^e for 
the Mherty he had taken in interfering ; but that, as he . regarded 
himself in the light of a party concerned , from having had the ho- 
nour of dancing with Miss Anville, he could bot possibly reconcile 
to himself a patient neutrality. 

He then proceeded to tell her, that he had waited upon Mr. Lovel 
the morning after the play, that Ihef visit had proved an amicJible 
one, but the particulars were neither entertaining nor necessary : 
he only assured her. Miss Anville might be perfteclly easy, jince 
Mr. Lovel had engaged his honour never more to mentipn, or even 
to hint at what had passed at Mrs. Stanley's assembly. 

Mrs. Mirvan expressed her satisfaction at this conclusion, and 
thanked him for his polite attention to her young fH^nd. 

* It would be needless,' said he', ^ to request that this affair may 
never transpire, since Mrs. Mirvan cirnnol but see the necessity of 
keeping it inviolably secret : but I thought it incumbent upon me, 
as the young lady is under your protection, to assure both you and 
her of Mr. LoveFs fuhire respect.' 

Had I known of this visit previous to Lord Orville's making it, 
what dreadful uneasiness would it have cost me ! Yet that he should 
so much interest himself in securing me from offence, gives me, I 
must own, an internal, pleasure, greater than I can express 5 for I 
feared he had too contemptuous an opinion of me to lake any trouble 
upon my account. Though, after all, this interference might rather 
be to satisfy his own delicacy, than from thinking well of me. 
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But how cool, how quiet is true courage ! Who, flrom seeing 
Lord Orvillc at the play, would have imagined his Resentment 
would have ha;^ded his life? yet his displeasure was evident, 
though his real bravery and his politeness equally guarded him 
from entering into any discussion in our presence. 

Madame Duval, as I expected, was most terribly angry yester- 
day : she scolded me for I believe two hours, on account of having 
left her ; and protested she had been so much surprised at my going 
without giving her lime to, answer, Ihait she hardly kne^ whether 
she was .awake or asleep. But she assured me that if ever I did so 
again, slw would never more take me into public. And she ex- 
pressed an equal degree of displeasure against Sir Clement, because 
he had not even spoken to her, and because he was always of the 
captain's side in an, argument. The captain,, as bound io honour, 
warmly defended him^^and then followed a dispute in the usual style. 

After dinner, Mrs. Mirvan introduced the subject of our leaving 
London. Madame Duval said she should stay a month or two longer. 
The captain, told her she was welcome, but that he and his family 
should go into the country on Tuesday morning. 

A most disagreeable scene followed : Madame Duva} insisted upon 
keeping me with her ; but Mrs. Mirvan said, Jhat as I was actually 
eogaged on a visit to I^ady Howard, who,had only consented to my 
leaving her for a, few days, she could not think of returning with- 
out me. 

Perhaps, if the captain. had not interfered, the good-breeding apd 
mildness of Mrs. Mirvan might have had some effect upon Madame 
Duval ', but he passes no opportunity of provoking her ; and there- 
fore made so many gross and rude speeches, all of which she re- 
' torted, that, in conclusion, she vowed she would sooner go to law in 
right of h^r relationship, than that I should be taken away from her. 

I heard this account from Mrs, Mirvan, who was so kindly con* 
siderate as to give me a pretence for quitting the room as soon as 
this dispute began, lest Madame Duval should refer to me, and in- 
sist on my obedience. 

The final result Of the conversation was, that, to soften matters 
for the present, Madame Duval should make one in the party to 
Howard Grove, whither we are positively to go pext Wednesday. 
And. though we are none of us satisfied with this plan, we know not 
how to form a belter. 

Mrs. Mirvan is now writing to Lady Howard, to excuse bringing 
(his une^^pected guest, and prevent Ihe disagreeable surprise which 
must otherwise attend her reception. This dear lady seems eternally 
studying my happiness and advantage. 

To-night we go tp the Pantheon^ which is the last diversion we 
$hall partake of in London^ for lo-mor(ow— : — • 



V 
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Ttas iBomoBt, my dearest sir, I have receif ed ycHir kind letter. 

If you thought as too dissipated the first week, I almost fear to 
know what you will think of us this second : howeter, the Pan- 
thecm thi^ evening will probably be the last publio place which I 
sbali ever see% 

The assurance of your support and protection' in regard to Ma- 
danae Duval, though what I never doubted, excites my utmost gra- 
titude^ Hew, indeed^ cherished under your roof, the happy object 
of your constant indulgence, how could I have borne to Income the 
slave of her tyrannical humours? — Pardon me that I speak so 
hardly of her ; but whenever the idea of passing my days with her 
occurs to me, the comparison winch naturally Mlows, takes from 
me all that forbibiffaQce whitih, 1 believe, I owe her. 

You are already displeased with Sir Clement : to be sure, then^ 
his behaviour after the opera will not make his peace with you. In* 
deed^ the more I reflect upon it, the more angry I am. I was en- 
tirely in his power, and it was cruel in him to cause me so much 
teFror. 

O, my dearest sir, were I but worthy the prayers and the wishes 
you offer for me, the utmost arabitioh of my heart wouM be folly 
satisfied ! but I greatly fear you will find me, now that I am out of 
the reaeh of your assisting prudenee, more wc»tk and imperfect than 
y«a could hare eoipeeted. 

I have not now time to write another word, for I must imme- 
dMelyhastea to dress for the evening. 



LETTER XXIII 

EVBLINA IIV COimmJATION. 

QttMiHAnii-sfireett Tuesday, AiHil 19. 

There is something to me half melancholy in writing an account 
of our last adventures in London. However, as this day is merely 
appropriated to packing and preparations for our journey, and as 
I shall shortly have no more adventures to write, I' think I may as 
well complete my town journal at once : and, when you have it al- 
together, I hope, my dear sir, you will send me your observations 
and thoughts upon it to Howard Grove. 

About eight o'clock we went to the Pantheon. I was extremely 
struck with the beauty of the Building, which greatly surpassed 
whatever i could have expected or imagined. Yet it has more the 
appearance of a chapel than of a place of diversion •, and, though I 
was quite charmed with the magnificence of the room, 1 fell that I 
could not be as gay and tboughlless there as at Ranelagh ; for there 

6 
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is something Ib U which rather inspires awe and M^miUly than 
mirth and pleasure. However, perhaps it may onty haye this effect 
upon such a novice as myself. 

f' i should have said, that our party consisted only of Captain, 
Mrs. and Miss Miryan, as Madame Duval spent the day in the city; 
— ^which I own 1 could not lament. 

There was a great deal of company ; but the first person we saw 
was Sir Clement Willoughby. He addressed us with his usual ease, 
and Joined us for the whole evening. I felt myself very uneasy Id 
his presence ; for I could not look at him, nor hear him speak, with- 
out recollecting the chariot adventure ; but, to my great amazement, 
I observed that he looked at me without the least apparent dis- 
composure, though, certainly, he ought not to think of his beha- 
viour without blushing. I really wish I had not forgiven him, and 
then he could not have ventured to speak to me any more. 

There was an exceeding good concert, but too much talking to 
hear it well. Indeed I atn quite astonished to find how little music 
is attended to in silence \ for though every body seems to admire, 
hardly any body listens. 

We did not see Lord Orville till we went into the tea-room, which 
is large, low, and under ground, and serves merely as a foil to the 
apartments ^above ; he then sat next to us. He seemed to belong to 
a large parly, chiefly of ladies ; but among the gentlemen attendiiig 
them, I perceived Mr. Lovel. 

I was extremely irresolute whether or not I ought to make any 
acknowledgments to Lord Orville for his generous conduct in secur- 
ing me from the future impertinence of that man \ and I thought, 
that, as he had seemed to allow Mrs. Mirvan to acquaint me, though 
110 one else, of the measures which he had taken, he might, per- 
haps, suppose me ungrateful if silent : however, I might have 
spared myself the trouble of deliberating, as I never once had the 
shadow of an opportunity of speaking unheard by Sir Clement. On 
the contrary, he was so exceedingly officious and forward, that I 
could i^ot say a word to any body but instantly he bent his head for- 
ward, with an air of profound attention, as U* I had addressed my- 
self wholly to him \ and yet I never once looked. at him, and wouid 
not have spoken to him on any account. 

Indeed, Mrs. Mirvan herself, though unacquainted with the be- 
haviour of Sir Clement after the opera, says it is not right for a 
young woman to be seen so frequently in public with the same 
gentleman ; and if our stay in town was to be lengthened, she would 
endeavour to represent to the captain the impropriety of allowing 
his constant attendance \ for Sir Clement, with all his easiness^ 
could not be so eternally of our parties, if the captain was less fond 
of his company. 

At the same table wjith Lord Orville sat a gentlemMi, — I call him 
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190 only becauise he was at the same taUe, — who, almost from the 
moment I was seated^ ^xed his eyes steadfastly on my face, and never 
once removed them to any other object during tea-time, notwith- 
standing my dislike of bis staring must> I am sure, have been very 
evident. I was quite surprised, that a man, whose boldness was-so 
offensive, could have gained admission into a party of which Lord 
Orville made one j for I naturally concluded him to be some low- 
bred, uneducated man^ and I thought my idea was indubitably 
confirmed, when I heard him say to Sir Clement Willoughby, in an 
audible whisper^ — which is a mode of speech very distressing and 
disagreeable to 6y-standelrs, — ^For Heaven's sake, Willoughby, 
who is that lovely creature ? ' 

But What was my amazement, when listening attentively for the 
answer, though my head was turned another way, I heard Sir Cle- 
ment say> ^ I am sorry I cannot inform your lordship, but I am 
ignorant myself." 

Lordship! — how extraordinary ! that a nobleman^ accustomed, 
in all probability, to the first rank of company in the kingdom, from 
his earliest infancy, can possibly be deficient in good manners, 
however faulty in morals and principles ! Even Sir Clement Wil- 
loughby appeared modest in comparison with this person. 

During tea, a conversation was commenced upon the times, 
fashions, and public places, in which the company of both, tables 
joined. It began by Sir Clement's inquiring of Miss Mirvanand of 
me, if file Pantheon had answered pur expectations. 

We both readily agreed that it bad greatly exceeded them. 

^ Ay, to be sure,' said the captain, ^ why you don't suppose they'd 
confess they didn't like it, do you? Whalever's the fashion they 
must like of course *, — or else I'd be bound for it they'd own, that 
there never was such a dull place as this here invented.' 

'' And has^ then^ this bujlding,' said Lord Orville, * no merit that 
noiay serve to lessen your censure? Will not your eye, sir, speak 
something in its favour?' 

^£ye ! ' cried the lord, ( I don't know his name, ) ^ and is there 
any eye here, that can find pleasure in looking at dead walls or sta- 
tues, when such heavenly living objects as I now see demand all 
their admiration?' 

* O, certainly,' said Lord Orville, ' the hfeless symmetry of ar- 
chitecture, however beautiful the design and proportion, no man 
would be so mad as to put in competition with the animated charms 
of nature : but when, as to-night, the eye may be regaled at the 
same time, and in one view, with all the excellence of art, and all 
the perfection Of nature, I cannot think that either suffer by being 
seen together.' 

' I grant, my lord,' said Sir Clement, ' that the cool eye of unim- 
p^issioned philosophy may view both with equal attention, and equal 
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safely ; but where the hearrt is not so well guarded, it is apt to inter- 
fere, and render, even to the eye, all objects but one jnsipid and un* 
interestlDg.' 

* Ay, djy c"cd the captain, * you may talk what you will of your 
eye here, aiKl your eye there, and, for the matter of that, to be 
sure you have two, — but we all know they both squint one way.' 

*' Far be it from me,' said Lord Orville, ^ to dispute the magnetic 
power of beauty, which irresistibly draws and attracts whatever has 
soul and isyinpathy : and I am happy to acknowledge, that though 
we^have now no gods to occupy a mansion professedly built for 
them, yet we have secured their better halt/es^ for we have godr 
desses to whom we all most willingly bow down*' And then, vriUi 
a very droll air^ he made a profound reverence to the ladies. 

' They'd need to be goddesses with a vengeance,' said the captain, 
^for they're mortal dear to look at. Howsonaever, I shouki be glad 
to know wliat you can see in e'er a face among them that's worth 
half-a-guinea for a sight.' 

^ Half-a-guinea !' exclaimed that same lord, ^ I would give half I 
am worth for a sight of only one^ provided I make my own choice. 
And, prithee, how can money be better employed than in the service 
of fine women?' 

' If the ladies of his own party can pardon the (^aptain's speech,' 
said Sir Gement, ^ I think he has a fair claim to the forgiveness of 
aH.' 

^ Then you depend very much, as I doubt not but you may,' said 
Lord Orville, ^ upon the general sweetness of the sex ; -^ but as to 
the ladies of the captain^s party, they may easily pardon, for they 
cannot be hurt.' 

^But they must have a devilish good conceit of themselves, 
though,' said the captain, ^ to believe all that. Howsomever, whe- 
ther or uo, I should be glad to be UM by some^ of you, i^bo seem to 
be knowing in them things, what kind of diversion can be ftnrad in 
such a place as this here, for one who has had long ago bis fhll of 
face-hunting?' 

Every body laughed, but nobody spoke. 

' Why, look you there now,' continued the captain, ' you're aU 
at a dead stand! — not a man among you can answer that there 
question. Why, then, I must make boM to conclude, ttiat you all 
come here for no manner of purpose but to stare at one another's 
pretty faces : —though, for the matter of that, half of 'em are plaguy 
tigly s — and, as to t'other half, — I behove it's none of God's ma- 
nufactory.' 

* What the ladies may come hither for, sir,' said Mr. Lovd, 
(stroking his rufifles, and looking down,) ' it would ill become us to 
determine ; but as to we men, doubtless we can have no other view 
than to admire them.' , 
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•^ If I beni mialalLea,' eried tte caplain, (looking earnestly in his 
face,) ^ you «re that same peracm we saw at Loye for Love t'otlier 
Diglit;iien't¥oii?' 

Mr. LofelJbowed. 

' Why, then, genQemen' oOBtlniied he, with a loud laugh, ^ I 
must lell you a most excellent good joke ; — when all was over, as 
sure as you'fe alive, he asked what the play was ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! ' 

' Sir,' said Mr« Lotel, colouring, ^ if you were as much used to 
a town life as I am,**-whiGh I presume is not precisely the case,-^- 
I fancy .you would not find so much diversion from a circuimstance 
so common/ 

^ Common ! what, is it common ? ' repeated the paptain ^ ' why 
then, 'fore George, such dtiaps are more fit to be sent to sciiool, 
and wen disciplined with a calro'-nine tails, than to poke their heads 
into a play-house. Why, a play is the only thing left now-a-days, 
that has a grain of sense in it \ for as to all the rest of your public 
places, d'ye see, if they were aU put together, I wojuldn't give that 
for 'em I (snapping his fingers. ) And now we're talking of, them 
sort of things, there's your operas, — I should like to know, now, 
what any of you; can find te say for thf m ? ' 

LordOrville, whawas^tnost able to -have answered, seemed {)y no 
means to^hink the captain worthy an argument, upon a subject 
concerning wMdi . he ihad neither .knowledge nor feeling c but, 
turningtlo ns, he said,; STho ladies are siieat, fyoA we seem to have 
«ngrossdd.lte:€iMitivsaticn io durselves, in which we are mifCh 
more our own enemies than theirs. But,' addressing himself to 
Miss Minwi dod mey ^ I am mo&i desirous to hear the opinion&i of these 
ytiluig' ladies,; to. ivhom all public places^must, as yet, be new.' 

We-teth^ ahd with eagerness^ declared that we had reqeived as 
tmtioli, if flmlf nMre^pleasuiffr, at the opera than any where ^ ^ut we 
had better liayie been silent^ for thecaptain, quite displeased, said, 
. * What sigi^flas asking them giils I Do you think they k;now ttieir 
owa BHods yet? Jksk 'em after any thing that's called division, and 
you're Sute^lhey'fl say it's vastly fine : — they are a set of parrots, 
and speak by Tote, fbr they all say the same thing : but ask 'em 
how Ihey like making puddings and pies, and I'll warrant you'll 
pose 'em. As to fhem operas, I desire I may hear no more of their 
liking such nonsense; and for Tou, Moll, (to his daughter,) I 
charge you, as you value. aay fovow, that you'll never again be ao 
impertinent as fti Uve a taste of your own before my face. There 
are fools enoqghiintfah worid, without your adding to their number. 
I'll have no daughter of mine aBect them sort of megrims. It is a 
shame they a'n't pat down; and if I'd my wfll, there's not a magistrate 
in tills town but should Jw knocked on the head for sufltering them. 
If you've a Mnd'to praise any thing, why you may praise a play^ 
and welcome, for I like it myself.' 
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This reproof effectualiy silenced us both for the rest of the even- 
ing. Nay, indeed, for some minutes it seemed to silence every body 
else ; till Mr. Lovel, not willing to lose an opportunity of returning 
the captain's sarcasm, said, ' Why really, sir, it is but natural to be 
most pleased with what is most familiar ; and, I think, of all our 
diversions, there is not one so much in common between us and the 
country as a play. Not a village but has its bams and comedians ; 
and as for the stage business, why it may be pretty equally done 
any where ^ and pven in regard to uj, and the canaille , confined as 
we hli are within the semi-circle of a theatre, there is no plape where 
the distinction is less obvious.' 

While the captain seemed considering for Mr. Lovers meaning. 
Lord Orville, probably with a view -to prevent his finding it, 
changed the subject to Gox's' museum, and asked what he thought 
of it. 

' think ! ' — said he, ' why I think as how It Tn't worth thinking 
about. I like no such femcracks. It is oply fit, in my mind^ for 
monkeys ^ — though, for aught 1 know, they loo:might turn up their 
noses at it.' 

' May we ask your lordship's own tpioion ?' said Mrs. Mirvan. 

^The mechanism,' answered he, Ms .W4>nder(hlly ingenioas ; I 
am sorry it is turned to nd better account ^ but its purport is so 
frivolous, so very remote from all aim ^iinstruetioii or utitity, that 
the sight of so fine a show only leaves, a regM on* the mmd^ that 
so much work, and so much: ing^niiity, . -should ot>tibe better 
beslowed,' 

' The truth fs,' said the oaptiaflh,' ^IhaC in aU ttiis huge Iowa, so 
full as it is t)f folks of all sorts, there f n't so much as one public 
place, besides the play-house, whwe a man, thitCs to say a man 
who is^ man, ought not to be ashamed to show his ftice. T'other 
day they got me to a ridotto ; but^ I believe, .it will be long enough 
before they get me \o another » I knew.tio more what to do with 
myself, than if my ship^s company had been metamor^naed into 
f^rcnchmen. Then, again, there'ls your famous Ranelagh, that you 
make such a fuss about *, — why what a dull place is that ! — it's the 
worst of all.' 

^Ranelagh dull! — Ranelagh dull!' -^ was echoed from mouth 
to mouth ; and all the ladies, as If of one accord, regarded the cap- 
tain with looks of the most ironical emtempt. 

^ As to Ranelagh,' said Mr. Lovel, ' m6st indubitably, thotigfa the 
price is plebeian, it is by no means adaptedto the plebeian taste. 
It requires a certain acquaintance with high life, and-r-and'— anld 
something of — of-HSomething d^iih ^rai gout, to bo really sensible 
of its merit. Those whose — whose conneiions^ and so forth, are 
not among les gens comme il/aut can feel nothing but ehntfi at 
such a place as Ranelagh.' 
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. ^Ranelagh!' cried lord , 'O, 'tis the di^lnest place under 

heayen, or, Indeed, — for aught I know ' 

* O you creature!' cried a pretty, but affected young lady, patting 
him with her fan, ^ you sha'nU talk so ^ I know what 3pou are going 
to say; but posilively, I won't sit by you if you're so wicked.' 

^ And how can one sit by you and be good?' said he, ' when only 
to look at you is enough to make one wicked— or wish to be so?' 

*Fie, my lord!' returned she, 'you are really insufferable. I 
don't think I shall speak to you again these seven years.' 

^ What a metamorphosis,' cried Lord Orville, ' should you make a 
patriarch of his lordship !' 

' Seven years !' said he : ' dear madam, be contented with telling 
me you will not speak to me after seven years, and I will endeavour 
to submit.' 

* O, very well, my lord,' answered she, ' pray date the end of 
our speaking to each other as early as you please \ I'll promise to 
agree to your time.' 

^ You know, dear madam,' said he^ sipping his t^, ' you know 
I ODly live in your sight.' 

^ O yes, my lord, I have long known that. But I begin to fear we 
shall be too late for Ranelagh this evening.' 

^ O no, madam,' said Mr. Lovel, looking at his watch, ^it is but 
Just past ten.' • 

' No, more?" cried ^he, ' O then we shall do very well.' 

All the ladies now started up, and declared they had no time 
to lose. 

*' Why, what the d 1,' cried the captain, leaning forward with 

both his arms on the table, ' are you going to Ranelagh at this time 
of night?' 

The ladies looked at one another, and smiled. 

* To Ranelagh ?' cried lord . * Yes, and I hope you are going 

too ; for we cannot possibly excuse these ladies.' 

^ I go to Ranelagh?— if I do, I'll be — -.' 

Every body now stockl up, and the stranger lord coming rounds 
to me, said, ^ You go, I hope?* 

^ No, my lord, I believe not.' 

^O you cannot, must not be so barbarous.' And he took my 
hand, and ran on, saying such fine speeches and complin^ents, that 
I might almost have supposed myself a goddess, and him a pagan 
paying me adoration. As soon as I possibly could, I drew back 
my hand \ but he frequently, in the courso of conversation, con- 
trived to take it again, though it was extremely dissj^reeable to 
me \ and the more so, as I saw that Lord Orville had his eyes fixed 
upon us, with a gravity of attention that made me uneasy. 

And surely, my dear sir, it was a great liberty in this lord, not^ 
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wUhstaDdiDg his rank, to treat me so freely. As to Sir Clement, he 
seemed in misery. 

T^ey all endeavoured to prevail with the captain to jois the 
Ranelagh pai;^y ^ and this lord told .me, in a low voice, ilMitwus 
tearing his heait out to go without me. 

During this conversation, Mr. Lovel came .forward, and assum- 
ing a look of surprise, made me a bow, and inquired bow I ^d, 
protesting upon his honour that he had not seen me before, or 
would sooner have paid his respects to me. 

Though his politeness was evidently constrained, yet I was very 
glad to be thu^ assured of having nothing more to fear from him. 

The captain, far from listening to their persuasions of accompa- 
nying them to Ranelagh, was quite in a passion at the proposal, 
and vowed he would sooner go to the black-hole in Calcutta. 

' But,' said lord , ' if the ladies will take their tea at Rane- 
lagh, you may depend upon our seeing them safe home^ for we 
shall all be proud of the honour of attending them.* 

' May be so,' said the captain -, ' but I will tell you What, — if one 
of these places benH enough for them to-night, why to-morrow 
they shall go to ne'er a one.' 

We instantly declared oursdves very ready to go home. 

^It is not for yourselves that we petition,' said lord^r*^, ^l)at 
for «tf ,* if you have any chanty, you will not be so cruel as to deny 
us^ we oniy beg you to proloqg our happiness for a few minutes, 
— the favour is but a small one for you to gcant, though so gneaf a 
one /or us to receive.' 

' To tell you a piece of my mind,' said the captain, surljly, ^ I 
think you might as well not give ihe girts ^o jouch of this palaver^ 
they'll take it all for gospel. As to Moll, why she's well enough, 
but nothing extraordinary ; though, perhaps, you may persuade her 
that her pug nose is ^1 the foshion ^ 4upd as to ftie either,, "^y iihe's 
good white and red, to be sure^ but whsii of that?— I'll weirrant abe'li 
moul(](er away as fast ^ her oeighl^ours.' 

^ Is there,' cried lord — r, ' apother man in this jpkiee, who, 
seeing such objects, could piake such a speech/' 

^ As to that there,' returned the captain, ' I don't know whetiHer 
there be or no, and, to make free, I don't care^ fbr I.^a'a't go for 
to model my<self by any -of these Dair- weather dhaps, «who <lire not 
so much as say their souls are their own, — and, for aught I know, 
no more they ben't. I'm almost as much ashamed of i»y comitry-r 
men as if I \^as a Frenchman^ and I believe in my heart there i'o'ta 
pin to chose betw^n them *, and before long we shall bear Ihe very 
sailors talking ths^ lingo, and see never a swabber without a^g 
and a sword.' 

' He, he, he!— well 'pon honour,' cried Mr. Lovd, ^ you gentle* 
men of the ocean have a nKMit severe way of jadging.' 
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^Severe! Tore George, Ihai is impoflsifile^ for, to oul the matter 
short, the men, as they cdl themselves^ aterno belter tbanmoBkeys; 
and as to the women, why they are mere dolls. So now typuWe gol 
my opinion of the suiyect^ and so I wish you good night.' 

The ladies, who were very impatient to he gone, made their 
courtesies, and tripped away, followed by all the geoUehien of their 
party, except the lord before-mentioned, and Lord Orville, who staid 
to make inquiries of Mrs. Mirvan oohoerniBg our leaving town , 
and then saying, with his usual politeness, something civil to each 
of us, witti a very grave air he quitted us^ 

I^rd -> — remained aome minutes longer, whieh he spent in 
making a proAision of complimeiits to me ; by which he prevented 
my hearing distinctly what Lord Orville said, to my great vexation, 
especially as he looked— I thought so, at least, — ^as if displeased at 
his particiriarity of behaviour to me. 

In going to an outward room to wait for the carriage, I walked, 
and could not possibly avoid it, between this noblemaaand Sir Gle^ 
ment WiUoughby, and, when the servant said the coach stopped 
the way, though -the latter offered me his hand, which I should 
much ha^e preferred, this same lor^, without any ceremony, took 
mine hims^; and Sir Clement, with a look extremely provoked, 
conducted ]>{n. Mirvan. 

In all ranks and all stations of life, how strangely do characters 
and manners differ! Lord Orville, with a politeness which kiiows 
no intermission, and makes no distinction^ is as unassuming and 
modest as if he had never mixed with the great, and was totally 
ignorant of every qualification he possesses; this other lord, though 
lavish of complements and fine speeches, seems to me an entire 
stranger 4o real good-breeding : whoever strikes his foncy, en-> 
grosses his whole attention. He is forward and bold; has an air of 
haughtiness towards men, and a look of libertinism towards women ; 
and his conscious quality seems to have given him a freedomin his 
way of speakihg to either sex, that is very little short of rudeness. 

When we returned home we were dl low-s|^rited. The evening's 
entertainment had displeased the captain ; and his displeasure, I 
believe, disconcerted us all. 

And hero I thought to have concluded my letter ; imt, to my great 
surprise, |ust now we had a visU flrom Lord Orville. He called, he 
said, to pay his respects to us before we left town, and made many 
inquiries concerning our return; and when Mrs. Mirvan told him 
we were going into the country without «any view of again quitting 
it, he expressed his concern in such t^ms— so polite, so flattering^ 
so serious— that I could hardly foii>ear being sorry myself. Were I 
to go immediately to Berry Hill, I am sure I should feel nothing 
but joy ; — but, now we are joined by this captain and by Madame 
Duval, I must own I eupeet very little pleasure at Howard Grove. 
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Before Lord Orville went, Sir Clement Willdughby called. He wa» 
more grave tbao I h^d eVer seen him ; and made several attempts to 
speak to me in a low voice, and to assure me that his regret upon 
the occasion of our journey was entirely upon my account* But I 
was not in spirits, and could not bear to be teased by him. However, 
he has so well paid his court to Captain Mirvan , that he gave him a 
very hearty invitation to the Grove. At this he brightened, — and 
just then Lord Orville took leave. 

No doubt but he was disgusted at this ill-timed, ill-bred partia- 
lity ^ for surely it was very wrong to make an invitation before Lord 
Orville in which he was not included ! I was so much chagrined, 
that, as soon as he went^ I left the room ; and I shall not go down 
stairs till Sir Clement is gone. 

Lord Orville cannot but observe his assiduous endeavours to in- 
gratiate himself into my favour ; and does not this eitrava^^ant civility 
of Captain Mirvan give him reason to suppose that it meets with our 
general approbation? I cannot think upon this subject without in- 
expressible uneasiness ; and yet I can think of nothing else. 

Adieu, my dearest sir. Pray write to me immediately. How 
many long letters has this one s^t fortnight produced ! More than 
I may probably ever write again. I fear I shall have tired you with 
reading them : but you will now have time to rest, for I shall find 
but little to say in future. 

And now, most honoured sir, with all the follies and imperfec- 
tions which I have thus faithHiUy recounti^d, can you, and witt^ 
unabated kindness, suffer me to sign myself 

Your dutiful and most affectionate 

r 

Evelina? 



LETTER XXIV. 
Mr- Villars to Eveuna. 

^ Berry HilU April ». 

How much do I rejoice that I can again address my letters. to> 
Howard Grove ! My Evelina would have grieved had she known 
the anxiety of my mind during her residence in the great world. My 
apprehensions have been inexpressibly alarming *, and your journal, 
at once exciting and relieving my fears, has almost wholly occupied 
me since the time of your dating it from London. 

Sir Clement WiUoughby must be an artnil designing man ; I am 
extremely irritated at his conduct. The passion he pretends for yoa 
has neither sincerity uorhonour -, the manner and the opportuniticSi 
he has chosen to declare it, are bordering upon insult. 
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His unwortby iwhaxiouraAerthe opena coovtoces ma, itmU had 
not your yehemence frightened him^ Queen-ADn-slreet^ould have 
been tbe last place whither he would have ordered is chariot. O, my 
child, how thankful am I for your escape ! I need not now, I am 
sure, enlarge upon your indiscretion and want of thought^ in so 
liastUy trusting yourself, with. a man so little known to you, and 
whose gaiety and flightiness should have put you on your guard. 

The noblemaniyou.niet at the Pantheon, bold and forward as you 
describe him lo.be, ^ves me no apprehension ; a man who appears 
80 openly licentious, and who makes his attack with so little regard 
to decorum, isonfi ,who, to a mind such as my fivelina's, can never 
be seen but with the disgust which bis manners ought to excite. 

But Sir Glexnont, though he seeks occasion to give real offence? 
contrives to avoid all appearance of intentional evil. He is fiar more 
dangerous, becapse more artful : but I am happy to observe that he 
seems to have made no impression upon your heart ; and therefore 
a very little care and prudence may secure you from those designs 
which I fear he has formed. 

Lord Orville appears to fie of a better order of beings. His spirited 
conduct to the meanly impertinent Lovei, and his anxiety for you 
after the opera, prove him to be a man of sense and of feeling. 
Doubtless he thought there was much reason to tremble for your 
safety while exposed lb the power of Sir Clement j and he aclfed with 
a jregard to real honour, thatwillalwaysinclioiD me. to .think well 
of him, insoimmedtetely acquainting rtbe'Mirv.an family witbiyour 
situation. Matiymen of this age, ft'om aials^ and pretenyded deHcais^y 
to a friend, would havequietly pursued their own affairs^ and thought 
• it.qfioreiidnfMiiraBle.to.leavean uniuspjacjUng youiig^easluf e .to the 
, mercy of a libertine^: than to niskbi»4ispled»M'eiby>tali;i»g n^^ries 
Ibr'ben security^ '; ;..'•;■;/ " c.-'- . >.< . ,:'• : •; 

Your evident oondem* at leaning Londoii ift vtery .^fbiriiU ftpd y€t 

itiafflicts me. I ever dreadedyoujp baing too,rouBb/pte»6ed(]»f|Jh^ 

. ItferpfdissipaU^,; which youth and "^ijmH^^ ri^nd^r bi|t to.().albi^riN[); 

and iBlfsmi i^m^ ih^tormul.tofr^ovffim^n^Yyy^^^ ^^ "^^ 
|he rea^uiioofto vmhhold. ,. 

Alas, my child, the artlessaess of your nature, and the simplicity 
or.yaur edtiCaUoir, talike unfit you for the thorny paths of the great 
W busy wc^ld. The supposedobscurity of youf birth and situation 
,m«kes you liaUe>io a Ihousand disagreeable adve^tur€s. Not only 
:my views, but my h<>pe$ for y<Mu::iWiii:^lifc, h^ave ever centered in 
the country. Sballl own to yo\», tti^t, however i flfiay^frer from 
Captain Miryaik in. other respects, yet my opinion of tjie town,. its 
nsunners, inhabUdnts^-and diversions, is much upon a le^ifel with his 
.own.? Indeed it is tbe*igeneral. harbour of fraud and of fQUy, of du- 
pliotty .and of impertinence;^ and I wish.few thiQgs mor^ ^rvenU3;> 
than that you may have taken a lasting leave of it. 
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Remember, however, ttMt I only fipeak Ib regard to a publte and 
dissipated life; in priyate femiiies we may dotiMessfInd as mudi 
goodness, honesty, and virtue in London, as in tfeecoontry. 

If contented with a rettred station, I still hope I shall Jive to see 
my Evelina the ornament of her neighboiirhood, and the pride and 
delight of her family ; giving and receiving joy from sudi society 
as may best deserve her affection, and employing herself in such 
useful and innocent occupations as may secure and merit the ten- 
derest love of her friends, and the worlhiesi' intisaetiM of her own 
heart. 

Such are my hopes, and suchhave been my expedatiotis. Disap- 
point them not, my beloved child ; but cheer me with a few Ihies, 
that may assure me, this one short fortnight spent in town has not 
undone the work of seventeen years spent in fliecountry. 

Arthur Villars. 



LETTER XXV. 
EvEUNA 1:0 Tiffi dHBV. Mn. 'YnxABie. 

H<iward Grove, April 09. 

** No, my d€»r sir, no : the TwrAr cfsei^m^en years remains 
such as it was,'^ver unworthy ydup.time and yodr labour ; but not 
more so now-^at least I hope nol--4han before that fortnight which 
has so much alarmed you; 

And yet I must confess, that Tarn not half >^o Happy 'here at prl9- 
sent as I was ere i went to iowii : flut thiercbao^ is in the place, 
Qot ifk me. Captain Mirvan and Madame Duval have ruined 
Howard' Gityve. The hatmony that re^edhere is disturbed, our 
schemes ate brcrtcen, our way of life is altered^and our comfort is 
destroyed. Bdt'do not ^Ufyp^yse XoT^^n to be th(^ source of' these 
evils ; for had'our eseursion i)een any wlieve c^,'So disagreeable 
an addition to our household must have caused the 'seme ebaoge it 
our return. ♦ 

I was sofeyou wMld be displeased with Sir Clement Willoughby, 
and therefore I am by no means suppri8ed>at wfl^t you gfly of him ; 
but for Lord Orville— I must own I had greatly feared that my weak 
and imperfect account would not have procured him the good opinion 
which he so weH deserves, and which I am delighted to find you 
seem to have of him. O, sir, could I have done justice to the 
merit of which I believe him possessed ;«^-^ouid I have painted 
him to ^'ou such as he appeared to me ;-*thetl. Indeed, you Icvould 
have had 'some idea of the claim which he has to your approba- 
tion ! 
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Afler the last letter wlikb I wrote in town^ nolbtng more passed 
previous (o our journey hither, except a very violent quarrel be^ 
tween Captain Mirvan and Mudwe Bunak As the captain intended 
to tcavel on horseftack, be had setUed Uiat we four females should 
mali^ use qf hi»€^Gh« Madame JDuval djd not come to Queen-Ann- 
street till the carriage had waited some time at the door ;. and thep^ 
attended J^f Monsieur du Bois> she m^de hei appearance. 

The captaiD, impattent to te goae^ would not sufli&rthem to enter 
the house, but insisted that we siioiild immediatetj get into the 
coach. We clieyed -, but were no socmer seated, than Madame 
Davai said, ^Come, Monsiew du Bois, these giiis can make very 
good room for you : sit closer, children/ 

Mrs. Mirvan looked quite confounded ; and M. du Bois, after 
making some apologies abont crowding us, aetually got into the 
coach on the side with Miss Mirvan and me. ^t no sooner was 
he seated than the captain, who had efwerved ttiis transaction very 
quietly, walked up to the coach door, saying, ' What, neither with 
your leave, nor by your leave?' 

M. du Bois seemed rather shocked, and began to makeabundance 
of excuses : butthe captain neither understood nor regarded him,and, 
very roughly^ said, 'Look'ee, monseer^ this here may be'a French 
fashion, for aught I know,— but give and take is fair in all nations ; 
and so n6w, d*ye see, I'll make t>oId ta show you an English one.' 

And then, seizing his wriist, he made him jump out of the coactu^ 

M. du Bois instantly put his hand upon his sword, and threatened 
to resent this indignity. . The captain, holding up his stick, bade 
him draw at his peril. Airs. Mirvan, greatly alarmed, got out of 
the coach, and, standing between ttiem, entreated her husband to 
re-enter the house. 

'None of your clack !' cried he, angrily •, ' what the d— 1, do 
you suppose I can't manage a Frenchman ? ' 

]\{eanlime, Madame Duval called out to M.du Bpis, ^Eh! lats-^ 
sez^-le, mon andy ne le corrigez pas ; c'est un vilain b^te qui 
rCen uaut pas la peine, ' 

* Monsieur le capitaine/ cried M. du Bois^ ' i^oulez-vous bien 
me demander pardon ?' . 

« O bo, you demand pardon, do you ? ' said the captain *, ' I thought 
as much ^ I thought you'd come to; — so you have lost your relish 
for an English salutation, have you?' strutting up to him with 
loolu of defiance. 

A crowd was now gathering, and Mrs. Mirvan again besought 
her husband to go into -the house. 

'Why, what a plague is the jnroman afraid ofP—Did you ever 
know a Frenchmsm that could not take an affront ? — I warrant mqn- 
seer knows what he is about 5— don't you monseer ? ' 
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Ml da Bois, not anderstanding him, only said, ^ Plaitnl, mon- 
sieur?^ 

^ No, nor dish me neifher,' answered (he captain; ^bot, be that 
as it may, what signifies our parleying here ? If you've any thing 
to propose, speak at once -, if not, why let us go on our journey 
without more ado/ 

^Parbleuy je h'entends. rien^ moi/' cried M. du Bois, shrug- 
ging up his shoulders, and looking very dismal. 

Mrs. Mirvan then advanced to him, and said in French, that she 
was sure the captain had not any intention to affront him, and.beg- 
ged he would desist from a dispute which could only be productive 
of mutual misunderstanding, as neither of them knew, the language 
of the other. 

This sensible remonstrance had the desired effect ;. and M. du 
Bois, making a bow to every one except the captain, very wisely 
gave up the point, and took leave. 

We then hoped to proceed quietly on our journey; but the tur- 
bulent captain would not yet permit us. He approached Madame 
Duval with an exulting air, and said, ^ Why how's this, madam? 
what, has your companion deserted you? why I thought you told 
me, that you old gentlewomen had it all your own way among 
them F^rench sparks?' 

'As to that, sir,' answered she, Mt's not of no consequence what 
you thought ; for a person who can behave in such a low way may 
think what he pleases for me, fori shan't mind.^ 

^ Why, then, mistress, since you must needs make so free,' cried 
he, ' please to tell me the reason wt^y you took the liberty for to ask 
any of your followers into my coach without my leave ? Answer 
me to that.' 

*Why, then, pray, sir,' returned she, *tell me the. reason why 
you took the liberty to treat the gentleman in such an unpolile 
way, as to take and pull him neck and heels out ? I'm sure 
he hadn't done npthing to affront you nor nobody else ; and I don't 
know what great hurt he would have done you, by just sitting still 
in the coach : he would not have eat it.' 

^ What, do you think, then, that my horses have nothing to do 
but to carry about your snivelling Frenchmen? If you do, madam, 
I must make bold to tell you, you are out, for I'll see 'em hang'd 
first.' 

'More brute ydu, then ! for they've never carried nobody half so 
good.' 

'Why, look'ee, madam, if you must needs provoke me, I'll tell 
you a piece of my mind : you must know, I can see as flsr into a 
millstone as another man ; and so, if you thought for (o fob me off 
with one of your smirking French puppies for a son*in-law, why 
you'll find yourself in a hobble, that's al(.' 
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*Sir, you're a -^ but I won't say what-f— Iwt I protest I 

hadfi't no'such a tbought, no more hada'i Monsieur du Bois.' 

*My dear,' said Mrs. Miryan, ' we shall be very late.' 

^ Well, well,' answered he, ^get away then ; off with you as fast 
as you can, it's high tin^e. As to Molly, she's fine lady enough in all 
conscience ^ I want none of your French chaps to make her worse.' 

And so saying, he mounted his horse, and we drove off. And I 
could not but think with regret of the different feelings we expe<- 
rienced upon leaving London, to what had belonged to our enter- 
mg it. 

During the journey Madame Duval was so very violent against 
the captain, that she obliged Mrs. Mirvan to tell her, that, when 
io her presence, she must beg her to choose some other subject oC 
discourse. 

We had a most affectionate reception from Lady Howard, whose 
kindness and hospitality cannot fail of making every body happy 
who is disposed so to be. 

Adieu, my dearest sir. I hope, though I have hitherto 
neglecled to mention it, that you have always remembered me to 
whoever has made any enquiry concerning me. 



LETTER XXVI. 

EVEUNA TO THB REV. Mr. YiLLARS. 

Howard GroTe, April 27. 

O, my dear sir, I now* write in the greatest uneasiness ! Ma- 
dame Duval has made a proposal which terrifies me to death, and 
wbictr was as iinexpected as it is shocking. 

She had been employed for some hours this afternoon in 
reading letters from London : and, just about tea-time, she sent 
for me into her room, arid said, with a look of great satisfaction, 
* Come here, child 5 I've got some very good news to tell you : 
something that will surprise you. 111 give you my word, for you 
ha-n't no notion of it.' 

I begged her to explain herself*, and then, in terms which I 
cannot repeat, she said she had been considering what a shame it 
was to see me such a poor country, shame-faced thing, when 
I ought to be a fine lady ; and that she had long, and upon several 
occasions, blushed for me, though she must own the fault was 
none of mine ^ for noOiing better could be expected from a girl who 
had been so* immured. However, she assured me she had, at 
length, hit upon a plan, which would make quite another creature 
of me. 
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I waited, without much impatience, to hear what fliis prefiice 
led to ; but I was soon awakened to more lively sensations, when 
she acquainted me, that her intention was to prove my birth-bright, 
and to claim, by law, the inheritance of my real family! 

It would be impossible for me to express my extreme coaslenia- 
tion when she thus unfolded her scheme. My surprise and terror 
were equally great ^ I could say nothing : I heard her with a si- 
lence which I had not the power to break* 

She then expatiated v^y warmly upon the advantages I siieald 
reap from her plan; talked in a high style of my future grandenr; 
assured me how he&rtily I should despise almost every body and 
every thing I had hitherto seen ; predicted my mavrying* i0to some 
fomiiy of the first rank in the kingdom ; and, finally^ said I should 
spend a few months in Paris, where my education and mannerB 
might receive their last polish^ 

She enlarged also upon the delight she should ba¥e, in eomraon 
with myself, from mortifying the pride of certain people, and 
showing tbem« that she was not to be slighted with Impunity. 

In the midst of this disoounse, I was relieved by a summons to 
tea. Madame Duval was. in gr«at spirits ; but my emotion was too 
painful for concealment, and every body enquired into the cause. 
I would fain have waved the subject, but Madame Duval was 
determined to make it public. She told them that she had it 
in her head to make something of me,^ and that they should soon 
call me by another name than that of AnviUe ; and yet that she was 
not going to have the^child married neither^ 

I could not endure to hear her proceed, and was going to leave 
the room-, which when Lady Howard perceived, she begged 
Madame Duval would defer her iotelligeAoe to some other oppor- 
tunity : but she was so eager to commuoioate her scheme, that 
she could bear no delay ; and therefore they' suffered me to go 
without opposition. Indeed,, whenever my situation or affairs are 
mentioned by Madame Duval, she speaks of (hem with such blunt** 
ness and severity^ that I cw^ot bq eiyoioed $k task more cruel than 
to hear her. 

I was afterwards acquainted with some particulars of the conver- 
sation by Miss Mirvan ; who told me that Madame Duval informed 
them^ of her plan with the utmost complacency, and seemed to 
think hersetf very for tuoate in having ^lAi^ested it ; but soon«afier, 
she. accidentally betrayed^ thai she had been instigated to the 
scheme by her relations the Braii^htons, vrbose letters, which she 
received to-day, first menUoned the proposal. She declared fiiat 
she- would have nothing to do with any round about waysy but go 
openly and instantly to law, in order to prove my birth, real name, 
and title to the estate of my ancestors. 

How impertinent and officious, in these Branghtons, to interfere 
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thus in my concerns ! You can hardly imagine what a disturbance 
this plan has made in the family. The captain, without inquiring 
Into any particulars of the affair, has peremptorily declared himself 
against it, merely because it has been proposed by Madame l)uyal ; 
and they have battjed the point together with great violence. Mrs. 
Mirvan says, she will not even think till she hears your opinion. 
But Lady jloward, to my great surprise, openly avows her appro* 
Imtion pf Madame DuvaFs intention : however, she will writ^ her 
reasons and sentiments upon the subject to yqulierself. 

As to Miss Mirvan, she is my second self, and neither hopes nor 
£ears but as I do. And as to me^ — I know not what to say, nor 
«ven what to wish : I have often thought my fale peculiarly cruel, 
4o have but one parent, and from that one to be banished for ever ^ 
— while, on the other side, I have but too well known and felt the 
propriety. of the separation. And yet, you may much better ima- 
gine, than t can express, the external anguish which some- 
times oppresses my heart, when I reflect upon the strange indiffe- 
rence that must occasion a father never to make the least inquiry 
after the health, the welfare, or even the life of his child ! 

O sir, to me the loss is nothing ! — greatly, sweetly, and most 
i>enevolently have you guarded me from feeling it ^ but for himj 
I grieve indeed ! — I must be divested, not merely of all filial piety, 
f)ut of all humanity, could I ever think upon this Siubject, and not 
hd wounded to the soul. 

Again I must repeat, I know not what to wish: think for me, 
therefore, my dearest sir, and suffer my doubting mind, that knows 
not which way to direct its hopes^ to be guided by your wisdom and 
unerring counsel. 

EVEUNA. 



LETTER XXVII. 
Lady Howard to the Rev. Mr. Yillars. 

Howard Grove. 

Dear sir, 

I cannot give a greater proof of the high opinion I have of your 
candour, than by the libei^ty I am now going, to take, of presuming 
to offer you advice, upon a subject concerning which you have so 
just a claim to act for yoqrself : but I know you have too unaffected 
a love of justice, to be partially tenacioys of your own judgment. 

Madame Duyal has been proposing a scheme which has put us all 
in commotion, and against which, at first, in common with the rest 
of my family, I exclaimed; but, upon more mature consideration, 
1 own my objections have almost wholly vanished. 

7 
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This scheme is no other than to commence a lawsuit with Sir 
John Belmont, to proye the yalidity of his marriage with Miss Eve- 
lyn ; the necessary consequence of which proof will be, securing 
his fortune and estate to his daughter. 

And why, my dear sir, should not this f>e? I know that, upon 
first hearing, such a plan conveys ideas that must shock you ^ bat I 
know, too, that your mind is superior to being governed by preju- 
dices, or to opposing any important cause on account of a few dis- 
agreeable attendant circumstances. 

Your lovely charge, now first entering into life, has merit which 
ought not to be buried in obscurity. She seems born for an orna- 
ment to the world. Nature has been bountiful to her of whatever 
she had to bestow ; and the peculiar attention you have given to her 
education, has formed her mind to a degree of excellence, that in 
one so young I have scarce ever seen equalled. Fortune alone has 
hitherto been sparing of her gifts ; and she, too, now opens the way 
which leads to all ttiat is left to wish for her. 

What your reasons may have been, my good sir, for so carefully 
concealing the birth, name, and pretensions of this amiable girl, 
and forbearing to make any claim upon Sir John Belmont, I am 
totally a stranger to ; but, without knowing, I respect them, from 
the high opinion that I have of your character and judgment : but 
I hope they are not insuperable ; for I cannot but think, that it was 
never designed for one who seems meant to grace the world, to 
have her life devoted to retirement. 

Surely Sir John Belmont, wretch as he has shown himself, could 
never see his accomplished daughter, and not be proud to own 
her, and eager tp secure her the inheritance of his fortune. The 
admiration she met with in town, though merely the effect of her 
external attractions, was such, that Mrs. Mirvan assures me, she 
would liave had the most splendid offers, had there not seemed to 
be some mystery in regard to her birth, which she was well in- 
formed was assiduously, though vainly, endeavoured to be dis- 
covered. 

Can it be Tight, my dear sir, that this promising young cr^ture 
should be deprived of the fortune and rank of life to which she is 
lawfully entiUed, and which you have prq;)ared her to support and 
to use so nobly ? To despise riches,, may, indeed, be philosophic ; 
but to dispense them worthily must surely be more beneficial to 
mankind. 

Perhaps a few years, or indeed a much shorter time, may make 
this scheme impracticable : Sir John, though yet young, leads a 
life too dissipated for long duration ; and when too late, we may re- 
gret that something was not sooner done; for it will be next to im- 
possible , after he is gone , to settle or prove any thing with his 
heirs and executors. 
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Pardon the earnesCness "with which I write my sense of this affair; 
but your charming ward has made me so warmly her friend, th^ I 
cannot be indifferent upon a subject of such importance to her future 
life. 

Adieu, my dear sir ^—send me speedily an answer to this re- 
monstrance, and believe me to be, etc. 

^ M, Howard. 



LETTER XXVIII. 
Mr, Yillars to Lady Howard. 

B«rryHin,May2. 

Your letler^tnadam, has opeaed a source of a.nxiety, to which I 
look forward with dread, and which to see closed, I scarcely dare 
expect. I am unwilling to oppose my opinion to that of your lady- 
ship; nor indeed can I, but by arguments which I belieye will ra- 
ther rank me as a hermit, ignorant of the woi^ld, and fit only for my 
cell, than as a proper guardian, in an age such as this, for an ac^ 
complished young woman. Yet, thus called upon, it behoves me to 
explain, and endeavour to vindicate, the reasons by which I have 
Jbeen hitherto guided. 

Tlie mother of this dear child, — who was led to destruction by 
her own imprudence, the hardness of heart of Madame Duval, and the 
villany of Sir John B6tinofit,*-was once what her daughter is now, 
the best beloved of m^ heart : and her memory, so long as my own 
holds, I shall love, mourn, and honour! On the fatal day that her 
gentle soul left its mansion, and not many hours ere she ceased to 
breathe, I solemnly pUghted my faitti, That her child y if it lived, 
should kno\9 no father but .my self y or her acknowledged 
husband. 

You cannot, madam, suppose that I found much difficulty in 
adhering to this promise, and forbearing to make any claim upon 
Sir John Belmont. Could 1 feel an affection the most paternal for 
this poor sufferer, and not abominate her destroyer? Could I wish 
to deliver to Aim, who had so basely betrayed the mother, the 
helpless and innocent offspring, who, born in so much sorrow, 
seemed entitled to all the compassionate tenderness of pity ? 

For many years, the name alone of that man, accidentally 
spoken in my hearing, almost divested me of my Christianity, and 
scarce could I forbear to execrate him. Yet I sought not, neither 
did. I desire, to deprive him of his child, had he with any appearance 
of contrition, or indeed of humanity, endeavoured to become less 
unworthy such a blessing .—-but he is a stranger to allparenlal feel- 
ings, and has, with a savage insensibility, forborne to inquire even 
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into the existence of this sweet orphan, though the situation of hU 
injured wife was but too well Icnown lo him. 

You wish to be acquainted with my intentions. — I must aclcnow- 
ledge they were such us I now perceive would not f>e honoured with 
ypur ladyship's approbation ; for though I have sometimes thought 
of presenting Evelina to her father, and demanding the justice 
which is her due, yet, at other times, I have both disdained, and 
feared the application ; disdained, lest it should be refused ; and 
feared, lest it should be accepted ! 

Lady Belmont, who was firmly persuaded of her approaching 
dissolution, frequently and earnestly besought me, that if her infaot 
was a female, I would not abandon ;her to the direction of a man 
so wholly unfit to take the charge of her education ; but, should she 
be importunately demanded, that I would retire with her abroad, 
and carefully conceal her frdm Sir John, till some a^^arent change 
in his sentiments and conduct should announce him less improper 
for such a trust. And often would she say, ^Should the poor babe 
have any feelings correspondent with its mother's, it will have no 
waht while under your protection.' Alas ! she had no sooner quitted 
it herself, than she was plunged into a gulf of misery, that swaUowed 
up her peace, reputation, and life. 

During the childhood of Evelina T suggested a thousand plans for 
the security of her birthright •, — but I as offenlimes rejected them. 
I was in a perpetual conflict, between the desire that she should have 
justice done her, and the apprehension that, while I improved her 
fortune, I should endanger her mind. However, as her character 
began lo be formed, and her disposition to ke displayed, my per- 
plexity abated •, the road before me seemed less thorny and intricate, 
and I thought I could perceive the right path from the wrong :.for 
when I observed the artless openness, the ingenuous simplicity of 
her nature ; .when I saw that her guileless^ and innocent soul fancied 
all the world to be pure and disinterested as herself, and that her 
heart was open to every impression with which love, pity^ or art 
might assail it 5 — then did I flatter myself, that to follow my own 
inclination, and to secure her welfare, was the same thing ; since, 
to expose her to the shares and dangers inevitably encircling a bouse 
of which the master is dissipated and unprincipled, without the 
guidance of a mother, or any prudent and sensible female, seemed 
to me no less than suffering her to stumble into some dreadful pit, 
when the sun is in its meridian. My plan, therefore, was not merely 
to educate and to cherish her as my own, but to adopt her the 
heiress of my ^mall fortune, and to bestow her upon some worthy 
man, with whom she might spend her days in tranquillity, cheer- 
fulness, and good-humour, untainted by vice, folly, or ambition. 

^o much for the time past. Such have been the motives by which 
I have been governed ; and I hope they will be allowed not merely 
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to account for, but ako to Justify, the conduct whick has resulted 
from them. It now remains to speak of the lime to come. 

And here, indeed, I am sensible of difficuliies which I idmost 
despair of surmounting according (o my wishes. I pay the highest 
deference to your ladyship's opinion, which it is extremely painful 
to me not to concur with ; — yei I am so well acquainted, with your 
goodness, that I presntne to hope it would not be absolulely impos- 
sible for me to offer such arguments as might lead you to think with 
me, that this young creature's chance of happiness seems l^ss 
doubtful in reliremenl, than it would be in (he gay and dissipated 
world. Bui why should I perplex your ladyship with reasoning that 
can turn to so little account? for, alas! what arguments, what persua- 
sions can I make use of, with any prospect of success, to such a 
woman as Madame Duval? Her character, and the violence of her 
disposition, intimidate me from making the attempt : she is too 
ignorant for instruction, too obstinate for entreaty, and too weak 
for reason. 

I will not, therefore, enter into a contest from which I have 
nothing to expect but altercation and impertinence. As soon would 
I discuss (he effect of sound with the deaf, or the nature of colours 
with the blind, as aim at illuminating with conviction a mind so 
warped by prejudice, so much the slave of unruly and illiberal pas- 
sions. Unused as she is to control, persuasion would but harden, 
and opposition incense her. I yield, therefore, to the necessity which 
compels my reluctant acquiescence ; and shall now lurn my thoughts 
upon Goisidertng o( such methods for the conducting ttiis enter* 
prise, as may be most conducive to the happiness of my child, and 
least liable to wound her sensibility. 

The lawsuit, therefore, I wholly and absolutely disapprove. 

Will you, my dear madam, forgive the freedom of an old man, if 
I own myself greatly surprised, that you could, even for a moment, 
listen to a plan so violent, so public, so totally repugnant to all female 
delicacy? I am satisfied your ladyship has not weighed this project* 
There was a time, indeed, when to assert the innocence of Lady 
Belmont, and to blazon to the world the wrongs, not guib, by 
which she suffered, I pr(q>osed, nay attempted, a similar plan : but 
then all assistance and encouragement was denied. How cruel to 
the remembrance I bear of her woes is this tardy resentment of 
Madame Duval ! She was deaf to the voice of nature, though she 
has hearkened to that of ambition. 

Never can I consent to have this dear and timid girl brought 
forward; to the notice of (he world by such a method ; a method 
which will subject her to all the impertinence of curiosity, the 
sneers of conjecture, and the stings of ridicule. And for what? — 
the attainment of wealth which she does not want, and the gratifica- 
tion of vanity which she does not feel. A child to appear against a 
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father I-Hio, madam, old and iDflrm as I am, I would eyen yet 
sooner contey her myself to some remote part of the world, though 
I were sure of dying in the expedition. 

Far different had been the motives which would have stimulated 
her unhappy mother to such a proceeding ^ all her felicity in this 
world was irretrievably lost; her life ^s become a burthen to her; 
and her fair fame, which she had early been taught to prize above ait 
other things, had received a mortal wound : therdbre, to clear her 
own honour, and to secure fVora blemish the birth of her child, was 
aU the good * which fortune had reserved herself the power of 
bestowing^. But even this last consolation was withheld f^om her ! 

Let milder measures be adopted : and — since it must be so— let 
application be made to Sir John Belmont : but as to a lawsuit, I 
hope, upon this subject, never more to hear it mentioned. 

With Madame Duval, all pleas of delicacy would be ineffectual ; 
h^r scheme must be opposed by arguments better suited to her un- 
derstanding. I will not, therefore, talk of its impropriety, but en- 
deavour to prove its inutility. Have the goodness, then, to tell her, 
that her own intentions would be frustrated by her plan ; since 
should the lawsuit be commenced, and even should the cause ba 
gained. Sir John Belmont would still have it in his power, and, if 
irritated, no doubt in his inclination, to cut off her grand-daughter 
with a shilling. 

She cannot do better herself than to remain quiet and inactive in 
the affair : the long and mutual animosity between her and Sir John 
will make her interference merely productive of debates and ill- 
will. Neither would I have Evelina appear till summoned. And as 
to myself, I must wholly decline acting : though I will, with un- 
wearied zeal, devote all my thoughts to giving counsel : but, in 
truth, I have neither inclination nor spirits adequate to engaging 
personally with this man. 

My opinion is, that he would pay more respect to a letter firom 
your ladyship upon this subject ttian from any other person. I^ 
therefore^ advise and hope, that you will yourself take the trouble 
of writing to him, in order to open the affair. When he shall be 
inclined to see Evelina, I have for him a posthumous letter, which 
his much^injured lady left to be presented to- him if ever such a 
meeting should take place. 

The views of the Branghtons, in suggesting this scheme, are ob- 
viously interested. They hope, by securing to Evelina the fortune 
of her father, to induce Madame Duval to settle her own upon 
themselves. In this, however, they would probably be mistaken ; 
for little minds have ever a propensity to bestow their wealth 
upon those who are already in affluence ; and, therefore, the less 
her grand-child requires her assistance, the more gladly she wiU 
give it. 
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I haye fmt oneihing more to add, from which, howevei^, I can 
by DO means recede : my word so solemnly giten to Lady Belmont, 
that her child should never be owned but with herseir, must be in- 
violably adhered to. 

I am, dear madam, with great respect. 

Tour ladyship's most obedient servant, 

Arthur Yillars. 

«i 
LETTER 3aiX. 

Mr. Yillars to Evelina. 

BeiTy.Hill,lfayih. 

How sincerely do I sympathise in the iweasiness and coneem 
which my beloved Evelina has so much reason 4o feel ! The cruel 
scheme in agitation is equally repugnant to my judgment and my 
inclination ; — ^yet to oppose it seems impracticable. To fbllow tha 
dictates or my own heart, I should instantly recall you to myself, 
and never more consent to your being separated from me ^ but the 
manners and opinion of the world demand a different conduct. 
Hope, however, for the best, and be satisfied you shallmeet with 
no indignity : if you are not received into your own family as ypu 
ought to ^, and with the distinction that is your due, you shall 
leave it for ever *, and once again restored to my protection, secure 
your own tranquillity, and make, as you have hitherto done, all 
the happiness of my life. 

Arthur Yillars. 

LETTER XXX. 

EVEUNA TO THE REV. MR. YilLARS. 

Howard Groye, May 6. 

The die is thrown, and I attend the event in trembling ! Lady 
Howard has written to Paris, and sent her letter to town, to be for^ 
warded in the ambassador's packet ; and in less than a fortnight, 
therefore, she expects an answer. 0, sir, with what anxious impa* 
tience shall I waitits arrival ! upon it seems to^depend the fate of 
my future life. My solicitude is so great, and my suspense so pain- 
ful, that I cannot rest a moment in peace, or turn my thoughts 
Into any other channel. 

Deeply interested as I now am in the events most sincerely do I 
regret that the plan was ever proposed. Methinks it cannot end to 
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my saUvfaclion : for either I musl be torn from the arms of my 
more^lhan father, — or I mast have the misery of heing finally con- 
vinced that I am cruelly rejected by him who has the natural claim 
to that dear title ^ a title^ which to write, mention, or think of, fills 
my whole soul with filial tenderness. 

The subject is discussed here eternally. Gaptaip Mirvan and Ma- 
dame Duval, as usual, quarrel whenever it is started : but I am so 
wholly engrossed by my own reflections, that I cannot even listen 
to them. My imagination changes the scene perpetually : one mo- 
ment I am embraced by a kind and relenting parent, who takes me 
to that heart from which I have hitherto been banished, and suppli- 
cates through me peace and forgiveness from the ashes of my mo- 
ther !— at another, he regards me with detestation, considers me as 
the living image of an injured saint, and repulses me with horror ! 
— But I will not afflict you with the melancholy phantasms of my 
brain ; I will endeavour to compose my mind to a more tranquil 
state, and forbear to write again till I have in some measure suc- 
ceeded. 

• May Heaven bless you, my dearest sir ! and long, long may it 
continue you on earth, to bless 

Your grateful 

Evelina. 



LETTER XXXI, 
LADY Howard to Sir John Belmont, Bart. 

^ Howard Grove, may 5. 

Sir, 

You will doubtless be surprised at receiving a letter from one 
who had for so short a period the honour of your acquaintance, 
and that at so great a distance of time : but the motive which has 
induced me to lake this liberty is of so delicate a nature, that were I 
to commence making apologies for my officiousness, I fear my let- 
ter would be too long for your patience. 

You have, probably, already conjectured the subject upon which 
I mean to treat. My regard for Mr. Evelyn and his amiable daugh- 
ter was weIl*known to you : nor can I ever cease to be interested in 
whatever belongs to their memory or family. 

I must own myself somewhat distressed in what manner to intro- 
duce the purport of my writing ; yet as I think that, in aifoirs of 
this kind, Q^ankness is the first requisite to a good undlBiistanding 
between the parties concerned, I will neither tormeni you nor my- 
f»elf with punctilious ceremonies, but proceed instantly and openly 
to the business which occasions my giving you this trouble. 
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I presume, sir, it would be superfluous to teH you ^at your 
child resides still in Dorsetshire, and is still under the protection of 
the reverend Mr. Yillars, in whose house she was born : for, though 
no inquiries concerning her have reached his ears or mine^ I can 
never suppose it possible you have forborne to make them. II only 
remains, therefore, to tell you, that your daughter is now grown 
up ; that she has been educated with the utmost care, and the utmost 
success; and that she is now a most deserving, accomplished, and 
amiable young woman. i 

Whatever may be your view for her future destination in life, it 
seems time to declare it^ She is greatly admired, and I doubt not 
will be yery much sought after : it is proper, therefore, fliat her 
Aiture expectations, and your pleasure concerning her, should be 
made known. 

Believe me, sir, she merits your utmost attention and regwd. 
You could not see^nd know her, and remain unmoved by those sen*? 
sations of affection which belong to so near and tendera relationship. 
She is the lovely resemblpnce of her lovely mother; — pardon, sir, 
the liberty I take in mentioning that unfbrtunate lady \ but I think 
it behoves me, upon this occasion, to show the esteem I felt for .her : 
allow me, therefore, to say, and be not offended at my freedom, that 
the ihemory of that excellent lady has but too long remained under 
the aspersions of calumny ; surely it is time to vindicate her fame ; 
—and how can that be done in a manner more eligible, more grate- 
ful to her friends, or more honourable to yourself, than by openly 
receiving as your child the daughter of the late Ladf Belmont? 

The venerable man who has had the care of her education deserves 
your warmest acknowledgments for the unremitting pains he has 
taken, and the attention he has shown in the discharge of his trust. 
Indeed she has been peculiarly fortunate in meeting with stich a 
friend and guardian ; a more worthy man, or one wliose character 
seems nearer to perfection, does not exist. 

Permit me to assure you, sir, she will amply repay whateyer 
regard and favour you may hereaAer show her, by the comfort and 
happiness you cannot fail to find in her affection and duty. To be 
owned pi operly by you is the first wish of her heart ; and I am sure 
that to merit your approbation will be the first study of her life. 

I fear that you will think this address impertinent «, but I must 
rest upon the goodness of my intention to plead my excuse. 

I am, sir, 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 

M. Howard. 
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LETTER XXXII. 
Evelina to thb Rev. Mr. Villars. 

Howard Grof e, Kent, May lO. 

Our house has been eDllvened to-day by the arrival of a LondoR 
irisUor \ and the necessity I hate been under of concealing the uneasi- 
ness of my mind, has made me exert myself so effectually, that I even 
think it is really diminished ) or at least, my thoughts are not so 
totally, so very anxiously occupied by one only subject as they lately 
were. 

I was strolling this morning with Miss Mirvan, dowa a lane about 
a mile from the groye, when we heard the trampling of horses ; and 
fearing the narrowness of the passage, we were turning hastily back, 
but stopped upon hearing a voice call out, ^ Pray, ladies, don't be 
frightened, for I will walk my horse.' We turned again, and then 
saw Sir Qement WiUoughby , He dismounted \ and approaching us 
with ttie reins in his hand, presently recollected us. ^ Good heaten !' 
cried he, with his usual quickness, ^ do I see Miss Anvilie P^— «nd you 
too, Miss Miryan ?' 

He immediately ordered his servant to take charge of his horse \ 
aiid then, advancing to us, took a hand of each, which he pressed to 
his lips, and said a thousand fine things concerning his good fortune, 
our improved looks, and the charms of the country, when inhabited 
by sujch rural deities. ^ The town, ladies, has languished since 
your absence ;— -or, at least, I have so much languished myself, as 
to be absolutely insensible to all it had to offer. One refreshing 
breeze, such as I now ei^oy, awakens me to new vigour, life, and 
spirit. But I never before had the good luck to see the country in 
such perfeotioiK' 

^ Has not almost every body left town, sir?' said Miss Mirvan. 

^ I am ashamed to answer you, madam --but indeed it is as full as 
ever, and will continue so till after the birth-day. However, you, 
ladies, were so little seen, that there are but few who know what it 
has lost. For my own part, I felt it too sensibly to be able to endure 
the place any longer.' 

^ Is there any body remaining there that we were acquainted 
with?' cried I. 

*0 yes, ma'am.' And then he named two or three persons we 
have seen when with him ; but he did not mention Lord Orville, 
and I would not ask him, lest he should think me curious. Perhaps, 
if he stays here some time, he may speak of him by accident. 

He was proceeding in this complimentary style when we were 
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met by the captain ; vfho no sooner perceived Sir Clement, than' he 
hastened up to him, gave him a hearty shake of the hand, a cordial 
slap on the hack, and some other equally gentle tokens of satisfac- 
tion, assuring him of his great joy at his visit, and declaring he was 
as glad to see ftim as if he had heen a messenger who brought news 
that a French ship was sunk. Sir Clement, on the other side, 
expressed himself with equal warmth ; and protested he had been so 
eager to pay his respects to Captain Mirvan, that he had left London 
in its full lustre, and a thousand engagements unanswered, merely 
to give himself that pleasure. 

' We shall have rare sport,' said the captain ; ^ for do you know, 
the old French-woman is among us? Tore George, I hai^ scarce 
made any use- of her yet, by reason I have had nobody with me that 
could enjoy a joke : howsomever, it shall go hard but we'll have 
some diversion now.* 

Sir Clement very much approved of the proposal; and we then 
went into the house, where he had a very grave reception from 
Mrs.ltfirvan, who is by no means pleased with his visit, and a look 
of much discontent from Madame Duval, who said to me in a low 
voice, ^ I'd as soon have seen old Nick as that manyibr he's the most 
Impertinentest poison in the world, and isn't never of my side. ' 

The captain is now actually occupied in contriving some scheme, 
which, he says, is to play ther old dowager off\ and so eager and 
delighted is he at the idea, that he can scarcely ristrain his raptures 
sufficiently to conceal his design even from herself. I wish, how- 
ever, since I do not dare put Madame Duval upon her guard, that he 
had the delicacy notto acquaint me with his intention. 



LETTER XXXIIL 
Evelina in continuation. 



MayiStb. 



The captain's operations are begun, — and, I hope, ended ; for^ 
indeed, poor Ml^dame Duval has already but too much reason to 
regret Sir Qement's visit to Howard Grove. 

Yesterday morning, during breakfast, as the captain was readings 
the newspaper. Sir Clement suddenly begged to look at it, saying,. 
he wanted to know if there was any account of a transaction, at 
which he had been present the evening before his journey hither, 
concerning a poor Frenchman, who had got into a scrape whicb 
might cost him his life. 

The captain demanded particulars \ and then Sir Clement told a 
long, story of being with a parly of country friends at the Tower, and 
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hearing a man call out for mercy in French *, and that, when he 
inquired into the occasion of his distress, he was informed that he 
had been taken up on suspicion of treasonable practices against the 
goyernment. ^The poor fellow, continued he, no sooner found 
that I spoke French, than he besought me to hear Him, protesting 
that he had no etil designs ; that he had been but a short lime in 
England, and only waited the return of a lady from the country to 
quit it for ever.' 

Madame Dutal changed colour, and listened with the utmost at- 
tention. 

' Now, though I by no means apprave of so many foreigners con- 
tinually* flocking mto our cbuniry,' added he> addressing himself lo 
the captain, ^ yet I could not help pitying Ibe poor wvetch, because 
he did not know enough of English to make his defence ; however, I 
found it impossible to assist him -, for the mob would not sufiTer me 
to interfere. In truth, I am afraid he was but roughly handled.' 

^ Why, did they duck him?' said the captain* 

*■ Something of that sort,' answered he. 

^ So much the better! so much the better!' cried the captain, 
^ an impudent French puppy ! I'll bet you what yen will he was 
a rascal. I only wish aU his countrymen were served the same.' 

^ I wish you had been in his place, with all my soul ! ' cried Ma- 
dame Duval, warmly : — ^ but pray, sir, didn't any body know who 
this peer gentleman was?' 

'Why, I did hear his name,' answered Sir Clement, 'but I 
cannot recollect it.' 

' It wasn't — it wasn't — du Bois?' staminered out Madame DuvaK 

^ The very name ! ' answered he : ' yes, du Bois ^ I remember 
it now.' 

Madame Duval's cup fell from her hand as she repeated ' Du 
Bois ! Monsieur du Bois, did you say ? ' 

'DuBois! why, that's my friend,' cried the captain; 'that's 
Monseer Slippery^ i'nH it? — Why, he's plaguy fond of sousing 
work \ howsomever, I'll be sworn they gave him his fill of it.' 

* And ril be sworn,' cried Madame Duval, ' that you're a— but I 
don't believe nothing about it, so you need'nt be so overjoyed, for 
I dare say it was no more Monsieur du Bois than I am.' 

' I thought at the time,' said Sir Clement, very gravely, ' that I 
had seen the gentleman before ! and Sow I recollect^ I think it was 
in company with you, madam.' 

' With me^ sir ? ' cried Madame Duval. 

' Say you so ?' said the captain ; ' why then it must be he, as sure 
as you're alive !— Well, but, my good friend, what will they do with 
poor monseer V 

' It is difficult to say,' answered Sir Clement, very thoughtfully ; 
^but I should suppose, that if he has not good friends to appear 
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for him, he will be In a very unpleasaal siluatiOD ^ .for these are 
serious sort of affairs/ 

^ Why, do you think they'll hang him ?' demanded the captain. 

Sir Gement shook bis head, but made no answer. 

Madame Duval could no longer' contain her agitatioq ^ she 
started from her chair, repeating, with a voice half--choked, ' Hang 
hini^! — they can't— they shan't — lei them at their peril ! — However, 
it's all false, and I won't believe a word of it ^—but Fll go to town 
this very moment, and see M. du Bois myself ; — I won't wait for 
nothing.' 

Mrs. Mirvan begged ,her not to be alarmed ^ but she flew out of 
the roook, and up stairs inlo her own apartment. Lady Howard 
blamed both the gentlemen for having been so abrupt, and followed 
her. I would have accompanied her, but (he captain slopped me ; 
and, having first laughed very heartily, said he was going to read 
his commission to his ship's company. 

' Now, do you see,' said he, ' as to Lady Howard, I shan't pretend 
for toenlisl her into my service, and sol shall e'en leave her to make 
it out as well as she can *, but as lo all yon, I expect obedience and 
submission to orders. I am now upon a hazardous expedition, 
having undertaken to convoy a crazy vessel lo the shore of Mortifi- 
cation ; so, d'ye see, if any of you have any thing to propose that 
will forward the enterprise, — ^why speak and welcome ', but if any 
of you, that are of my chosen crew, capitulale, or enter into any 
treaty with the enemy, — I shalllook upon you as mutinying, and 
turn you adrift.' r 

Having finished this harangue, which was interlarded with many 
expressions and sea-phrases that I cannot recollect^ he g^ve Sir 
Clement a wink of intelligence, and left us to ourselves. .. 

Indeed, notwithstanding the attempts I so frequently make of 
writing some of the captain's conversation, I can only give you a 
faint idea of his language 5 for almost every other word be utters is 
accompanied by an oath, which, I am sure, would be as unpleasant 
for you to read as for me to write : and, besides^ he makes use of a 
thousand sea-terms, which are to me quite unintelligible. 

Poor Madame Duval sent to inquire at all probable places whether . 
she could be conveyed to town in any stage coach : but the captain's 
servant brought her for answer, that no London stage would pass 
near Howard Grove till to-day. She then sent to order a chaise ^ 
but was soon assured, that nohorses could be procured. She was 
so much inflamed fyy these disappointments, that she thr^tened to 
set out for town on foot •, and it was with diificulty that Lady How- 
ard disshaded her from this mad scheme. 

The whole morning was filled up with these inquiries. But when 
we were all assembled to dinner, she endeavoured to appear per- 
fectly unconcerned, and repeatedly protested that she gave not any 
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credit to the report, as far as it regarded M. da Bois, being venr 
certain that he was not the person in question. 

The captain used the most provoking efforts to convince her that 
she deceived herself ; while Sir Clement, with more art, though 
not less malice, affected to be of her opinion ; but, at the same 
time that he pretended to relieve her uneasiness, by saying tbat Ike 
doubted not having mistaken the name, he took care to enlarge 
upon the danger to which the unknown gentleman was exposed, 
and expressed great concern at his perilous situation. 

Dinner was hardly removed, when a letter was delivered to Ma- 
dame Duval. The moment she had read it, she hastily demanded 
from whom it came ? ^ A country boy brought it,' answered the 
servant, ^ but he would not wait.* 

^ Run after him this instant ! * cried she, ^ and be sure you bring 
him back. Mon Dieu/ quelle aventure! que ferai-'je? 

' What's the matter? what's the matter?' said the captain. 

' Why nothing — nothing's the matter. O mon Dieu! ' 

And she rose, and walked about the room. 

^ Why, what,Hhas monseer sent to you?' continued the captain: 
' is that there letter from him ? ' 

^No,— it i'n't -,— besides, if it is^ it's nothing to you.' 

^O then, I'm sure it is ! Pray new, madame, don't be so close; 
come, tell us all about it : what does he say ? how did he relish the 
horse-pond? which did he find best, sousing .^mg^fe or double'^ 
'Fore George 'twas plaguy unlucky you was not with him ! ' 

^ It's no such thing, sir,' cried she, very angrily ; ^ and if you^re 
jM> very fond of a horse-pond, I wish you'd put yourself into one, 
and not be always a-thinking about other people's being served so.' 

The man then came in to acquaint her they could not overtake the 
boy. She scolded violently, and was in such perturbation, that Lady 
Howard interfered, and begged to know the cause of her uneasiness, 
and whether she could assist her ? 

Madame Duval cast her eyes upon the captain and Sir Clement, 
and said she should be glad to speak to her ladyship, without so 
, many witnesses. 

^ Well, then. Miss Anville,' said the captain, turning to me, ^do 
you and Molly go into another room, and stay there till Mrs. Duval 
has opened her mind to us.' 

' So you may think, sir,' cried she, ^ but who's fool then? No, no, 
you ne^n't trouble yourself to make a ninny of me neither, for 
I'm not so easily taken in, I'll assure you.' 

Lady Howard then invited her into the dressing-room, and I was 
desired to attend her. 

As soon as we had shut the door, ^ O, my lady,' exclaimed Ma- 
dame Duval, ^here's the most cruellest thing in the world has hap- 
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peoed ! — but that captain is such a beast, I can't say nothing before 
him,-- but it's all true! poor M. du Bois is tooked up!* 

Lady Howard begged her to be comforted, saying that, as M. du 
Bois was certainly innocent, there could be no doubt of his ability 
to clear himself. . 

/. To be sure, my lady,' answered she, ^ I know he is innocent y 
and to be sure they'll neyer be so wicked as to hang him for nothing ?' 

* Certainly not,' replied Lady Howard ; 'you have no reason to 
be uneasy. This is not a country where punishment is inflicted 
without proof.' 

^ Yery true, my lady : but the worst thing is this ; I cannot bear 
that that fellow the captain should know about it -, for if he does, I 
sha'n't never hear the last of it 5 — no more won't poor M* du Bois.' 

^ Well, well,' said Lady Howard, ' show me the letter, and I will 
endeavour to advise you.' 

The letter was then produced. It was signed by the clerk of a 
country Justice; who acquainted her, that a prisoner, then upon 
trial for suspicion of treasonable practices against the government, 
-was just upon the point of beihg committed to gaol ; but having de- 
clared that he was known to her, this clerk had been prevailed upon 
to write, in order to inquire if she really could speak to the character 
and femily of a Frenchman who called himself Pierre du Bois. 

When I heard the letter, I was quite amazed at its success. So 
improbable did it seem that a foreigner should be taken before a 
country Justice of peace for a crime of so dangerous a nature, that 
I cannot imagine how Madame Duval could be alarmed even for a 
moment. But, with all her violence of temper, I see that she is 
easUy frightened, and in fact more cowardly than* many who have 
not half her spirit; and so little does she reflect upon circumstances 
or probability, that she is continually the dupe of her own — I ought 
not to say ignorance^ but yet I can think of no other word. 

I believe that Lady Howard, from the beginning of the transac- 
tion, suspected some contrivance of the captain ; and this letter, I 
am sure, must confirm her suspicion : however, though she is not 
at all pleased with his frolic, yet she would not hazard the conse- 
quence of discovering his designs : her looks, her manner, and 
her character, made me draw this conclusion from her apparent 
perplexity ; for not a word did she say that implied any doubt of the 
authenticity of the letter. Indeed there seems to be a sort of tacit 
agreement between her and the captain, that she should not appear 
to be acquainted with his schemes ; by which means s\m at once 
avoids quarrels, and supports her dignity. 

While she was considering wh at to propose, Madame Duval 
begged to have the use of her ladyship's chariof, that she might go 
immediately to the assistance of her friend. Lady Howard politely 
assured her, that it should be extremely at her service ; and then 
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Madame OaTal tosought her not to own to tbe eaptaia what had 
happened, protesting that she could not endure he should know poor 
M^ du Bois had met with so unfortunate an accident. Ladj Howard 
could not help smiling, though she readily promised not to inform 
the captain of the affair. As to me, she desired. my attendance, 
which I was hy no mqans rejoice^l at, as I was certain that she was 
going upon a n^uitless errand. 

I was then commissioned to order the chariot. 

At the foot of the stairs I met the captain, who was piost impa- 
tiently waiting the result of the conference. In an instant we were 
Joined by Sir Clement. A thousand inquiries were then made con- 
cerning Madame Duvars, opinion of the letter, and her intentions 
upon it : .and when I would have left them, Sir Clement, pretend- 
ipg e<|U9l eagerness with the captain, caught my hand, and repeatedly 
detained me to ask some friyolous question, to the answ^ of which 
he must be totally indifferent. At length, however, I broke firom 
them ^ they retired into the parlour, and I executed my commis- 
sion. , . 

The carriage was soon ready s and Madame Buval, having begged 
Lady Howard tos^ she was not well, stole softly down stairs, desir- 
ing me to follow her. The chariot was ordered at the garden-door \ 
and, when we were seated, she told the man, according to the clerk's 
directions, to drive to Mr. Justice Tyreirs, asking, at the same time, 
.how many miles off he lived? 

I expected he would have answered, that he knew of no such 
person; but, tojoay great surprise, he said, 'Why, 'Squire Tyrell 
lives about nine , miles beyond the park. ' 

' Drive fipist, then,' cried she, 'and you sha'n't be no worse for it.' 

During our ride, which was extremely tedious, she tormented 
herself with a thousand fears for M. du Bois's safety \ and piqued 
herself very much upon having, escaped unseen by the captain, not 
only that she avpided his triumph, but because she ^knew him to be 
so much M. du 3ois's enemy, that she was sure he would prejudice 
the justice against him, and endeavour to take away his life. For 
my part, 1 was quite ashamed of being engaged in so ridici^lous an . 
affair^ and could only think of the absurd appearance we should 
make upon our arrival at Mr. Tyrell's. 

When we had been out near two hours, and expected every mo- 
ment to stop at the place of our destination, I observed that Lady 
Howard's servant, who attended us 6n horseback, rode on forward 
till he was out of sight : and soon after returning, came up to the 
chariot window, and delivering a note to Madame Duval, said he 
had met a bpy who was just coming with it to Howard Grpve, from 
the clerk of Mr. Tyrell. 

While she was reading it, be rode round to the other window, 
and making a sign for secrecy, put into my hand a slip of paper, on 
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which was written, ^Whatever happeos, be not alarmed — tofyou 
are safe— though f&a eDdanger all mtfnkind!' 

I readily imagined that Sir Gement mast be the author of this nete, 
which prepared me to expect some disagreeable adventure : but I 
had no time to ponder Upon it } for Madame Duval had no sooner 
read her o'wn letter, than in an angry tone of toiee she exclaimed, 
^ Why, now what a thing is this ! bere we're come all this way for 
nothing!' 

She then gave me the note, which informed her, that she need 
not trouble herself to go to Mr. Tyrells, as the prisoner had had the 
address to escape. I (congratulated her upon this fortunate Incident ; 
but she was so much concerned at having rode so for in vain, that 
she seemed less pleased than provoked. However, she ordered the 
inan to make what haste he could home, as she hoped, at least, to 
return before the captain should suspect what had passed. 

The carriage turned about ; and we journeyed so quietly for near 
an hour, that I began to flatter myself we should be suffered to 
proceed to Howard Grove wilhout further molestation, when sud- 
denly the footman called out, ^ John, are we going right?' 

^ Why, I a'nt sure,' said the 'eaachman, ^ but I'm afraid we 
turned wrong.' 

'What do you mean by that, sirrah?' said 'Madame Duval: 
^ why^ if you lose your way, we shall be all in the dark.' 

' I think we should turn to the left,' said the footman. 

^To the left!' answered the other; 'no, no, I'm partly sure 
we should turn to theTight.' 
' ^ You had betteV make some inquiry,' said I. 

* Mafoij' cried Madame Duvaj[> * we're in a fine hole here ! — 
they neither of them know no more than the post. However, I'U 
tell my lady as sure as you're born, so you'd l>etter find the way* 

' Let^s try this lane,' said the footman. 

' No,' said the coachman, ' that's the road to Canterbury ; we had 
bestgO'Straight on.' 

^ Why, that's the direct London road,' returned. the footman, 
' and will lead us twenty miles about.' 

* Pardiy' cried Madame Duval •, * why, they won't go one 
way nor t'other! and now we're come all this Jaunt for nothing, I 
suppose we sfaa'n' ( get home to-night ! ' > 

/ Let's go back to the public-house,' said the footman, 'and ask 
for a guide.* 

* No, no,' said the other, Mf we stay here a few minutes, some- 
body or other will pass by -, and the horses are almost knocked up 
already.' 

* Well, I protest,' criMMadame Duval, ' I'd give a guinea to see 
them sots both horse-w"ped ! As sure as I'm alive they're drunk ! 

Ten to one but they'll overturn us next!' 

8 
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After much debalkig, they al length agreed lo |;(Kon till we came 
to some inn, or met ^iih a passenger .wha^^ould direct iis« We 
soon arrived at a farm-house, and the footman alighted, and went 
into it. 

In a> few minutes he returned, and told vs we might proceed, for 
that he had procured- a direction^ 'But,' added he^ 'it seems 
there are some thieves hereabouts^ and so. the best way- will 
be for you to leave your watches and purses with the farmed, whom 
I know ^ery well, and who is^an honest man, and a tenant of my 
lady's/ . 

' ThieVQS V cried Madame Duval , looking agliast : ' the Lord help 
us ! rve no doubt but we shall be all murdered V 

The farmer came up to us, apd we gave him all we were worth, 
and the servants followed our e^^ample. < 

We then proceeded; and Madame DuvaFs anger so entirely sub- 
sided, that in the mildest manner imaginable she entreated them to 
make haste, and promised to tell .their lady how diligent and 
obUgiog they had been. Shje perpetually stopped them to ask if 
they apprehended any danger •, and was at length so much over- 
powered by her fears, that she made the footman fasten bis horse to 
the back of the carriage, and then come and seat himself within it« 
My endeavours to encourage her were fjruitless ; ^he sat in the 
middle, held the man by tlie arm, and protested, that if he 
did but save her life, she would make hi$ fortune. Her^measiness 
gave me much concern, and it was with the utmost difficulty I for- 
bore to acquaint her that she was imposed upon -, but the mutual 
fear of the captain's resentment to' me, and of-her dwn to him, 
neither of which would h^ve any moderation, deterred jne.. As to 
the footman, he was evidently in torture from restraining hjA 
laughter ; and I observed that he was frequently obliged to make 
most horrid grimaces, from pretended fear, in drder to conceal his 
risibility. • . 

Very soon after, ^ The robbers are coming!' cried the coachman. 

The footman opened the door, and Jumped out of the chariot. 

Madame Duval gave a loud scream, 

I could no longer preserve my silence. ^ I^or Heaven's sake, my 
desfr madam,' said I, ^ dop't be alarmed, — you are in no danger, 
— you are quite safe, there is nothing but r' 

Here the chariot was stopped by two men in masks \ who at each 
side put in Iheir hands as if for our purses. Madame Duval sunk to 
the bottom of the chariot, and implored their mercy : t shrieked 
involuntarily, although prepared for the attack : one of them held 
me fast, while the other tore poor Madame Duval out of the carriage, 
in spite orher cries, threats, and resistai^ 

I was really frightened, and trembled ^eedingly. ^ My angel !' 
cried the man who held me, ^/you cannot surely be alarmed :— do 
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you not know me7— I «hall hold myselt in eternal abborrence if I 
have really terrified you.' 

SIndeed, Sir Clement, you have/ cried I ; — ^ but, for Heaven's 
sake, where is Madame Duval ?--^ why is. she forced away ?' - 

^ She is perfeeUy safe; the captain has her in charge : but suffer 
me now, my adored Miss Anville, to take the only opportunity that 
is allowed me, to speak upon* another, a much dearer, mueh sweeter 
subject.' , \ » 

And then he hastily eame into the chariot, and seated himself 
nest to me. I would fain have disengaged myself flrom him, but he 
would not let me : . ^ Deny me/ not, most charming of women,' 
cried he, ^deny me i^qt this only moment that is lent me, to pour 
forth my soul into your gentle ears,— ^o tell you how much I suffer 
from your absence, — ^how much I dread your displeasure,'--and 
how cruelly I am afitected by your coldness !' 

^ O, sir, this is no time for such language ; — pray leave me; pray 
go to the relief of Madame Duval :— I^annot bear that she should 
be trpated with such indignity.' 

' And will you,-^can you con^mand my absence? — ^When may 
I speak to you, jf not, now ? — Does the* captain suffer me to lufeathi^ 
a moment out of his sight? and are hot a tbohsand imj^rtinent peo* 
pie for ever at. your elbow?' ' 

' Indeed, Sir Clement, you must change your style, or I will not 
hear you. Tht impertinent people ^ovi mean are among, jny b^st 
IHends -, and you would not ^.if you really wished me well, speak of 
them so disrespectfully.' 

' Wish you well ! — O Miss Anville, point but out to me how, in 
what manner, I may convince you of the fervour of my passion ;— 
tell me i>ut what services you will accept from me, — ^and you shall 
find my life, my fortune, my whole soul at your ^devotion.' > 

' I want notMngy sir, that you can offer \ — ^I beg you j^ot to talk 
to me so— -so strangely. Pray leave me ; and pray assure yourself^ 
you cannot take any method so successless tp ^ow apy regard for 
me as entering into schemes so frightful to Madame Duval, and so 
disagreeable to myself/ 

^ The 'Scheme was the captain's : I even opposed it : though I 
own, I could not refuse myself the so-long-wished-for happiness of 
speaUng to you once more, without so .many of-r-your/r*e»djto 
watch me. And I had flattered myself, Ihatjhe note I charged the 
footman to give you would have prevented (he alarm you have re- 
ceived.' ^ 

^ Well, sir, you have now, I hope, said enough : and, if you will 
not go yourself to see for Ma(dame Duval, at least suffer me to inquire 
what is become of her.' 

' And when may I spealf: to. you again?' 

' No matter when,— I don't know, — perhaps—' 
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^Perhaps what, my angel 7' 

^ Perhaps nev^er^ sir, — if you torment me thus/ 

^Neyer ! O, Miss Anvflle, ho^ljruel; how piercing to my sont is 
that icy word !— Indeed I cannot endure such displeasure/ 

^Then, sir, you must not provoke if. Pray leaye me directly/ 

M will, madam ; but let me^ at least, make a merit 6f my obe- 
dience,— "allow me to hope that you will, ifl ftiture, be less ayerse 
to trusting yourself for a few moments alone with m<|.' 

I was surprised at the freedom of this request ; but while I hesi* 
tated how to answer it, the other mask came up to the chariot-door, 
and, in a voice«lmost stifled with iaughtef , said, ^ I'ye done for her ! 
— the old buck is safe :— but y^e must sheer off directly, or we shaB' 
be all aground/ * 

Sir Clement instantly left me, mountedhis horse, and rode off: 
The captain, having given some directions to the servants, fol* 
lowed him. f 

I was both uneasy and impatient to know the faie of Madame 
Duval, and immediately got out of th^ chariot to seek her. I de- 
sired the fbotman to show me which^ way she was gone : he pointed 
with his finger by way of answer, and I saw that he dared not trust 
Ms votive to tmke any other. I walked on a very quick pace, and 
soon, to my great consternation, perceived the poor lady seated up- 
right in a ditch. I flew to her witth unfeigned concern at her situa- 
tion. She was sobbing^ nay, almost roaring, and in the utmost 
agony of rage and terror. As soon as she saw me she redoubled her 
cries *, but her voice was so broken, I could not understand a word 
she said. I was so much shocked, 4hat it was with difficulty I 
forbore exclaiming against (he cruelty of the captain for thus wan- 
tonly ill-trealing her *, and I could not forgive myself for having 
passively suffered the deception. I used my utmost endeavours to 
comfort her, assuring her of our present safety, and begging her to 
rise and return to the chariot. 

Almost bursting with passion, she pointed to her feet, and with 
fjrightfhl violence she actually tore the groohd with her hands. 

I then saw that her feet were ti^d together with a strong rope, 
which was fastened to th6 upper branch of a tree^ even with a 
hedge which ran along the ditch where she sat. I endeavoured to 
unite the knot *, but soon found i^ was infinitely beyond my str^gth. 

I was, therefore, obliged to apply to the footman \ but being 
very unwilting to add to his mirth by the sight of Madame Duval's 
situation, I desired him to lend me a knife ; I returned with it, and 
cut the rope. Her feet were soon disentangled *, and then,< though 
with great difficulty, I assisted her to rise. But what was my as* 
tonishmpnt, when, the moment she was up, she hit me a Violent 
slap on the face ! I retreated from her with precipitation and dread ; 
and she then loaded me with reproaches, which, though almost un- 
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intelligifite, eonVlhcedl me tbat^ she imagined I had volantaHly 
deserted her ; but she seemed not to haye Ihe slightest suspicion that 
she had not been attacked by i^M robbers. ^ 

I was so much surprised and confounded at the biow^ that for 
some time I suffered her to rate without making any answer \ but 
her extreme agitation and real suffering soon dispelled my anger, 
which all turned into compassion^ I then told her, that I had been 
forcibly detained from following, her, and assured her of my real 
sorrow at her iU usage. 

She began to be somewhat appeased ^ and I again entreated her 
to return to the carriage^ or give me leave to ordei^that it ^ould 
draw up to the place where we stood. She made ^no answer, till I 
told her, that the longer we remained still, the gf eater would J^e the 
danger of our ride home. Struck with this hint, she suddenly, and 
with hasty steps, moved forward. 

Her dress was in such disorder, that I was quite sorry to have her 
figure exposed to the servants, who all of them; in imitation of their 
master, hold her in derision :-rhoweyerf the disgrace was unavoid- 
able. 

The ditch, happily, was almost quite dry, or she must have suf- 
fered still itiore seriously ; yet so forlorn, so miserable a figure, I 
never before saw. Her head-dress had fallen off, her linen was 
torn, her negligee had not a pin left in it, her petticoats shb was 
obliged to hold on^ and her shoes were perpetually slipping off. 
Sl^e was covered with dirt, weeds, and filth, and her face yi^ really 
horrible *, for the pomatum and powder from her head and the dust 
from, the road were quite pasted on her skin by her tears^ which, 
with her rouge ^ made so frighlfdl a mixture, that she hardly 
looked human. 

The servants were ready to die with laughter the moment they 
saw her : but not all my remonstrances could prevail upon her to 
get into the carriage till she had most vehemently reproached them 
both ibr not rescuing her. The footman, fixing his eyes oo the 
ground, as if fearful of again trusting himself t6 look at her, pro- 
tested that the robbers had vowed they would shoot him if he moved 
an inch, and that one of them had stayed to watch the chariot while 
the other carried her off ^ adding, that the reason of their behaving 
so barbarously was to revenge our having secured our purses. 
Notwithstanding her anger, she gave immediate credit to what he 
said ; and really imagined that her want.ofmoney had irritated the 
pretendM robbers to treat her with such cruelty. I determined, 
therefore, to be carefully upon my ^ard not to betray the impo- 
sition, which could now answer no other purpose than occasioning 
an irrepai^ble breach between her ai^d the captain. 

Just as we were seated in the chariot, she discovered- the toss 
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ivUch her head Imd siistalnedy and oaUed oUC, ^Sfy God! whaC is 
becoxmot my hair 7 — why, the viUaiQ h^^ stole adl my curb !' 

She thes ordered the manlo run and see if he eoHld find any of 
them in the ditch. He went, ^nd presently r^urning, prodaced a 
great quantity of liair in such a nasty condition that I was amazed 
she* would lake it ; and the man, as he delivered it to her, found it 
impossible to keep his countenance; which she no sooner observed, 
than all her stormy passions were again raised. She flung the bat-*- 
tered curls in his face, saying, ^Sirrah, what do you grin for? I 
wish you'd been served so yoorself; and you wouldn't have found it 
no such joke : you arcrthe impudentest fellow ever I see; and if I 
find you dare grin at me any more, I shall make no ceremony of 
boxing your ears.' 

Satisfied with the threat, the mail hastily retired, and we 
drove on. > 

Her anger now^subsiding into grief, she began most sorrowfully 
t6 laiflent her casi!, i I believe,' she cried; ' never nobody was so 
unlucky as I am ! and so here, because I ha'n't had misfortunes 
enough already, that puppy has made me lose my curls! — Why, I 
can't see nobody without them :~-only to(^ at me,^— I was never 
so bad off in my Jife biefore. Pardi, if J'd know'd as muchy Td 
have brought two or three sets wiOrme : but I'd never a thought of 
such a thing as this.'. 

Finding her now somewhat pacified, I ventured to ask an ac- 
count of her adventure, which I will endeavour to write in her 
own words. 

^Why, ch%l, all this misfoflane comes of that puppy's makhig 
us leave our money behind ifS; for as soon as the robber see I did 
put nothing in his hands, h6 lugged me out of the chariot*by main 
force, and I verily thought he'd have murdered me. He was as 
strohg as a lioa; I was no more in his hands than a. child, fiut I 
believe never nobody was so^ abused before; for he dragged me 
down the road, pulling and hauling me all the way, as if'd no 
more filing than a horse. I'm sure I wish I could see that man 
•at up and quartered alive ! however, he'H come to the galiows, 
that's one good thing. So soon as we'd got out of sight of the 
chariot, though he needn't have been afraid, for if he'd beat me to 
a mummy, thosexowardly fellows wouldn't have said nothing to it. 
—So, when I was got there, what does he do, but all of a sudden 
he takes me b^ both the shoulders, and he gives me such a sbake ! 
^--^Mon Dieuf I shall never forget it if I live to be an hundred. 
I'm sure I dare say I'm out of joint all over. And, thoogh I made 
as much hoise as ever I could, he took no^more notice of it than 
nothing at all; but there he stood, shaking me in that idanner, as 
tf he was d^Cfing: it for a wager. I'm determined, if it costs tne att 
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ioDf fortuiie, I'll see that viUAia hanged* He than iie found out, if 
there's e'er a. Justice inEnl^land. So when he bad shQk)k me^till he 
was tired, and I -felt all over like a )elly, withoikt saying never a 
word, he takes and pops me into.the ditch! I*m sure I thought he*d 
have murdered me as much as ^ver I thought any thing in my life ; 
tbr he kept bumping me about as if he thought nothing too bad for 
me. However^ I'm-resolved I'll never leave my purse behind Aie 
again, the longest day I have to live. "So when- he couldn't Stand 
over me no longer, he holds out his hands again for my money ^ 
but he was as cunAing as could be, for he wouldn't s^Bk a word, 
because I shouldn't swear to his voice : however, that sha'n't Sjave 
him, for I'll swear to him any day in the year, if I can but catch him. 
So when I told him t had no. money, he fell to jerking me again, 
Just as if he had but that moment begun ! And, after that, he got 
me close 'by a tree/ and out of his pocket he pulls a great cord! 
— It's a wonder I did not swoon away ; for as sure as you are 
liive he was going to hang melo that tree. I screamed like any 
thing m^, and told him if he would but spare my life, I'd dever 
prosecute him, nor tell nobody what he'd done to me : so he ^ood 
sometime quite in a brown studV, a-thinking what he should do. 
And so, afler that, he forced me to sit down in the ditch, and he 
tied my feet together, Just as you see them \ and then,^as if he 
had not done enough, he twitched off my cap^ and, without saying 
nothing, got oahis horse'and left me in thaft condition-, thinking, I 
suppose, that I might lie there and perish.' 

Though this narrative almost compelled me to laugh, yet I was 
really irritated with the captain, for carrying his loye of tormenl- 
lug, — sporty he calls it,-«to such barbarous and unjustifiable 
extremes. I consoled and soothed her, as well as I was able ; and 
tohi her, that since M.* du Bois had escaped, I hoped, when she 
recovered from her fright, aU would end well. 

' Fright, child ! ' repeated she, ' why that's not half; — I promise 
you, I wish it was ; but here I'm bruised from top to toe, and.il's 
well if ever I have* the right use of my limbs again. However, I'm 
glad the villain got nothing but his trouble for his pains. But here 
the worst is to come, for I can't go out, because I've got no curls, 
and so he'll be escaped before I can get to the justice to stop him. 
I'm resolved I'll tell Lady Howard how her m^n served me ; for if 
he hadn't made me fling 'em awayi I dkre say I could have pinned 
them up well enough for the country.' 

^ Perhaps Lady Howard may be able to lend you a cap that will 
wear \Cithout them.' 

^ Lady Howard, indeed! why do you think I'd wearofie of her 
dowdies? No, 111 promise yon, I sha'n't put on no such'disguise- 
nient. It's the unluckiestthing in the worid that I did not make the 
man pick iq[> the carls again ; but he put me in such a passion, I 
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could not think of nothing. I know I can't get none at Howard 
Grove^ for love nor. money ; for of all the stupid places eyer I see, 
tkiat Howlfd Grove is the worst^ there's never no getting nothing One 
wants.' 

This soft of conversation lasted till we arrived at our journey's 
end ; and then a new distress occurred : Madame Duval was eager 
to speak to Lady Howard and Mrs. AJirvan, and to relate her mis- 
fortunes ; but she could not endure that Sir Clement or the captain 
should see her in such disorder^ for-^tae said they were so illrDa- 
tured, ttaat, instead of pitying her, they would only make a jest 
of her disasters.^ She therefore sent me first into the house, to wait 
for an opportunity of their being out of the way, that she might 
steal up stairs unobserved. In this I<succeeded, as the.gentlemen 
thought it most pryident not to seem watching for her ; though they 
both contrived to divert themselves with peeping at her as she 
passedt 

She went immediately tombed, where she h^d her supper. Lady 
Howard and Mrs. Mirvan both of them very kindly sat with her, 
and listened to her tale with compassionate attention \ while Miss Mir- 
yan and I retired to our own room, where I was very glad to end ihe 
troubles of the day in a comfortable conversation. 

The captain's raptures, during supper, at the success of his plan, 
were boundless. I spoke aAerwards to Mrs^ MirVan with the open- 
ness which her kindness encourages, and begged her to remonstrate 
whh him upon the cruelty of tormenting Madame Duval so cause- 
lessly. She promised t,o take the first opportunity of starting the 
subject ; but said he was at present so much dated, that he would 
not listen to her with any patience. However^ should he make any 
new efforts to molest her, I can by no means consent to be passive. 
Had I ipnagined he would have been so violent, I would have risked 
his anger in her defence much sooner. 

She has kept her bed all day, and declares she is almosj^ruised 
to deaths 

Adieu, my dear sir. What a long letter have I written ! I could 
almost fiincy I sent it you from London ! 



LETTER XXXIV. 

EVEUNA IN CONTINUATION* 

Howanjl Grore, May 15. 

This insatiable captain, if left to himself, would not, I believe, 
rest till he had tormented jMadame Duval into a fever. He seems to 
have no delight but ki terrifying or . provoking hejr ] and aH his 
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Ihougfate aplpttreoUy turn. upon inventing such methods as may do 
it most effectually. 

She had her breakfast again in bed yesterday morning;; 1)ut dur- 
ing purs, the captain, with a very signifleant look at Sir Glemedt, 
gave us to understand, that he [thought she had now rested long 
enough to bear the hardships of a fresh campaign. 

His meaning was obvious ',«nd, therefore, I resolved to endeavour 
immediately to put a stop to his intended exploits. When breakfast 
was over, I followed Mrs. Af irvad out of the parlour, and begged 
her to lose no time in pleading ,the cause of^ Madame Duval with 
the captain. ' My love,' answered She, ^ I have already expestulated 
with him ^ but all I can say is fruitless, while his favourite, Sir Cle- 
ment, contrives to urge him on.' 

*' Then I will go and speak to Sir Qement,' said I, ^ for I know he 
will desist if I request him / 

^ Have a care, my dear ! ' said she, smiling ', Mt is sometimes dan« 
gerous to make requests to .men who are too desirous of receiving 
them.' 

^ Well, then, my dear madam, will ydu giVQ mo leaye to speak 
myself to the captain V 

' Willingly ; nay^ I will accompany you to him.' 

I thanked her, and we went to seek him. He was walking in the 
garden with Sir Clement. Mrs. Mirvan most obligingly made an 
opening for my purpose, by saying, ^ Mr. Mirvan, I have brought 
a petitioner with me.' 

' Why, what's the matter ftow?' cried he: 

I was fearful of making him angry, and stammered very much, 
when I told him, I hoped he had no new plan for alarming Madame 
Baval. s 

' New plan!^ cried he ; ' why, you don't suppose the old one 
would do again, do you? Not but what it was a very good one, only 
I doubt Mie wouldn't J[)ite.' 

' Indeed, sir," said I, ^she has already suffered too much ; and I 
hope you will pardon me, if I take the liberty of tdling jmi, that I 
think it my duty tovdo all in my power to prevent her being again so 
much terrified.' 

A sullen gloominess instantly clouded hi^ face, and,, turning short 
from me, he said, I might do as I pleased, but that I should much 
sooner repent than repair my officiousn^s. 

I was too much disconcerted at this rebuff to attempt making 
any answer ; and finding that Sir Clement warmly espoused my 
cause, I walked away, and left them to discuss the pjoint together. 

Mrs. Mirvan, who never speaks to the captain, when he is out of 
humour, was glad to follow me, and with her usual sweetness made 
a thousand apologies for her husbaind's ill-manners. 

When I left her, I went to Madame Duval, who was just risen, 
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and employed in eianylniog Ihe clothe& she taad^n ttie day of her 

ill-usage. '^ 

' Here^-'a sigbl,' cried she. * Come here, chlld^nly look — 
Pardij so lohg as I've lived, i never see so much before ! Why, 
all Eiy things are spoilt; and, vvhat'^ worse, my saeqoe ^as as good 
as new. Here's the second negligee Tve had used in this madner ! 
— I'm sure i was a fool to put it ow. in such a lonesome place as 
this ^ however, if I stay here these ten years$ 111 never put on an- 
4>ther good gown, that Tm resolved/ 

^ Will you let the maid try if she can iron it out, or clean it, ma'aoi ?* 

^ No, she'll only make bad worse.*-7But look here, now, here's a 
cloak ! Mvn Dieu! why it looks tike a dish-clout ! Of all the iin- 
luckinesses that ever I met, this is the worst ! for do you know, 
I bought it but the day before I left Pans? — Besides, into the 
bargain^ my cap's quite gone : where the villain Iwitched it , I 
don't know *, but I never see no more of it from4ltat lime to this. 
Now you must know this was the beoomingest cap I had in the 
world, for I've never another with pink ribbon in it ; and, to tell 
you the truth, if I hadn't thought to have seen M. du Bois, I'd no 
more ttaye put it on than I'd have flown ^ for as to what one wears 
in sucha stupid place as this, itsignifiesno more than nothing at all.' 

She then told me, that she had been thinking all night of a con- 
trivance to hinder the captain from finding out her loss of curls ; 
which "was,, having a large gauze handkerchief pinned over her head 
as a hood, and saying she had the toothache. 

' To tell you the truth,' added she, ^I believe that captain is one 
of the worst men |n the world ;** he's always making a joke of me; 
aQd as to his being a gentleman, he has no more manners than a 
bear, for he's always upon the grin when one's in distress ; and I 
declare, I'd'rather be done any thing to than laughed at,^ for, to my 
mind, it's oiie or other the disagreeablest thing in the world.' ^ 

Mrs. Mirvan, I found, had been endeavouring to disstiade her 
fh)m the design she had formed of having recouise to the law, in 
order to Und out the supposed robbers ; for she dreads a discovery 
of the captain^ during Madame Duval's stay at Howard Grove, as it 
could not fail being productive of infinite commotion. She has, 
therefore, taken great pains to show the inutility of applying to 
justice, unless she were more able to describe the offenders against 
v^hom she would appear; and has assured >her, that as she neither 
heard th^ir voices nor saw their faces, she cannot possibly swear to 
their persons^ or obtain any redress. 

Madame Duval, in telling me this, eitremel^ lamented her hard 
fate, that she was thus preventedfrom revenging her injuries ; which, 
however, she vowed she would not be persuaded to pqcket tamely : 
^ because,' added she, ' if such villains as these are let to have their 
own way, and nobody takes no notice of their impudence, they'll 
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make no more ado than nothiflg at all of ijing people in dllches, and 
^ach thiags a^ that : however I shall* consul! with M. d^ Bois, as 
soon as I can ferret oui where he's hid himself. Tm surerte a right 
to his advice, for it's^ all along of his gaping about at the Tower that 
I've met with these misfortunes/ 

^ M. du Bois/ said I, ^ will, I am sure, be^ very sorry when he 
bears what has happened.' 

^ And what good will that do now?— that wonUunspoil all my 
clothes; I can tell him, I a'n't much obliged to him, though it's no 
fault of his; — yet it i'n't the less provokinger for that. Fm sure, 
if be had been there, to have seep me served in that manner, and 
put neck and heels into a ditch, he'd no more have thought it was 
me than the Pope of Rome. I'll promise you, whatever you may 
think of it, I sha'n't have no rest^ night nor day, tilt I find out that 
rogue/ 

^ I have no doubt, madam, but you will soon discover him.' 

^Pardiyindo^ rilhanghim,assureasfate!— Butwhat's theoddest 
is, that he should take such a special spite against me ab6ve all the 
rest ! it was as much for nothing as<;ouldbe ^ for I don't know what 
I had done, so particular bad, to be used in that manner : I'm sure 
I hadn't given him no offence, as I know of, for I never see his face 
all the t|me ; and as to screaming a Ifttle, I think it's very hard if 
one mufttnH do such ^ thing as that, when one's put in fear o>f one's 
life.' , ' 

During this conversation, she endeavoured to adjust her head^ 
dress, but could not at all please herself. Indeed^ had I not been 
present, I should have thought it impossible for a wohian, at her 
time of life, to be so very difficult in regard to dress. What she 
may have in view, I cannot imagine ; but the labour of the toilette 
seems the chief business of her life. ^ 

When I left her, in my way down stairs I met Sir Clement; who, 
with great earnestness, said he must not be denied the honour of a 
moment's conversation with me ; and then, without waiting for «n 
answer, he led me to the garden ) at the door'of which, however, I 
absolutely itisisted upon stopping. 

He seemed very serious,, and said, in a grave tone of voice, ^ AC 
length. Miss AnviUe, I flatter myself I have bit upon an expedient 
that will oblige you ; and therefore, though it is death to myself, I 
will put it in practice.' 

I begged him to explain himself. 

^ I saw your desire of saving Madame Duval, and scarce could I 
refrain giving the brutal captain my real opinion of his savage con- 
duct -, but I am unwilling to quarrel with him, lest I should be 
denied entrance into a house which you inhabit : I have been en-^ 
deavouring to prevail with him to give up his absurd new scheme, 
bai 1 find bim impenetrable :— I have therefore determined to make 
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a pretence for suddenly teaying this place, dear ad it is to me, and 
pontaining all I most admiraand adore ;— -and I will stay in town 
till the viotencie'or this bocAyish humour is abated.' 

He stopped 9 but I was silent, for I ksew no| what I ought to say. 
He took my hand, which he pressed to his lips, saying, ^ And must 
I then, Miss Anville, must I quit you — ^sacrifice voluntarily my 
greatest felicity ; — and yet not be honoured with one word, one look 
of approbation ?' 

I withdrew my hand, and said with a half laugh, ^ You know so 
well. Sir Clement, the value of the favours you confer, that it would 
be isuperfluous for me to point it out.' 

' Charming, charming girl ! how does your wit, your understand- 
ing, rise upon me daily ! and must I, can I part with you? — will no 
other method ' i 

^ O, sir, do you so soon repent the good office you had planned 
for Madame Duval ?' 

^ For Madame Duval ! — cruel create, and will you not even 
suffer me to place to your account the sacrifice I am about to make?' 

^ You must place it, sir, to what account you please *, but I am 
too much in haste now to stay here any longer.' 
. Aqd then^ I would have left him ^ but he held me, and rather im- 
patiently said, ^ If, then, I cannot be so happy as to oblige you^ 
Miss Anville, you must not be surprised should I seek to oblige my- 
self. If my scheme is not honoured with your approbation, for 
which alone it was formed, why should I, to my own infinite dis- 
satisfaction, pursue it?' 

We were then, for a few minutes, both silent ; I was really unwil- 
ling he should give up a plan which would so effectually break into 
the captain's designs, and, at the same time, save nie the pain of 
disobliging him; and I should instantly'and thankfully have accep- 
ted his offered civility, had not Mrs. Mirvan's caution made me 
fearful. However, whenhe pressed me to speak, I said, in an ironical 
voice, ' I had thought, sir, that the very strong sense you have 
yourself of the favour you propose to me, would sufficiently have 
repaid you ; but, as I was mistaken, I must thank you myself. And 
now, (making a low courtesy,) I hope, sir, you are satisfied.' 

' Loveliest of thy sex'— he began -, biit I forced my^lf from ,hira, 
and ran up stairs. 

Soon after Miss Mirvan told me that Sir Clement had just received 
a letter, which obliged him instantly to leave the Grove, and that he 
had actually ordered a chaise. I then acquainted her with the real 
slate of the affair. Indeed, I conceal nothing frojm her; she is so 
gentle and sweet-tempered, that iLgives me great pleasure to place 
an entire confidelice in her. 

At dinner, I must own, we all missed him ; for though the flighti- 
ness of his behaviour to me, when we ai^e by ourselves, is very dis- 
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tressing^ yet, Id large coitkpanies, and generU conversation, he is 
extremely entertaining and agreeable. As to the captain, he has been 
so much chagriqedat his departure, that he ha^ scarce spoken a word 
since he went^ but Madame HMVal, who made her fii^i public ap- 
pearanoe since her accideht, was quite in raptures tHat she escaped 
seeing him. 

The money^hich we left at the farm-house has been returned to 
us. What pains the captain must have taken to arrange and manage 
the adventures which he chose we should meet with ! Yet he must 
certainly be discovered *, for Madame Duval is already very much 
perplexed, at having received a letter this morning from M. dn Bois, 
in which he makes no mention pf his imprisonment. However, she 
has so little suspicion, that she imputes his silence upon the subject, 
to his fears thai the letter might be intercepted. 

Npt one opportunity could 1 meet with, while Sir Clement was 
here, to inquire after his friend Lord Orville : but I think it was 
strange he should never mention him unasked.. Indeed, I rathel^ 
wonder that Mrs. Mirvan fi^rs^lf did not rntroduce the subject, for 
she always seemed particularly attentive to him. 

And now, once more, all my thoughts involuntarily turn upon the 
letter I so«soon expect from Paris. This visit of Sir Clement has, how- 
ever, somevi^hat diverted my fears ; and, therefore, I am very glad h6 
made it at this time. Adieu, my dear sir. 



LETTER XXXy. 
Sir John Belmopit to Ladv Howard. 

Paris, May ii. 

Madam, 

I have this moment the honour of your ladyship's letter, and I wiH 
not wait another, before I return an answer. 

It seldom happens that a man, though extolled as a saint, is really 
without blemish *, or .that anqther, though reviled as a devil, is really 
without humanity. Perhaps the time is not very distant, when I may 
have the honour to convince your ladyship of this truth, in regard to 
Mr. Villars and myself. 

As to the young lady, whom Mr. Yillars so obligingly proposes 
presenting to me, I wish her all the happiness to which, by your lady- 
ship's account, she seems entitled^ and, if she has a third part of the 
merit of Aer to whom you compare her, I doubt not but Mr. Yillars 
will be more successful in every dther application he may make for 
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her advantage, than he can ever be in any/wUb which he may be 
pleased to favour iQe, 

I have the honour to be, jnadam, ' 

- k 
Your ladysbip*s most humble, apd most obedieat servant, 

« 

John Belmont. 



LETTER XXXVI. 

EVEUNA. TO THE REV- Mr. YiLLARS. 

^ Howard Grove, May is. 

Well^ my dear sir^ all is now over ! the letter so anxiously ex- 
pected is at length arrived, and my doom is fixed. The varioas 
fiselings which oppress me I have not language to describe ; nor 
need I— you know my heart, you have Yourself formed ik — and its 
sensations upon this occasion you may but too readily imagine. 
r^ Outcast as I am, and r^ected for ever by^bimto whom I of right 
belong — shall I now implore your continued protection ?— No, 
no ^ — I will not oifedd your generous heart, which, open to dis-; 
tress, has no wish but to relieve it, with ap application that would 
seem 1o imply a doubt. I am more secure than ever of your kind- 
ness, since you now know upon that is my sole dependenee. 

I endeavour to bear this stroke with composure, and in such a 
manner as if I had already received your counsel and consolation. 
Yet; at times, my emotions are almost too much forme. O, sir, what 
a letter for a parent to write ! Must I not myself be deaf to the voice 
of nature, if I could endure to be thus absolutely abandoned with- 
out regret? t dare not even to you, nor would I, could I help it, 
to myself, acknowledge all that I think : for, indeed, I have some* 
times senlimerits upon this rejection, which my strongest sense of 
duly can scarcely correct. Yet, suffer me to ask — might npt this 
answer have been $oflened 7*--wa$ it not enough to disclaim^ me for 
ever, without treating me with contempt and wounding me with de- 
rision ? , , ♦ 

But while I am thus thinking of myself/ I forget how. much 
more he is the object of sorrow than I am ? Alas, what amends can 
he makehimself forthe anguish he is hoarding up for time to come! 
My heart bleeds for him, whenever this reflection occurs to me. 

What is said of yow, my prot^tor, my frietid, my benefactor! 
I dare no( trust myself to comment upon. Gracious Heaven I whstt 
a return for goodness so unparalleled ! * 

I would fain endeavour to diyert my thoughts from this subject: 
^ut even that is not in my power ^ for, afiQicting as this letter is to 
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me, I find th«t it viH qoi^beallaw^ to conclude (he afbir, though 
it does all mx, expectations, for Madame Duval has determined not 
to let it rest here.. She heard Ihe letter in great wrath, and protested 
she would not be so easily answered; she regretted her facility in 
having f>een prevailed upon to yield the direction of this affair to 
those who knew not how tomanagef it, and vowed she would herself 
undertake and conduct it in future. 

It is in vain that I have pleaded against her resolution, and 
f>esought her to forbear an attack where she has nothing to expect 
but resentment : especially as there seems to be a hint, that Lady 
Howard will one day be more openly dealt with. She will not hear 
me : she is furiously bent upon a project which is terrible to ihink 
of; — for she means to go herself to Paris, take me with her, and 
(here, fads to/ace , demand justice ! 

How to appease or to persuade her, I know not; but for the 
universe would I not be dnagged, in such a manner, to an interview 
so awful, vvith a parent I have never yet beheld ! 

Lady Howard andlVlrs. Mirvan are both of them infinitely shocked 
at the present situation of affairs, and they seem to be even n^ore 
kind to me than ever; amd my dear Maria, who is the friend of my 
hearr, uses her utmost efforts to console me ; and, when she fails in 
ber'design, with still grater kindness^ she sympathizes in my sorrow. 

I very much rejoice, however, that Sir Clement Willougbby had 
left us before (his letter arrived. —I am sure the general confusion 
of the house would otherwise have betrayed to him the whole of a 
tale which I now, more than ever, wish to have buried in oblivion. 

Lady Howard thinks I ought not to disoblige Madame Duval, yet 
she acknowledges the impropriety of my accom[Kinying her abroad 
tipon such an enterprise. Indeed, I would rather die than force 
myself into his presence. But so vehement is'Madame Duval j thai 
she would instantly haye compelled me to attend her to' town in her 
way to Paris, had not Lady Howard so far exerted herself, as (a 
declare she could by no means consent to my quitting her house till 
she gave me up to you, by whose permission I had entered it. 

Sh6 was extremely angry at this denial ; and the captain, by his 
sneers and raillery, so much increa^d her rage, that she has posi- 
lively declared, should your tfext letter dispute her authority to 
gui(te me by her own pleasure, she will, without hesitation, make 
a journey to Berry Hill, and teach you to know who shd is. 

Should sh^ put this threat in execution, nothing could give me 
gi:eater uneasiness : for her violence and volubUity would almost 
distract you. >x ^ • 

Unable -as I am to act for myself, or to judge what conduct I 
ought to pursue, hew grateful do I feel myself that I have such a 
guide and director to counsel and instruct roe-as yourself! 

Adieu, my dearest sir ! Heaven, I trust, will never let me live ta 
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be repulsed and derided by jrou^ to whom I may now sign myaelf 
wholiy your 

Evelina. 



LETTER XXXVII. 
Mr. Yillars to EvBLiifA. 



I ' 



Berry Hill, May 2i. 

r 

Let not my Evelina be depressed by a stroke of fortune-for which 
she is not responsible. No breach of doty on your part has incurred 
thQ unkindness which has been shown you ; nor have you, by any 
act of imprudence, provoked either censure or reproach. Lfetme 
entreat you, therefore, my dearest.child, to support yourself with 
that courage which your innocency ought to inspire : and let all the 
affliction you allow yourself be for him only who, not having that 
support, must one day be but too severely sensible how much he 
wants it. 

The hint thrown out concerning myself is wholly unintelligible 
to me : my heart, I dare own, fuHy acquits me of vice ; but wtfyout 
blemish I have never ventured to pronounce myself. However, it 
seems his intention to be hereafter more explicit; and then, - should 
any thing appear that has. on my part contributed to those misfor- 
tunes we ikment ; let me at least say, that the most partial of my 
friends cannot be so much astonished as I shall myself be at such a 
discovery. 

The mention, also, oi ^sk^ futHre applications I may make, is 
equally beyond my comprehensions But! will not dweU upon a 
subject, which almost compels from me reflections that cannot but 
be wounding to a heart so formed for filial tenderness as my Eve- 
lina's. There is an air of mystery throughput the letter, the expla- 
nation of which I will await in silence. 

The scheme of Madame Duval is such as might be reasonably 
expected from a woman so little inured to disappointment, and so 
totally incapable of considering tfate delicacy of your situation. Your 
averseness to her plan gives jne pleasure, for it exactly corresponds 
with my own. Why will she not make the journey she projects by 
herself> She would not have even the wish of an .opposition to 
encounter. And then, once more^ might my chiid and myself be 
left to the quiet enjoyment of that peaceful happiness which she 
alone has interrupted. As to Ifef coming hither, I could, indeed, 
dispense with such a visit; but, if she will not be satisfied with my 
refusal by letter, I must submit to the task of giving it her in person. 

My impatience for your return . is increased by your account of 
Sir Clement Willobgbby's visit to Howard Grove. I am but little 
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^ttrprised sit fte peneverance oT hh assiduities fo interest yoa in his 
favour ; but I am very much hurt tiiat you should be exposed to 
addresses, which, by their privacy, have an air thai shocks me. 
You cannoi; my love, be to circumspect •) the slightest carelessness 
on your part will be taken advantage of by a man of his disposition^. 
It is not suflicient for you to be reserved : his conduct even calls 
for your resentment *, and should he again, as will doubtless be his 
endeavour, contrive to solicit your favour in private, let your dis^ 
dain and displeasure be so marked, as to constrain a change in his 
brtiaviour. Though, indeed^ should his visit be repeated while you 
remain at the grove. Lady Howard must, pardon me if I shorten 
yoors. 

Adieu, my child. You will always make my respeeis to the hos^ 
{rftabl^ Jamily to which we are so much obliged. 



LETTER KXXVIU. 
Mr. Villars to Lady Howard. ^ 

Berry Hill, May 2T. 

Dear Madam, ~ 

t believe your ladyship will not be surprised at bearing I hove 
had a visit from Madame Duval, as I doubt not her having made 
Iknown her intention before she left Howard Grove. I would gladly 
have excused myself this m€»tiDg, could I have avoided it decently ; 
but, aAer salong a journey, tt was not possible to refuse her ad- 
mittance. 

She told me that she came to Berry Hill, in consequence of a 
letter I had sent to her gnindHlattghter, In which I had forbi^ her 
going to Paris. T^ry roughly she then catted me to account for the 
authority which I had assumed ; and, had I been disposed to have 
argued with her, she would very angrily have disputed the right 
by which I u§ed it. But I declined all debating. I therefore listened 
very quietly till she had so much fatigued herself with talking, that 
she was glad, in her turn, to be^ilenL And then I begged to know 
the purport of her visit. 

She answeired, that she came to make me r«^linqui$h the power 
i had usurped over her grapd«-daughter ^ and assured me she would 
not quit the place till she succeeded. 

But I wiH not trouble your ladyship with the particulars of this 
disagreeable conversation \ nor should I, but on account of the 
result, have chosen so unpleasant a' subject for your perusal. 
However, I will be as concise as I possibly can, that tke' better 
occupations of your ladyship's time may be less impeded. 

9 
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When she found me inexorable 4n refosiiig Efelioa's aUeoding 
her to Paris, she peremptorily insisted. that she should at least live 
with her in London till Sir John Belmont's return, I remonstrated 
against this scheme with all the energy in my power : (iut the con- 
test was vain ; she lost her patience, and I my time. She declared, 
that if I was resolute in opposing her, she would instantly^ make a 
will, in which she would leave all her fortune to strangers, though, 
otherwise, she intended her grand-daughter for her sole heiress. 

To me, I own, this threat seemed of little consequence^ I have 
long accustomed myself to think, that, with a competency, of ^hich 
she is sore, my child might be as happy as in the possession of 
millions ; but the incertitude of her future fate deters me from 
following implicitly thedibtates of my present judgments The. con- 
nexions she may hereafter form, the style of life for which she may 
be destined, are considerations which give but too much* weight to 
the menaces of Madame Duval. In short, madam, after a discourse 
infinitely tedious, I was obliged, though very reluctantly, to com- 
promise with this ungovernable woman, by consenting that Evelina 
should pass one month with her. 

I never made a concession with so bad a grace, or so much regret. 
The violence and vulgarity of this woman, her total ignorance of 
propriety, the family to which she is related, and the company she 
is likely to keep, are objections so forcible to her having the charge 
of this dear child, that nothing less than my^iffldence of the right 
I have of depriving her of so large a fortune, would have induced 
me to listen to her proposal. Indeed we parted, at last, equally dis- 
contented; she at what I had refused, I at whet I had granted. 

It now only remains for me to return your ladyship my humJMe 
acknowledgments for the kindness which you have so liberally shown 
to my ward^ and to beg yoU would have the goodness to part with 
her when Madame Duval thinks proper to claim the promise which 
she has extorted from^me. I am , *■ 

Dear madam, etc. 

Arthur Villars. 



LETTER XXXIX. 

Mr. ViiXars to Eveuna. 

Berry mn. May 2ev 

With a reluctapce which occasions me inexpressible uneasiness, 
I have been almost compelled to consent that my Evelina should 
quit the protection of the hospitaf>Ie and respectable Lady Howard, 
and accompany Madame Duval to a city which I had hoped she 
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would never again toeve entered. But^ alas, my dear child, wo'are the 
slaves of custom, the dupes of prejudice, and dare not stem the tor- 
rent of an opposing world^ even though our judgment condemn 
our compliance ! However, since the die is cast, we must endeavour 
to make the best of it. 

You will have occasion in the course of the month you ar^ to 
pass with MadamQ Duval, for. all the circumspection and prudence 
you can call to your aid. She will not, I know, propose any thing 
to you which she thinks wrong herself*, but you must learn not 
only to judge but to act for yourself : if any schemes are started^ 
any engageipents made, which your undersjianding represents to 
you as improper, exert yourself resolutely in avoiding them \ and do 
not, by a too passive facility, risk the censure of the world, or your 
own future regret. 

You cannot too assiduously attend to Madame Duval herself^ but 
I would wish you to mix as little as possible with her associates, 
who are not* likely to be among those whose acquaintance would 
reflect credit upon you. Remember, my dear Evelina, nothing is 
so delicate as the reputation ot a woman \ it is at once thQ most 
beautiful and most brittle of all human things. 

Adieu, my beloved child ^ I shaU be but ill at ease till this month 
is elapsed. 

A. V. 
LETTJaR XL. 

EvELtlfA TO THE REV. Mr. YilLARS. 

London, June 6 < 

Once more, my dearest sir, I write to you from this great city. 
Yesterday morning, witb the truest cohcern, I quitted the dear in- 
habitants of Howar^ Grove, and most knpatiently shall I count the 
days till I see them again. Lady Howard and Mrs. Mirvan took 
leave of me with the most flattering kindness-, but indeed I knew 
not how to part with Maria, whose own apparent sorrow Redoubled 
inine. She made me promise to send her a letter every post : and 
I shall write to her with the same freedom, and almost the same 
confidence, you allow me to make use of to yourself. 

The captain was yery mil to me : but he wrangled with poor 
Madame Duval to the last moment-, and taking me aside, just before 
we got into the chaise, he said, ' Hark'ee, Miss Anville, I've i 
favour for to ask of you, which is this \ that you will write us word 
how the old gentlewoman finds hei^self, when she sees it was all a 
trick ', and what the French lubber says to it, and all about it.' 

I answered that I would obey him, though I was very liflle 
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pleased with the commissioii, which, to me, was highly improper; 
but he will either treat me as an informer y or make me a party in 
his frolic. 

As soon as we drove away, Madame Duval, with much' satisfac- 
tion, exclaimed, ^ Dieu merci, we've got off at last ! I'm sure I neyer 
desire to see that place agaiK^. It's a wonder I've got away alive ^ 
for I believe Fve had the worst luck ever was known from the time 
I set my foot upon the threshold. I know I wish I'd never a gone. 
Besides, into the bargain, it's the most dullest place in all Christen- 
dom : there's nerer no divisions, nor nothing at all/ 

Then she bewailed M. du Bois; concerning whose adventures 
she continued to make various conjectures during the rest of our 
journey. 

When I asked her what part of London she should reside in, 9fae 
told me that Mr. Branghton was to meet us at an inn^ and would 
conduct us to a lodging. Accordingly, we proceeded to a house in 
Bfshopsgate-street, and were led by a waiter into a roojm where we 
found Mr. Branghton. 

Be received us very civilly ; but seemed rather surprised at seeing 
me, saying, ' Why, I didn't think of your bringing miss ; however, 
she's very welcome.' 

' I'll tell you how it was,' said Madame Duval : ^ you must know 
I've a mind to take the girl to Paris, that she may see something of 
the world, and improve herself a little y besides, I've another reason, 
that you and I will talk moreebatit. But, do you know, that 
meddling old parson, as I told you of, would not let her go ! How- 
ever, I'm resolved I'U be even with him 5 for I shall take her on 
with me, without saying never a word more to nobody.' 

I starts at this intimation, whicl^ very much surprised me. But 
I am very gla^ she has discovered her intention, as I shall be care- 
fhlly upon rtiy guard not to xenture from town with her. 

Mr. Branghton then hoped we had passed our tioie agreeably in 
the country. , - v 

^ Q Lord, cousin,' cried she, ' I've) been ttie miserablest creature 
in the world] I'm sure all the hones ia London ^a'n't drag me Into 
the country agaia of one while :^— why, how do you Uiink Fve been 
served ? only guess.' 

^Indeed, cousin, I can't pretend to do that' 
. * Why, then, I'll tell you. Do ytou kaow I've been robbed! — 

that is, the villaift would hate robbed me if he coaM, only Td secured 

dl my money.' 
' Why then, cousin, I think your kiss cant hare been very great.' 
* O Lord, you don't know what you are a-saying ; you're talking 

in the untlkinkingest manner in the world : why, it was all along of 

not having no money that I met with that misfortune.' 
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, ^ How's that cousio? I don't see ^bat great inisfortuDe you can 
have met with if you'd secured ail your money.' 

< That's J^ecause you don't know nothing of the matter ^for there ^ 

the villain came to the chaise ; and because we hadn't got nothing 
to give him, though he'd no more right to our money than the man 
in the moon, yet, do you know, he fell into the greatest passion 
ever you see, and abused me in such a manner, and put me in a 
ditch, and got a rope p' purpose to hang me ;«»and I'm sure, if that 
wasn't misfortune enough, why I dMH know wh&t is.' 

^ This is a hard case, indeed, cousin^. Bui why don't you go to 
justice Fielding ?' . - 

^ O, as to that, I'm a going to him directly ; but only I want, first 
to see poor M. du Bois^ for the oddest thing of all is, that he has 
wrote, to ^ me, and never said nothing, of where he is, Qor what's 
become of him, nor nothing dse.' 

^ M. du Bois ! why he's at my house at this very time.' 

' M. du Bois at your house I Well, I declare this is the surpri-* 
singest part of all. However* I assure you, I think b^ might have 
comed for me as well as you, considering what I have gone through 
on his account ; for, to tell you th^ truth, it was all along of him 
that I met wi^th that accident \ so I don't4i|ke it very kind of him, I 
promis^ you.' 

' Well, but cousin, tell me some of the partieulars of this affiodr.' 

/ As to the. partit^ulars, I'm sure ibey'd^make your hair jstand on 
end to hear them : howeyer, the beginning oTit all was through the 
fault of M. du Bois : but I'll assure you, he may take care of himself 
in future, since he don't so much as come to see if I'm. dead oraliye. 
— But there I weqt for him to a iustice of peaee> aiui rode all out of 
Qie way, and did every jthing in the world, and was used woi<ser 
than a dog, and all for the sake of serving of him ; and now, you see, 
he<lon't so much-- well, I was a fool for my pains. — However, he 
may get somebody else to be treated so another time \ for; if he's 
t^ken up every day in the week,, I'll never go after him no niore.' 

This occasioned an ex|^anation \ in the course of which Madame 
Duva}, to her utter amazement, heard that M. du Bois had never left 
London d^ring her absence ! nor did Mr, Branghton Relieve that he 
had ever been to the Tower,, or met with any kind of accident. 

Almost instantly the whole truth of the transaction seemed to 
rush upon her mindf and her wrath was inconceivably violent. She 
asked me a thousand questions ia a breath ; but, fortunately, was 
too vehement to attend to niy embarrassitnent, which must other- 
wise have betrayed my knowledge of the deceit. Revenge was her . 
first wish ; and i^e vowed she woukl go the next morning.to justice 
Fielding, and inquire what punishment she might JawfuUy inflict 
upon the captain for lus assault. 
1 believe we were aa hour at Bishopsgate-street before poor 
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Madame Duval could allow any thing to be mentioned but her own 
story : at length, however, Mr. Branghton told her, that M. da 
Bois, and all his own family, were waiting for her at his house. 
A hackney^oach was then called, and we proceeded to Snow*-hill. 

Mr. Branghton's house is small and inconvenient^ though his 
shop, which takes in all the ground floor, is large and commodious. 
I believe I told you before that he is a silversmith. 

We were conducted up two pair of stairs : for the dining-room, 
Mr. Branghton told us, was let His two daughters, their brother, 
M. du.Bois, and a young man, were at tea. They had waited some 
time for Madame Duval, but I found they /had not any expectation 
that I should accompany her ^ .and the y6uDg ladies, I believe, were 
rather more surprised than pleased when I made my appearance-, for 
they seemed hurt that I should see their apartment. Indeed, I 
would willingly have saved them that pain had it been in my power. 

The first person who saw me was M.^du Bois, * ^hy mon DieuP 
exclaimed he, ^ ojoilh mademoiselle P > 

^ Goodness,^ cried young Branghton, ^ ifthere ish*t miss!* 

^Lord, so there is,' said Miss Polly ^^ ' well, Fm sure I should 
never have dreamed of mite's coming.' 

^ Nor I neither, Fm sure,' cried Miss Branghton, ^ or else I would 
not have been in this room to see her : I'm quite ashamed about it ; — 
only not thinking of seeing any body but my aunt — however, Tom, 
it's all your faulty for you know very well I wanted to borrow 
Mr. Smith's ro6m,'only you were so grumpy you would not 
let me.' 

^'Lord, what<signifies?' said the bh)ther^ ^I dare 'be sworq miss 
has f)een up two pair of stairs before now 5 — ha'n't you, miss?' 

I begged that I might not giv6 them tlie least disturbance ; and 
assured them that I had not any choice in regard to what* rodni we 

satin. ' : ^ ■ * \ 

' WeU,' said Miss !Polly, *• when you conae next, miss, w6*H have 
Mr. Smith's room ; and it's a very pretty one, and only up one pair 
of stairs, and nicely furnished, and every thing.' 

^ To say the truth,' said Miss Branghton, ^ I thought that m,y 
cousin would not, upon any account, have come (6 town in the 
summer-time ; for it's not at all ihe fasfii6n;^ho to be sure, thinks 
I, she'll stay till September, when the play-hoas^s open.' 

This was my reception, which I belteve you will not call* a very 
cordial one. Madame Duval, who, after. having severely repri- 
manded M. du Bois for his negligence, was just entering upon the 
story of her misfortunes, now wholly engaged 4he company^ 

M. du Bois listened to her with, a look of tllfe utmost horror, re- 
peatedly lifting up^his ey^s and hiadds, and exclaiming, ^O del! 
quel barbareP The young ladies gave 'her the most earnesf atten- 
tion \ but their brother, and the young man, kept a broad grin upoi\ 
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iheir faces during the whole recital. She was, however^ too much 
engaged to observe them^ but, when she mentioned having been 
tied in a (Utch, young Branghton, no longer able to constrain him- 
self, bunst into a loud laugh, declaring that he had never heard any 
thing %ofunn^ in his life ! His laugh was heartily re-echoed by hia 
friend *, the Miss Branghtons could not resist the example ; and 
poor Madame Buval, to her extreme amazement, was absolutely 
overpow^ed and stopped by the violence of their mirlh. 

For some minutes the room seemed^ quite in an uproar \ the rage 
of Madame Dilval, the astonishment of M. du Bois, and the angry 
interrogatories of Mr. Branghton, on one side *, the convulsive tit- 
tering of the sisters, and tbeioud laughs of the young men, on the 
other, occasioned such noise,, passion, and confusion, that had any 
one stopped an instant on the stairs, he must have concluded himself 
in Bedlam. At length, however, the father brought them to order ^ 
and, half-laughing , half-frif htened, they made Madame Duval some 
very awkward apologies: But she would not be prevailed upon to 
continue her narrative till they had protested they were laughing at 
the captain, and not at her. Appeased by this, she resumed her 
story ^ which, by the help of stuffing handkerchiefs into their 
mouths, the young people heard with tolerable decency. 

Every body agreed that the ill usage the captain had given her 
was actionable /and Mr. Branghton 3aid, he was sure she flffight 
recover what damages she pleased, since she had been put Hi fear 
of her life. . '- 

She then, with great delight, declared, thatshewould lose no time 
in satisfying -her revenge, and vowed she would not be contented 
with less than half bis fortune :> ' For though,' said she, 'I don't 
put no value upon the money^ because, Dieu merciy I ha'n't no 
want of it,< yet I don't wish for nothing so much as to punish tl^jsit 
felldw ; for, Pm sure, whateVer's the cause ^f it, he owes me a gr^stt 
grudge, and I know bo more what it's for than you do,; but he's 
always been doing me one spite or other ever since I knew him.' 

Soon after tea Miss Branghton took an opporluniDy to tell me, in 
uwhispc^r,. that the young man I saw'^as a lover of her sister's, that 
his namOkj^as Brown, ;md\that he was a haberdasher : with many 
other particulars of his circumstances and family ; and then she 
, declared her utter aversion to* the. thoughts of such a match -, but 
added, that her sister had no manner of spirit or ambition, though, 
for her part, she would ten times itither die an old maid, than marry 
any person biit^a gentleman* * ^ And, for that matter,' added she, 
* I believe Polly herself don't care much for him, only she's in such 
a hurry, l)ecaude, I fiuppbse^ she's a mind to be married before me ; 
however, she's itery weleoidie; for^ I*m sure, I doi]i'l care a pin^ 
point whether I evtr marry at all ;«— it's all one to me. 

Some time aftei tfiis^ Miss PoUycdntrlted to tell her story. She 
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assured oie, with much tiUering, that her sister was id a gieat fHg^ 
lest she should be married first. ^ So I make her believe that I will,* 
continued she ; ' for I love dearly to plague her a littie ; though , 1 
declare, I don't intend to have Mr. Brown in reality ;^^rm sure t 
don't like him half well enough,-— do you, miss?' 

' It is not possible for me to judge of his merits/ said I, ^ a9 I 
am entirely a stranger to him.' 

' But what do you thiok. of him, miss ?' 

* Why, really, I— I don'i know.' 

^ But do you think him handsome? Some people reckon hina to 
have a pretty goed person ; — ^but I'm sure, for my part, I Uuok 
he's monstruous ugly : — don't you, miss?" 

' I am no judge ,--4>ut I tbhik tiis person is very— very well.* 

^ Fery well! Why, pray, miss,' in a tone of vexation, ^^ wluti 
fault can you find with' it?' 

^ O, none at all I «• 

' I'm sure you must be very ill-natured if you could. Now there's 
Biddy says she thinks nothing of him, — but l know it's all out of 
spite. You must know, miss, it makes her as mad as can be that I 
should have a lover before her ; but she's so proud that nobody will 
court her, and I often tell her she'll die an old maid. But the thing 
is, she has taken it into her h(ead to have a liking for Mr. Smith, as 
lod|es on the first floor ^ but. Lord, he'll tiever have her, for he's 
quite a fine gentleman ; and besides, Mr. Brown heard him say ooe 
day, that he'd never marry as long as he livedy for he'd no opin)oii: 
of matrimony.' 

^ And did you tell your sister ttiis ?^ . . 

^ O, to be sure, 1 4old her directly; but she did not onnd me ; 
however, if she will be a fool, she must. ' 

This extreme want of affeetion and- good^natute increased tUSe* 
distaste lalready felt^for these unamiable sisters ; and a confidence 
so entirely unsolicited and unnecessary^ maniteted equally (heir 
folly and their want of decency. 

I was very glad when the time for our departing arrived. Mr. 
Branghton said our lodgings wereon HolfKurn, that iKe mights be 
near his liouse, and neighbourly. He accompanied us to (them 
himself. -> 

Our rooms, are large, and not incoiivenient *, our landlord is 
a hosier. I am sure I have a thousand reasons to rejoice that I am 
so little kaown : tor my present situation is, in every respect, very 
unenviable ; and I would not, for ^e world, be seen by 'any acquaint 
tsnce of Mrs. JW irvan. 

This moriiing Madame Buvai, attended by all the Branghtons, 
actually wentip a justice in the Jieighbourftiood, to report the capt- 
ain's ill usage of her. I had great difficulty «n excusing myself 
ftoQi. being of the party, which wieoM t»ave gifen nie very serious- 
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concern. Indeed, I was <)itreraely^ anxious, though at home, till I 
heard the result of the application, for I dread to think of the uneasi- 
ness which such an affair would occasion the amiable Mnt. Mirvan. 
But, fortuoately, Madame Duval ha9 received very litUe encourage- 
ment lo proceed in her design ; for she has been inf<^med, that, aa 
she neither heard the voice, nor saw the face of the person suspectedy 
she wiH find dilBculty to cast him apon^con/ecturej and will have 
but little probability of gaining her cause, unless she can procure 
witnesses of the transaction. Mr. Branghton, therefore, who has 
considered all (he circumstances of the affair, is of opinion, that the 
lawsuit will not only be expensive, but tedious and hazardous, and 
has advised against it. Madame Duval, though very unwillingly, has 
acquiesced in his decision ^ but vovirs, that if ever she is so affronted 
again, she will be revenged, even if she ruins herself. I am extremely 
glad that this ridiculous adventure seems now likely to end without, 
more serious consequences. 

Adieu, my dearest sir. My direction is at Mr. Dawkins's, a 
hosier in High Holborn. 



LETTER XLI. 
Evelina fo Mi$$ Miryan; 



June 7lh. 



I have no words, my sweet friend, to express the thankfulness I 
feel for the unbounded kindness which you, your dear mother, and 
the much-honoured Lady Howard, have shown me ; and stiH less 
can I find language to tell you with what reluctance I parted from 
such dear and generous flriends, whose goodness reflects, at once, 
so much honour on their own hearts, and on her to whom it has 
been so liberally bestowed. But I will not repeat what I have already 
written to the kind Mrs. Mirvan; I will rememf>er your admoni- 
tions, and con&nerto my own breasi that gratitude with which you 
hate filled it, and teach my pen to dwell upon subjects less painful 
to my generous correspondent. 

O, Maria! London now seems no longer the same place where I 
lately enjoyed so much happiness : every thing n new and strange 
to roe*, even the town itself has not the same aspect. — ^My situation 
so altered; — ^my home so different! — my companions ^o changed! 
— Bu| you well know my averseness to this jotimey. 

Indeed, to me, London now seems a desert : that gay and busy 
appearance it so lately wore is now^uoceeded by a look of gloom ^ 
fatigue, and lassitude; the air seems stagnant, the heat is intense^ 
the dust int(^rable, and the inhabitants illiterate and under-bred. 
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Aileast) such is the face of things in the {>arl of lhe4own where I 
at present reside. 

Tell ma^ my dear Maria, do you never retrace in your memory 
the time we passed here when together?, to mine it recurs for 6ver ! 
And yet I think I rather recollect a dream, or some visionary fancy, 
than a reidity . — ^That I should ever have been known to Lord Orville, 
--that I should have spoken to— have danced with him, — seems 
now a romantic illusion ; and that elegant politeness, that flattering 
attention, that high-bred delicacy, which so much distinguished him 
above all other men, and which struck us with such admiration, I 
now retrace the remembrance of rather as belonging to an object of 
ideal perfection, formed by my own imagination, than to a being of 
ihe same race and nature as those with whom I at present converse. 

I have no news for you, my dear Miss Mirvan ; for all that I 

^could venture to say of Madame Duval I have afa^ady written to 

your sweet mother *, and as to adventures, I have none to record. 

Situated as I now am, I heartily hope I shaH not meet with any; 

my wish is to remain quiet and unnoticed. 

Adieu ! excuse the graVity of this letter «, and believe me your 
most sincerely 

Affectionate and obliged 

4 Evelina Anville, 



LETTER XUI. 
Eyeuna to the Eev. Mr. Yillahs. 

% Holbom/Jane 9. 

Yesterday morning we received an invitation to dine and spend 
the day at Mr. Branghton's -, and M. du Bois, who was also invited, 
called to conduct us to Snowr-Hill. . . 

Young Branghton received us at the door ; and (he flrst words he 
^poke were, ^Do you know, sisters a'n't dressed yet!' 
. Then, hurrying us into the« house, he said to me, ^ Gomes miss, 
you shall go up stairs and catch 'em — I dare say they're^at the.glass.' 

HewoQld have taken my hapd; but I decHoed this civility, iind 
i)egged to follow Madame Duval. 

Mr. Branghton* then appeared, and led the way himself. We 
went,' as before, up two pair of stairs; but the moment , the father 
opened the door, the daughters both gave a loud scream. We all 
stopped; and (hen Miss Wnghton called out, ^Lord, papa, what 
do you bring the company up here for ?^ why, Polly and I a'n't half 
dressed.' . 

^Moro'sbame for you/ answered he^; ^here's your aunt, and 
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cousiD, and M. dki Bois, all v^aiting, and ne*er a room. to laloe 
them to.' ,'. 

^ Who'd h^ve thought of their coming so soon?' cried she :• ' I 
am sure, for my part, I thought miss was used to nothin$( but qua- 
lily hours/ 

' Why, I ^ha'n'tiie ready this half-hour yet,' said Miss Pqlly^, 
^ can't they stay in the shop till wei're dpessed?' 

Mr. JBrangbton was very ai^y, and scolded them violently : 
however, we were oblige(| to descend, and stools were procured for 
us in the shop, where we found the brother, who was highly delighted, 
he said, that his sisters had been catched; and he thought proper 
to entertain me witii a long account of their tediousness, and the 
many quarreb they all had together. 

When, at leqgth, these ladies were equipped to their satisfaction; 
they made their appearance -, but before any conversation was suf-* 
fered to pass between them and us, they had a long and most dis- 
agreeable dialogue with their father, to wffose reprimands, though 
so justly incurred, they replied with the utmost pertness, while their 
brother all the lime laughed aloud. 

The moment they perceived this, tl^ey were so much provoked, 
that, instead of making any apologies to Madame Duval, they next 
began a quarrel with l\im. -Tom, what do you laugh for? I won- 
der what business you l^ave to be always a-laughing when papa 
scolds us?' • 

^ Then what business have you to be such a while gifting on your 
clothes? You're nevQr ready, you kdow wiall enough.' . 

^ Lord, sir, I wonder what's that to yoiii I wish you'd ^ind your 
owp afiEairs, and not trouble yourself about ours. How should a boy, 
like you know any thing?' 

^A boy, indeed! not such a boy, neither: I'll warrant you'll be 
glad to be as young, wheh you come to be old maids.' 

Thi^ sort of dialogue we wet'e amused with till dinner was ready, 
when we ajgain mounted up two pair of stairs. 

In our way. Miss Polly told me that lier sister ^d asked Mr., Smith 
for hi^ room to dine in, but he had refused to l^nd it, because, she 
said, one day it happened lobe a little greased : however, we shall 
have it todrink tea in^ and then, perhaps, you may see him ; and I 
assure you he's quite like one of the quality, and dresses as fine, and 
goes to balls and dances, and every thing quite in taste ; and besides^ 
miss, he keeps a fool-boy of his own too. . 

The dinner was ill-sei;ved, ill-cooked, aDd,]Jl-managed„ The maid 
who waited had so often to go jdown stairs for something that was 
forgotten, that the Branghtons were perpetually obliged .to rise from 
table themselves, to get plates, knives and forks, bread or beer: 
Had they been without pretensions^ all this wou)d. have seemed of 
no consequence \ but thoy aimed at appearing to ad^aelag^, ai^ 
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even fancied tbey succeeded. Howeyer, the mort disagreeable part 
of our fare was, that the whole family continually disputed whose 
turn it was to rise, and whose to be allowed to sit stilK 

When this meal was over, Madaiiie Daval, oyer eager to discourse 
upon her trai^els^ entered into an argument with Mr. Branghton, 
and, in broken English, M. du Bots, concerning the French na- 
tion : and Miss Polly, then- addressing herself to me, said, 'Don't 
you think, miss, it's Very dull sitting up stairs here ? we'd better go 
down to shop, and then we shalf^ee the people go by.' 

'Lord, Poll,' said the brother, 'you're always wanting to be 
staring and gaping ; and I'm sure you needn't be so fond of showing 
yourself, for you're ugly enough to frighten a horse.' 

'Ugly, indeed! I wonder which is* best, you or me. But, I tell 
you what, Tom, you've no need to give yourself such airs; f(3r, if 
you df, I'll tell miss of— ^you know what ' 

' Who cares if you do ? ydu may tdl what you will ; I don't 
mind * 

' Indeed,' cried^I, 'I do not desire to hear any secrets.' 

'O, but I'm resolved I'll tell you, because Tom's so very spiteful. 
You must know, miss, t'other night ' 

'Poll,' cried the brother, 'if you tell of that, miss shall know all 
about your meeting young Brown, -^you know when ! -r^-So Tli be 
quits with you one way or other.' 

Miss Polly coloured, and again proposed our going doWn stairs 
till Mr. Smithes room was ready for our reception; 

' Ay, so we will,* said Miss Branghton ; * I'll assure yoa, comn, 
we hftve some very genteel people i>ass by our shop spmetimes. 
P(^ly and I always go and sit there when we've cleaned our- 
selves.' 

'Tes, jniss,' cried the brother, ' they do nothing else all daylong 
when father don't scold them. But the best fun i^, when ttaey've 
got all their dirty things on, and all their hair about their ears, 
sometimes I send young Brown ^p stairs to them : and then there's 
such a ftiss!— Therci they hide themselves, and run away, and 
sqaeel and squall like any thing mad : and so ttien I puts the two 
cats into the room, and I gives them a good whipping, and so that 
9els them a squalling too ; so there'^ such a noise and such an uproar. 
---Lord, you can't think, miss, what ftm itis ! ' 
' This occasioned a fresh quarrel with the sisters f at the end of 
which, it was at length decided that we should go to the shop. 

In our way down stairs. Miss Branghton said idoud; ' I wonder 
HbBB Mr. Smith's room will be ready.'' * 

' So do I ,' answered Polly \ ' rm rure we should not do any harm 
to it now.' 

• This hint had not the desired effect ; for we were suffered to pro- 
ceed very Quietly. 
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As v« entered the shop, I observed a young man in deep mourn- 
ing leaning against the wall, with his arms folded, and his ejres fixed 
on the ground, apparently in profound and melancholy meditation ; 
buC the moment he perceived us, he started, and making a passing 
bow, very abruptly retired. As I found he was permitted to go quite 
unnoticed, I could not forbear inquiring who he was. 

^Lord!' answered Misfr Braoghton, ^he's nothing but a poor 
Scotch poet/ 

^For my part,' said Miss PoUy, ^I believe he's just starved, fbr 
I don't find he has any thing to live upob.' 

*' Live upon ! ' cried the brother ; ^ why, he's -a poet, you know, 
so he may live upon learning.' 

^ Ay? ai^d good enough for hinr too,' said Miss Bf anghton ^ ^ for 
he's as proud as he's poor.' 

< Like enough;' replied the bfqther \ ^ hut, for all that, you won't 
find he will live without meat and drink : no, no, catch a Scotch- 
man at thai if you dan ! why, they only come here for what they 

can get/ 

^Tra sure,' said Miss Branghton, ^ i wonder paj^Ul be such a 
fool «6 to iel him stay in ihe house, 16r I dare say he'll never pfty 
for his lodging.' 

« Why, DO more he* would, if he could get another Mtger : you 
know the bill has been pul up thifr fortnight. Misg, if y<m should 
hear of a person that wants a room, I assure you it is a very good 
one, for all it's up three pair of stains' 

I answered, thai as I bad no acqiiaio&nee in London, I had hot 
any ehance of assfstiog them i4M tofii ny compaasion and my cu- 
riosity vere eieited ttur this poor young man; ami I askied them 
some further partieyiiai^ concermpg. him« 

They then acquiiiiited ma that they had only known him threq 
months. When he first lodged with them, he agreed to board also ; 
but luid lately iotd them he would eat by himself, though they all 
believed he had harcHy ever tasted a morsel of meat since he left 
Oieir table. They said that he- had always appeared very low- 
spirited ; but for the last month he had been- duller than ever ; 
and, Ml of a sudden, he had put himself into mourning, though 
they knew not for whom nor for what *, but they supposed it was 
only for oonvenience, as no person had eier been (o see or inquire 
ftMT him since his residence amongst them : and they were sore he 
was Yery. poor, as he had not paid for his lodgings the last three 
weeks : and, finely, they concluded^ he was a poet, or elso half- 
craiy, because they-liad, at different times, found scraps of poetpr 
in his room. . 

They then produced some unfinished verses, vmtten on small 
pieces of paper, unconnected, and of ^-a most mefaincholy cast. 
Among them was the fragment of an ode, which, at my r^uest> 
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ihe^ lent me to copy ^ and as you may perhaps tH^e td see it, I will 
write it now, 

. ■» 

O life ! tbou lingering dream of grief, of pain, 
And every ill that Nature can sustain. 
Strange, nbutable, and wildl 
Now flalteritig with Hope most fair, ( 

Depressing now with fell Despair, 
^ The nurse of Guilt, the slave of Pf idfe, 
That, like a wayward child. 
Who, to himself a foe, 
S6es Joy alone in what's denied. 

In what is granted, woa: 
O thou poor, feeble, fleeting pow^r. 
By Vice seduced, by Folly woo'd, 
By Misery, Shame, Remorse punned; 
And as thy toilsome i^teps proceed, 
Seeming io Youih the fairest flow*r. 
Proving to Age the rankest weed, 

A gilded but a bitter pill, 
Of varied^ great, and complicated ill ! ^ 

These lines* are haceb, hut they indicate an internal wrett^ednessy 
which, I own, affects me. Surely this young man must be inrolyed 
in misrortunes of no common nature ^'foirt I cannot imagine what 
can induce liim to remain with, this unfeeling family, where he is^ 
most unworthily, despised for being poor, and md^t illiberally 
detested for being' a Scotchman^ He may inijteed have motives, 
which he cannot i^urmount, for submitting, to such a siluatioo/ 
Whatever they are^ I most heartily pity hipi, and cannot but wish it 
were in my power to afford him some reli/ef. 

During this coifiversation,- Atr. 'Smith's foot-boy came to Miss 
Branghtoo,.andiiiformed her^ that his master said she might have 
the room, now ^lien'she'lifcedit, for (hat he was presently going out. 

This very genteel message, though it perfectlyrsatisfled the Miss 
Branghtons,.by no means added.to my desire of being introduced to 
this gentleman : and upon their rising, >^ilh intention to accept his 
offer, I begged they would exeiJse' my attending them,^and said I 
wotild sit with Madame Duval till the tea was ready. . ' 

I therefore once more went up two pair of stairs withyounj 
Branghtoij, who insisted upon accompanying me^^apd there ve 
remained till l>ir. Smith's foot-boy summoned us to tea, vi^ea I 
followed Madame Duval into the dining-room« 

The Miss firanghtons were seated at one window, and Mr. Smith 
was lolling indolently out of the other. They all approached us at 
our entrance ^ and Mr. Smithy probably to show he 'was master of 
the apartment, most officiously handed me to a^ great chair at the 
upper end of the room, without taking any notice of Madame Duval, 
till I rose and offered her my own seat. 

Leaving the rest of the company to entertain themselves, he very 
abruptly began .to address himself to me in a style of gallantry 
equally new and disagreeable to me. It is true no man can possiUy 
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pay me greater comptiments, or makii more fine speeches, than Sir 
Ctement Wilioughby : yet hSs language, though too flowery, is 
always that of a gehtieman ; and his address and manners ai'e so very 
superior to thos^ of the inhabitants of this house, that, to make any 
comparison between him and Mr. Smith would be extremely unjust. 
This latter seems v^ry desirous of appearing df man of gaiety and 
spirit ; but his . viyacity is so low-bred, and his whole beliaviour so 
forward, and disagreeable, that i should prefer ^e company of 
dulness iiseUf even as that goddess is described by Pope, to that of 
this sprightly young man. \ 

He made many apologies that he had not lent his room for pur 
dinner, which, he said, he should certsdnly have done had he seen 
me first : and he assured me,, that .^^n I came again, he should be 
very glad to obtige me. 

I told hiih, and with sincmty, that .every part of the house usas 
equally indifferent to me. i 

, ^ V^y^ ma'am, the truth is. Miss Biddy and Pofiy take no care 
of any th^ng velse, Vm sure, they should be always welcon^e.tomy 
room; for I'm never so happy as in oMiging the ladies, — that's my 
character, ma'am :-r but really, the last Ume they had it, every thing 
was made so greasy and -so nasliy, that, upon my word, to a man 
who .wishes to have Ihings a little genteel, it was quite cruel. 

^ Now, as to you, ma'am, it's quite another thing, for I should 
tiot mind if every thing I had was spoilt, fbr the sake of having the 
pleasure to oblige ydii; w^ I assure you^ ma'am^it mak«8 oMiquite 
happy thati have a room good enough to receive you;' 

This elegant speech was^ foUpwed by many others, so muoh in 
the same style, that to write them would be superfluous ; and as he 
did not iJlpw me a moment to speak to any other person, the rest of 
the evening was consumed in a painful attention to this irksomo 
young man, who seemed to* intiBnd appearing before, me 4o the 
utmost advantage. > 

Adieu, my dear sir. I fear you will be sick of reading aboui this 
family ^ yet I^must write of them, or not of any, since I mix with'Ro 
other. Happy shall I be when I quit them all, and again return to 
Berry Hill. ^ ,, « 

LETTERXmi. 

£y£UNA IN CONTINUATION. 

• • • / 

JTune wih. 

This, morning Mr. Sipith cidled, on purpose^ he said$ toofiter me 
a. ticket for (he next Udmpstead assembly. I thanked hwo^ bXit 
desired to be excused accepting it : he yioxM not, fiowever, be.dc- 
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nied, oor answered; aod, Ian a manner boOk veheKient and free^ 
presMd aad urg«d his offer (HI I wm( wearied to death : hot irbcn 
he found me resolute, he seemed thonderslruck. with amaMneot, 
and thought proper to desire I would tell Jbim 1A7 reasons. 

Obvious as they must surely have been to «ny other person, they 
were such as I knew not how to repeat to hkn :^nd, when he found 
I hesitated, he said, ^ Indeed, BUi'am, you are too mode^; I assure 
you the ticket is quite at your service, and I, shall he X0tj happy lo 
dance with you : so pray don't be so coy .' 

^ Indeed, sir, - returned I, ^ you are mistaken ; I never supposed 
y6u would Offer a ticket without wishing it should be accepted ; but 
it would answer no purpose to mention the reasons which make me 
decline U, since they cannot possibly be removed^' 

This speech seemed very much to mortify him^ which 4 could 
not be concerned' at, as I did dot choose to be treated by him ^ith 
so much freedom. When he was, at last, convinced that his apt)llea- 
tion to me was ineffectual, he addressed himself to Madame Duval, 
and begged dhe would interfere in his fiivour ; offering at the same 
time to procure another ticket for herself, * ^ 

' Mafoi, shr,' answered she, angrily, ^ ydu might as vraH bare 
had the complaisance to ask me befbre ^ for, I assure you, Idoo't 
approve of no suc^ rudeness : however, you may keep your tickets 
to yourselt, for we don't want none of ^em.' 

This rebuke almost overset him : he made many apologieb, sod 
nid that he should certainly have first applied to her, but^thal he 
had no notion the j^oiin^ lady would have refused hiip, and, on the 
edntrary, had concluded^ that she:- would have assisted him to per- 
suade Madame Duval herself: 

This excuse appeased her ; and he pleaded his cause so success- 
fhlly, that, to Xfxi great chagrin, he gained 4t, and Madame Duval 
promised :thal'She would go beisetf^ and take«ie, to the Hampstead 
assembly, whenever he pleased. 

Mr. Smith then approaching me with an air of U-iumph, said, 
^ Weil, ma'am, now I think you can't possiUy keep to your 






I made no answer, and he soon took leave , though, not till he 
had so wonderfully gained ttie favour of Aladame Duval, that she 
declared, when he was gone, he was the prettiest young man she 
had seen since she came to England. 

As soon as I could find an opportunity, 1 ventured^ in the most 
huinble manner, to entreat Madiame Duval woujd^ not insist upon 
my attending her to this ball ; and represented to her, as well as I 
was able,4he impropriety of my accepting ayy present from a young 
man so entirely onknowif to me : biit she laughed at my scruples; 
called me a foolishi, ignorant country-girl ; and said she should 
make it her busindss lo teach me something of the world. 
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This ball is to be next week. I a^ sure it is- not more improper 
for, than anpleasaiit to me^ aod I will use every {fossible endeatour 
to avoid it. Perhaps I may apply to M issi Branghton for advice, a& 
I believe she will be willing to assist me, firom disliking equally 
witb ipysdf that l^^hould dance with Mr. Smith. ' , 

O, my dear sir! I have been shocked to death*, and yet at the 
same time delighted beyond expression, in the hope that I have 
happily been the instrument -of sating a human creature from de- 
struction. , * 

This morning Madame Duval said she would invite the Brangh- 
ton family to return our visit to-morrow -, andT not choosing to rise 
herself— for she generally spends the morning in bed,— she desired 
me to wcdt iipon them with her message. M. du Bois, who just 
then called, insisted upon attending me. 

Mr. Brabghton was in the shop, and told us that his son and 
daughter were out ; but desired me to step up stairs, as he very 
soon expected them home. This I did, leaving M. du Bois below. 
I went into the room where we had dined the. day . before \ and, by a 
wonderful chance, I happened so to seat myself, that I had a view 
of the stairs, and yet could not be seen from them. 

In about ten minutes time, I saw, passing by the door, with a 
lool^perturbed and affrighted, thc^.same young man I mentioned in 
my last letter. Not heeding, as I suppose, how he went, in turn- 
ing the corner o^ the stairs, which are narrow and winding, hi^ 
foot slipped and he fell \ but almost iastantly rising, I plainly per- 
ceived the end of a pistol, wbicli started frpm bis po9kel by hitting 
against the stairs. .' ' 

I was ioexpriBi^sibly shocked. All that I had heard of his misery 
occurring to my memory, made me conclude that he was., M that 
very moment, meditating suicide ! Struck with the dreadful idea, 
all my strength seemed to fail me. Qe moved on slowly, yet I 
soon lost sight of him ; I sat motionless with terror ; all power of 
action forsook me ^ and I grew almost stiff with horror ( till recol- 
lecting that it was yet possible to prevent the faiabdeed, all my fa- 
culties seemed to return, with the hope of saving him. 

My first thought was to fly to Mr. Branghton ^ but I feared, that 
an instant of time lost might for ever be rued -, and there/ore, 
guided by th^ impulse of my apprehensions, as Well as I was able 
I followed him up stairs, stepping very softly, and obliged to sup^ 
port myself by the bannisters. 

When I came within n few stairs of the landing-place I stopped ; 
for I could then see into his room, as lie had not yet shut the door. 

He had put the pistol upon a table, and had bis hand in his pocket , 
whence, in a few moments, he took out another :.he then emptied 

10 
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sotnaOiiiif on UieiaUe from a'^small liMh/er b%g ^ after iMtiEtf. tak- 
ings -up fHHh tlie pistols, one in oaeh handy lie dSQpfiedrhasUly«poD 
hte knees^ and caJled.oul, ^ O^ God !— forgivcl iser 

In a moment strengSi and courage seemed lent tome as by Aspi- 
ration : I started, and rushing precipitately inU> tb^ rooiQ, jual 
caught his arm, and then, overcome by my own fears, I fell down 
at his side breathless and senseless. My recovery, however, was, 
I believe, almost Ihstantaneous ^ and then^ttie sight of ihk unhafipy 
man, regardtnl; me with a look of uniitter^UB astoolshmec^ miiced 
with cohcerby presently restored to me my reeoHectionb I 'arose, 
though with difficulty ; he did the same : the pistols, as I sooa saw, 
were i>oth on the fldj^r. ' ^ 

UnwilHBg to leave ttiem, and indeed, too weak Itf move, I leaned 
one hand on the table, and tlien stoodperftieliy sCilL^ whUe^he^^liis 
eyes cast Krildly towards roe, seemed too iaftnltely^amas^ to be 
capable of either speech or action^ 

I iyelieve we were some minutes in Ibis extcaocdiaiiry slluatlon ; 
but, as iny strength returned, I f^i myself both ashamed and^awk- 
wani, and moved towards Ihe door. Pale and motionless, ha 
suffered me to pass wiUioti^ changlhg his^ itosture, or uttering a 
9yllM>le i and, indeed,' . 

He look'd a bloodless image of d^piair. 

When I reached' the doo^ I turned round ; I looked feaiUqRy at 
the pistols, and, impelled by iah emotion I could not repress, I 
hastily stepped back, wftti an intention of earrying them away : but 
their wretctiied owner, perceiving my design, and reeoyering ftom 
hts astoni^merit, darting suddenly dowir, seized them bot^ himself. 

Wild with fright j and scarce Ichowing what I ifid^ t caught, 
almost involuntarily, ti<^d of both his arfRs, and e&<^ait|ied^> O^ sir ! 
have mercy on yourself!' 

The guilty pistols fdl mrom his liands, Whieb, disedgaging Urom 
me, he 'fervently clasped, an^ cried, ^ Sweet Heaven J is this tby 
angeir . ' 

Encouraged by such gentleness, I^gain attempted to take ttie 
pistols ; but, with a look half frantic, he again prevented nie^ saying, 
* What would you do ?' 

' Awaken yon,' I cried, with ^ courage I now vreader at, ^ to 
worthier ilioughts, and rescue you from perdition/ - 

t' then seizedf the |»stol8 ; he'said not a word^^— he made no eflbii 
to stop ine*^*— I glided quick by him, aiid tottered down stairs ere 
he had recovered from the extremest amazement* 

The moment I reaehed again the room I had' so fearfully left, I 
threw away the pistols , andtflinging myself on the first chair, gave 
free vent to the feelings I had most painfully stifled, in a violent 
burst of tears, which, indefedy proved a happy relief to me. 
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In this sltuaHon I remained some ttme ^ but wheii^ at lengthy I 
lifted up my head^ the first object I^saw was tiie poor man wholiad 
oceasioned.my terror^ standing, as>if petrified, at the door, and gaz* 
ing at me with eyes of wiid wonder. 

I started from the chair; hot tremjbled so excessively, Ihi^ T 
almoBt instantly sank again tnto it. He then, though witbdut 
advancing, and in: a faltering voice, sai^i, ^ Whoever or whatever 
you are, relieve me^ I pray you, from the suspense under which my 
soul labours — ^aod tell me if indeed I Ao not dream ? ' 

To this addressi, so^ siogiilar, and so solemn, I had not then the 
presenoe of mkid to ftrame any ^nswter ; but as I presenlly perceived 
that his eyes turned from me to the pistols, and that he seemed to 
intend regaining them, T eiberled alliny strength, and saying, ' O, 
for^Ieaven's Sdk^*fdrbeai? !' I rose and took them myself. 

^Bo my senses deceive mi?? cried he^ ^d6 / live— and do 

As he ^poke-he advanced towards me^ and I^ still guarding the 
pistols^ retreated^ saying j ^ N^o, tie— you must not-^tiaiist i\ot have 
them !' 

' Why-^for what pnipose, tell mbi-^doyou withhblcflbem?' 

^ To give ydu time to ;^«riilr|«^to save you froin eternal misery i, 
— and, I hope , to reserve you for mercy and forgiveness.' 

^Wonderful!' cried he, with uplifted hands and eyes, ^ most 
wonderful r .. , 

For some time he seemed wrapped in deep thougl(t, till a sudden 
noise of tongues below announcing the approached the iBi*ainghtons, 
made him start from his revdrie : fife -spniny hastily forward, — 
dropped on one knee, — caught bold of my gown, which he pressed 
to his lips ; and then, quick as ii'^htning, he rose, and Hew up stairs 
to his^ own reonu ' ' » ; ' 

There was sometliing iflc the whole of this. estraarditNiry and 
shocking adventure really tdo aiPeeting to be iKirde ; and 9» eotireij 
had Lspent my s^i4ts,,and exihaustod niy o^iirage,, that before the 
BranghtonS' had neaohed me, I had sunk on the .ground^ wilboirt 
sense or motion . 

I b(^ieve I ihdst liave been a very horrid sight to them; im Iheii; 
entrance- into the rooim ; for^ to all appearance^ I iieemed to. have 
suffered a vkttent death ,.eUh^ by my awn rdshneas, or the cruelty 
€f some morderer, as tM pistolfrhad feU^n ^fose iiy my »de. 

How soon/I reeovered IJk^oiWDOt ^ but^ .probably, I was^ mona 
indebted to the l^udnesa of' teeii* x;ries.than to their assistance ; for 
tbey aliconelad^ft thai I was. deadv wbbS} fisr somfe time,, did not nwdte 
any effort t(y retire me; 

Soarcely could I recolleeitvA&rd, orffadeed what I «wa9, ere they 
poured upon me such a torrent c^. questionis^ ^and iiKluifies, that I 
was almost stunned wUlv their vo^feration. However, as soon, and 
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a$ well as I ^m jnble, I endeavoured to satisfy ttiekr curiosity, by 
recounliDg vhat had happened as clearly as was in my power. Tbey 
all looked agbast at the recital \ JkU, not Jbeing wdl etiough to enter 
into any discussions, I begged to have a chair called, and to return 
instantly home. ' 

Before t.left them, I recommended, wiih great eameshiess, a vi- 
gilant observance of their unhappy lodgerj; and that they would 
take care to keep from him,* if possible, all means of self*deslruc- 
lidn. • 

M. du Bois, who seemed extremely concerned at my imUsposi- 
tion, walked by the side of the chair and saw me safe to my own 
apartment. 

I^he rashness and th^ mise^^f of this ill-fiited young man engross 
all my thoughts. If, indeed, he is beat upon destroying, himself, 
all efforts to save him will be fruilless. How much do I wi^ it 
were in my power to discover the nature of the malady wjiich thas 
maddens him, and to offer or totprooure alleviation to his suffer- 
ings ! I aijEi sure, my dearest sir^ you will be much concerned for 
this poo^ mem ; and, were you here, I doubt not but ypu would find 
some method of awakening him from the error which blinds him, 
and of pourinif the balm of peace and comfort into his aflfitsted 
soul ! 



LETTfiR XLIV. 

J EytSiAJHk IN CONTINUATION* 

' ' fiolborn, Jane lath. 

Yesterday all the Branghtons dined here. Our conversation was 
almost'WhoHy concerning the adventure jof the day befooe. Mr. 
Branghton said, -that his first thought was instantly to turn his 
lodger out oP doors, ^ lest,' coQtinued he, ^ his kilHng himself in my 
bouse should bring me into any. trouble : but then J was afraid i 
should never get the money that he owes me; whereas, if he dies 
to my house, I have a ri^t to all he leaves behind him, if he goes 
off in my debt. Indeed, I would put him in prison, — ^but what 
should I get by that? he could not earn any thing ihfire to pay me : 
so I considered aboiit it sbme time, and then I determined to ask 
him point4)lank for my money out of hand* And so I did ; but he 
told me he'd pay me next week : however, I gave him to under- 
stand, that though I was no ^otchman, yet I did not like to be 
overreached any more than he : so then he g^ve, me a ling, which, 
to my certain knowledge,' must be Worth ten guineas ; jand told me 
he would not part with it for his life, and a good deal more such 
sort of stuff, but that I might keep it till he could pay me.' . 
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^It is fen to one, Mher,' saM young Branghton, Mf> he came 
fairly by it/ . 

^ Very likely not/ answered he : ^hut that will make no great 
difference, far I shall be able to proye my righttto it ail one.' 

What pmiciptes ! I eould hardly stay in the room. 

^I'ln determined/ said the son,^ I'Htak^.some opportunily to 
affront him soon, now I know how poor he is, because of >th0 ains 
he gave himself to me when he first came.' 

* And pray how was tibai) chilcl ?' i^id Madame Duval. 

'Why, you never knew such a fuss in your life as he made, 
because one day atdinner I onl^jE^happened to say,.^tbatl supposed he 
had never ^otsuch a good meal in his liCe.before hjs canje to England : 
there he fell iff such a p^ion as you can't thiiik .: but, for my part, 
I took no iiotlce of it : for to be sure thinks I, he i^ust needs be a 
^e^tleman, or heM never go to be 50 angry al^oul it.. However, hp 
won't pul his tricks upon me again in a hurry .' ' 

* Well,' said Miss Polly, * h6's grown quite another creature to 
what he was, and he doesn't run away from us, nor hide himgelf, 
nor any thing ; and he's ai? civH as can be, and he's always in the 
shop, and he saunters about t!ie stairs, and he looks at every body 



as comes in.'* 



* Why, you may see what he's after plain enough*,' said Mr. 
Branghton^ 'he wants to see miss^gain.' ' . . ; 

* Ha, ha, ha! Lord, how I should laugh,' saidthe son, Mf he 
should have felUn love with miss!' 

* I'm sure,' said Miss Branghton, ' miss is welcome \ but for my 
part, I should be quite ashamedof such a beggarly conquest.'' 

Such was the conversation till tea-titne, when the appearance of 
Mr. Smith gave a newlum to the discourse; 

Mi^ BranghtoA desired me to remark with cwhat a *smart air 
he entered lhe>room, and asked me if He had not very much a gud^ 
Ufylooh? ' ' ; ' 

'Come,' cried^he, advancing to us, ' you ladies must not sit 
together; wherever I go, I always make it a rule to part the 
ladies.' •- 

And then, handing Miss Branghton 10 the n^xt chair, he seated 
hinaself between us. 

' Well, now, ladies, I think we sit very Well. What siafy y()u ! for 
my part, I think it was a very good -motion . ' " 

' If my cousin likes it/ said Miss Branghton, ^I'm sure I've no 
objection.' 

' O,' cried he, 'I always study what the ladies like,— that's my 
first thought. And, indeed, it is but natural Ihat'y^u should like 
best to sit by the gentlemen, for Mliat cahr yoii Und to say to one 
another?' • ' 

'Say!' cried young Branghton 5 'O, never you think of 'that;.. 
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they'll find>eaotigh to say, I'll be sworn. You knowthe womeo are 
never tired (tf talking.' 

^ Gome, come, Tom,' said Mr. Smith, ^ don^t be seyeire upoa the 
ladies *, when I'm %, yoa«i|now I always tAe theit part.' , 

Soon after, when Miss Branghton dffi^r^ me some cake, this man 
of gallantry said, ^ Well, if I was that lady, I'd neter take any thing 
fhMn a woman.' 

* Why not, sir?' • ' 

^ Because t should be afraid of being poisoned for being so hand- 
some.' i . 
' ' Who is serere upon the ladies 'notv^/* said I. 

' Why, really, ma'am, it was a sli{) of the tongue -, I did not intend 
to say such a thing ; but one can't atways be on one's guard.' 

. Soon after, the conversation turning upon public places, young 
Branghton asked if I had eyer been t6 George% at Hampstead? 

^ Indeed, I never heard the place mentioned.' 

^ Bid'otyou, miss?' cried he^ eagerly^ ' why, then, you'ye a deal 
of fun to come, I'll promise you-, find I tell you.wha(| I'll treat you 
there some Snndaf soon. So now, |Bid and Poll, ba^siire you don't 
tell miss about the chairs, and all that, for I've a mind, to surprise 
her; and iCI pay, I think I've ai righl tohave it my. own way.' 
« ^ George's, at Hampstead I' repeated Mr. Smith contemptuously*, 
' how came.y#u to think the young bdy wouki like to go to such a 
low place as that} But, pray, maleim, have you ever been to Don 
Sal tero's, at (Chelsea?' 

'Nq, sir.' ' . 

'Np! — nay, (hen I must insist on having thei pleasure of con- 
ducting you there before longi I assure you, ma'am, many genteel 
people gcf, or else^ I give you my word, / should not recom- 

jnend it.' • 

• ■■•. . ... ' ■ ' 

' Pray, cousin,' said ^T. Branghton, ' have you been^il Sader's 
Wells ye|?'. v 

*No,sir.' < ^ 

'No! why then you've seen nothing!' 
. /Pray^ miss,' said the» soh, 'how do you like the Tower of 
London?' 

' Iliav<il never been to it, sir.' 

^ Goodness! exclaimed ho, ' not see^ the Towerv!-rwhy, may be, 
you ha'n't been o'top of the Monument neither?' 

' ]S[o, indeed, I have not.' 

'Why, then, you might as well not h^ve come to Londop for 
iuagU I see-, ,for' you've been nowhere.' » 

' Pray, ipiss(,'.said Polly, ' have you been all over, Paul's Church 
yet?' ' \ ' 

'No<, ma'am.' , 



-^ 
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' W61}, but, ma'am ,' said Mr. Sarfth, ' bow ilo yt)u like Vaoxball 
and Maryb<Mfe?' 

* I BCfTer^aw eiither^ sir.* 

^HoM«4>>odtile8s'me!— y6o reallyawpHse me.— Wby, Vauxhall 
is Ike irstpleaniro \u Hfipl^I know MIMtig Hifie ft.-^We^, ma'am, 
you must have been with istrange people, indeed, not to hate taken 
yon to VaaxbaU. Why, you hare seen nothing of Londoil yet, 
Howeter, we most try if ive eanH make you ameMs/ 

hi tte course of Ibis custi^cAiVm ibany.pther plaops were nienr 
lioned, of which I have forgotten the names; bat the look of sur- 
prise wd contempt jh^t my repipted negatives inetirred were very 
diverging. / ' 

' Gome,' said Mr. Smith after tea, ' as this lady has been with such 
a queer set of people, let's show her the difference^ suppose we go 
somewhere to-night! — 1 love to do things with spirit! — Come, la- 
dies, where shall we go? For my part, I should like Fogle's— but 
the ladies' mu6t choose ; I never speak myself.' 

^ Well, Hr. Smith is always in such spirits!^ said M|ss Bran^hton. 

' Why, yes,.ma'am, yes, thapk God, pretty good spirits^ — I have 
not yet the car^s of the world upon me ^ I am not married, — ha, 
ha, ha! — you'll excuse me, ladies, — but I can't help laughing !' 

No objection being made, to my great relief we all proceeded to 
the little theatre in the Haymarket, where I was extremely enter- 
tained by the performance of the Minor and th6 iCoinmissary. 

Thgy all f elOr ned hither to Supper. 



^ liETtiai xtv. 
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EVBLINA IN, CONTINUATfOW. 
* :■ . June lit . 

Yesterddy >mormiig Madame Bava^ agaih sent me to Mr. Brangh- 
ton's, attended by M. du Boi&, to make some party for the evening, 
foeeaa^ ahelKKl haa the vapours the preceding day fl^om slaying 
at hoitfie. 

A& I entered ihe shop, I pereeif ed the nnfominate Noith Britoa 
seated in a corner, with a book in his hand. He cast his meldnehoiy 
eyes tip as w^ came'lfr^ and I believe, Immediatety i^ee^eefed my 
face— for he started, and changed colour. I delivered Mhdame Du- 
yal'a message to Mr. Branghton, who Md me I shoufd flbd Polly 
up stairs, but that the others, were gene out,« 

Up stairs', therefore, I weirt;^nd, seated on a ^ndow, with 
Mr. Brown at her »ide, sat Miss Polly. I f^n a litOe awkward at 
MsUirbing them, and mnd^mcfe $o at thifir betiaviour aTterwiird^-, 
for, as soon as the common inquiries were over, Mr. Brt^Wn grew 
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SO fond and so foolish, that I was extremely disgasled. Polly, all 
the time, only rebuked him with, ^ La, now, Mr. Brown, do he 
quiet, can^t you? — you should not behave so before company.— 
Why, now, what will miss think of me ? * — wldle her looks plainly 
showed not merely the pleasure, but the pride which she took ia 
his caresses. 

I (fid not by any means think it necessary to punish myself by wit- 
nessing their tenderness ; and therefore telHng them I would see if 
Miss Branghton were returned home, I soon left them', and again 
descended, into the shop. 

^ So, mift, you've come again,' .said Mr. Branghton ; ^ what, I 
suppose, youWe a mind to sit a little in the shop, and see how the 
world goes, hey, miss ? ' 

I made no answer ; and M. du Bois instantly brought me a 
chair. 

The unhappy stranger, who had risen at kny entrance, again 
seated himself; and, though his head leaned towards his book, I 
could not help observing, his eyes were most intently and earnestly 
turned towards me. > 

M. du Bois, as well as his broken English would ftllow him,, en- 
deavoured to entertain us till the return of Miss Branghton and her 
brother. 

^ Lord , how tired I am ! ' cried the former ; ^ I hdve not a foot 
to stand upon.' And then, without «ny ceremony, she Quag herself 
into the chair ifrom which I had risen to receive her. 

^ You tired ! ' said the brother *, ^ why, then, what must I be, that 
have walked twice as far? ' And with equal poUteness he paid the 
same compliment to M. du Bois which his sister had done to me. 

Two chairs and three stools completed the furniture of the shop ] 
and Mr. Branghton, who chose to keep his own seat himself, desired 
M. du Bois to take another *, and then seeing that I was without any, 
called out to the stranger, ^ Come, Mr. Macartney, lend us your 
stool.' 

Shocked at their rudeheas, I declined the offer *, and, approach- 
ing Miss Branghton, said, ' If you will be so good as to make room 
forme on youi; chair^ theravfiU be no occasion to disturb that gen* 
Ueman. 

^ Lord, wb^t signifles that ? ' cried Sie brother ^ > he has had his 
share of sittfng^ I'll be sworn.' 

t And if he bas»«ot,' said the sister^ ^ he has a chair tip stairs , 
and the shop is our own, ). hope/ 

This grossness so much disgusted me, that I.toek^the stool, 
and carrying it bi^k'to Mr. Macartney myself, I returned him 
thanks as civilly as I coujid for his politeness, but said that I had 
rather stand. . 
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He looked at. me as if anaocustomed to such attention, bowed 
very respecCfull]^, but neither spoke nor yet made use of it. . 

I soon found that I w^s an object of derision to all present, except 
M. du Bois -, and, therefore, I begged Mr. Branght<$h would give 
me an answer for Madame Duyal, as I was in haste to return. 

^ WeU, then, Tom,— Biddy, where have you a mind to gp to- 
night 7 your aunt and n^iss want to be abroad and amongst them.' 

^ Wl^y then, papa,' said Miss Branghton, ^ we'U go to Don Sal- 
tero's. Mr. Smith likes that place, so may be he'll go along 
with us.' 

<No, no,' said the son, ^ I'm for White-Gondoit House *, so let's 
go there.' 

< Wbite-Ckmduit House, indeed ! ' cried bis sister : ' no, Tom, 
that I won't.' 

'Why, then, let it alone ^ nobody wants your company, — we 
shall do as well without you, I'll be sworn, and better too.' 

' I'U tell you wlftit, Tom, if you don't hold your tongue, I'll make 
you fepent it, — that I assure you . ' 

Just then Mr. Smith came into the shop, which he seemed to 
intend passing through ; but when he saw me, he stopped, and 
began a most courteous inquiry after my health, protesting that, 
had be known I was there, he should have come down sooner. 
' But, bless me, ma'am,' added he, ' what is the reason yop stand?' 
and then he flew to bring me the seat fh)m which I had just 
parted. 

'Mr. Smith, you are come in very good time, said Mr. 
Branghton, ' to end a ^dispute between my son and daughter, about 
where they shall all go to-niight.' 

' O fie, Tom,— dispute with a lady !' cried Mr. Smith. ' Now, 
as for me, I'm for where you will, provided this young lady is of the 
party *, — one place is the same as another to me, so that it be but 
agreeable to the ladies. —I would go any where with^you, ma'am 
(to me), unless, indeed, it were to church; — ^ha, ha, ha!— You'll 
excuse me, ma'am ; but, really, I never could conquer my fear of a 
parson ;— ha, ha, ha ! — Really, ladies^ I beg your pardon for being 
so rude \ but I can't help laughing for my life !' 

' I was just saying, Mr. Smith,' said Miss Branghton, ' that I 
should like to go to Don Saltero's;--^now pray where should j'ou 
like to go?' 

'Why, really. Miss Biddy, you know I always-iet the ladies de- 
cide ; I never fix any thing myself-, but I shodld suppose it would be 
rather hot at the coffee-house : — ^however, pray, ladies, settle it 
among^ yourselves ^— I'm agreeable 4o whatever you choose.' 

It was easy for me to discover, that this man, with- all his parade 
otconformitTj objects to every thing that is not proposed by himself ; 
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bot he is so mmeli gdmired by IMs fnMif for fiiB*gemiB^y Hut he 
thinks himsdtf a Gonplete gne f enllemaii ! 

^ Gome/ said Mr. Braagfatoo, ^ fhefnstivay will 'be to imtlt to 
ttie vote , and then every body wHi speak Iheir minds. Biddy , cdl 
Poll down stairs. Well start ftiir.' 

^ Lord, papa,' said Miss Braoghton, ^ why eanU yoo as wdl sen4 
Tom i!— you're alwajs sending «ne of the ejrrands/ 

A dispute then ensued , bot Miss Branghloir was dbllged to yield. 

When Mr. Brown and Miss Polly made their appearance, the latter 
uttered many complaints of having f)een called, saying, she did not 
want to come and was very well where she was. 

' Now, ladies, your votes,' cried Mr. Smith -, ^ and so, ma^atfn (to 
me), we'll begin with you. What phice shall you like be^?' and 
then, in a whisper, he added, ' I assure you, I shall say the same as 
you do, whether I like it or not.' 

I said, that as I was ignorant what choice was in my power, I mmt 
beg to hear their decisions first. T^hls was reluctantly assented to ; 
and then Miss Branghton voted for SaHero^s ooifeMtoose ; he^ os- 
ier, for a party to Mother Red Cap'sj lite brother 4br Whito^jon- 
duit Hou0e -^Mf. Brown, for Bdgnigge Wells ^ Mr. Braiifi^tQB, for 
Sadler's Wells i and Mr .Smith, for Yaunliall. 

^ Well ROW, ma'am,^ said Mr. Smith, ^ we have aU'apoken, and 
so you must give ttie casting vote. Gome, what Wilt yon fix ttpoii?' 

*^it,' answered I, ^ I was to speak last.^ , 

'Well, so you wiH,' said Miss Branghton, 'for we've aUr spoke 
first.* ' 

'Pardbh me,' relcrmedl) ^the toting has^nbt yet been quile ge- 
neral.' 

And I^looked towards Mr. Macartney, to whom I wished ex- 
tremely to show ihat I was not of ^e same bfntal nature with those 
by whoih hewas treated ^o grossly. 

* Why, pray,' said Mr. Bi'anghton, *who have we left out? would 
you haye the cats and dogs vote ? ' 

' No, sir,' cried t, with some spirit, ' I would have tkatg&ntJe- 
ifiiM^ Vote, — ^if, indeed, He is hot Superior to jdning oulr party.'' 

They. all looked at me, as* if (he^H^ubted whether o^ hotHhey 
had heard m« right : but, in a few moments, their suiprise gave 
way to a rude burst of lacrghter. 

Very mwch displeased, I told Monsieur du Bois that if he was not 
reMy to go, I wSuId have a coach called ibr myself. 

' O yes,'4ie said, ' h^ was always ready to attend me.' 

Mr. Smith then advancing,^ attempted Id take my hand, and 
begged me not to leave them till I had settled the evening'tyilan. 

'' I have nothing, sir,' said I^ ^ to do with ft, as it is my ifitention 
to stay at home ; and therefore Mr. Branghton wiH be ao good as to 
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send Madame Duvd ward 'wlial {riaiie is fixed upon, when it is con- 
venient to him." 

And feen, nrnking aisligtal eoucMy, I left t)iem. 

How muisb does iBy4iSgast.for tliese'pec^lfs.increase my pi^for 
poor Mr. Macartney ! I will not see th^in whan li^an avoid so doing; 
but I am detevmiac^ to take every oppofluiuty in i»y power to show 
civility to this unhappy man, whose misfbf tunes, wilb this faifnily, 
only render him aQ fiit\)e6tx)f scorn. I was, however^ very wjsU 
pleased with M. du Bois^ who, far fr^m joinug 4n their niirth^ ex- 
pressed himself eiLlremely shocked at tfieir ilMpfteeding . 

We had not walked ten fards before ^e weie followed by Mr. 
Smith, who can^e to mi)}£e excuses, and toiis^uije me they we^.o/i(x' 
joking, and hoped I took nothing ill -, for if 1 4id^ he would make 
a ,quarrej of it himself with the fiiangbionfi, rather than I should 
receive any oCtence. 

I begged him not to take any trouble aboul so immaterial an af- 
fair, and assured Itim I should not myself. < He was so offieiioiis, 
that he would not be prevailed upon to retpra home till he had 
walked with us to Mr. Dawkins's. 

Madame Duval was very much displeased that I brought her so 
litUe satisfaction. WhiterCon^uit House was at last fixed upon ; 
and, notwithstanding my i^reat- dislike 0f suob par(^ and such 
j^aces, I was otfiged to accompany them. 

Yery disagroeabto, tod jauch according to my expectaliQiis,, Hie 
evening proved. There were many people idl smart and gaudy^^and 
so pert and low-bred, that I could hanUy eddcve being amongst 
them; but the parly to which^'unft^n^tely, IJbeloQged, seem&d 
all at homft. * • . 



LETTER XLVI. 

EVfiLmA IN CONTIWUATlOIf. 

. Holborn^ June I7tb. 

Yesterday Mr. Smith carried his point of making a party for 
Yauxhall, consisting of MadaiAe Dnval,M. du Bais, all the Arangti^ 
tons, Mr. 9rown, himself, — and me! --for I find aR endeaisours 
vain to escape any tiling which these people desire I should not. 

There were, twenty disputes previous to eur setting bit ^rfirst, as 
to the ti'ma of our going : Mr. BranghiSir^ his ion, and young 
Brown, were for' six o^docK; and all Hie ladi^ and Mr. fimith mete 
for eight ;-,-r«the latter, however, conqnened.^ 

Then, as fo the vria^ we should go; some were for a boat,<others 
for a coach, and Mr. Btanghton himself was for walking; but the 
boat at length was deeidod upon. Indeed this was the only paH of 
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the expedition (hat was agreeable to me ; for the Thames was de^ 
lightfuUy pleasant. 

The ga^^ is yery pretty, but too formal ; I should haye beea 
liet|^» pleased had i(>consisted less of straight walks; where 

GfeoTenodft^irgPOTef eaeh alley bat-lli brother. ^ 

The trees, the numerous lights, and the company in the circle 
round the orchestra, make a most brilkant and gay appearance", 
and had I been with a party less disagreeable to me, r should haye 
thought it a place formed for animationand pleasure. There was a 
concert ^ in the course of which a haulbois concerto was so charn- 
ingiy played, that I co)jld haye thought myself upon enchanted 
ground had I had spirits more gentle to associate with. The haut- 
iK>is in the open air is heayenly. ^ 

Mr. Smith endeavoured to attach himself to me with such offi^ 
cious assiduity and impertinent freedom, that he quite sickened me. 
Indeed M. du Bois was the only man of the party to whom, yolun- 
larily, I ever addressed myself. He-is civil and respectful, and I 
have found nobody else so since I left Howard Grove« His English 
is very bad; but I prefer it to speaking French myself, which I 
dare not venture to do. I converse with him frequently, f^oth to 
disengage myself from others, aqd to oblige Madame Duval, who 
is always pleased when he is attended to. 

As we were walking about the orchestra, I heard a beH ring^; 
and, in a moment^ Mr. Smith, flying upt to me, caughlf my hand, 
atid,' witli' a motion too quick to be resisted, ran away virith me 
many yards Jbefore* I had breath to ask his meaning, though I 
struggled, as weU as I could, to get from him. At last, however, 
I insisted upon stopping : ^ Stopping, ma'am!' cried he, ^ why we 
must run on, or we shall lose the cascade!' 

.And then again he hurried me away, mixing with a crowd of 
people, all running with so much velocity, ihat I could not imagiQO 
what had raised such^an alarm. We were soon followed by the rest 
of the party ; and my surprise and ignorance proved a source of 
diversion to them all, which was not exhausted the whole evening. 
Young Branghton*, in particular, laughed tUl he could hardly stand. 
' The scene of the cascade' I thought extremely pretty, and the 
general effect striking and lively^ 

But this Was nbt the only surprise which was to divert thenh at 
my expensb^'for they led me about the garden purposely to enjoy 
my first sight of various tflher deceptions. 

About ten o'clock, JMr. Smith having chqsen a box ina very eonr 
spicuous place, we all went to supper. Much fiiult was found with 
every thing that was ordered, though not a morsel of any thing was 
left ; and the dearness of the provisions, with conjectures upon what 
profit was. made by them, supplied discourse during^the whole meal. 

When wine and cider were brought, Mr. Smith said, ' Now let's 
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enjoy D^reelTBS ; now is the time, or neTer. Wei), ma'am, and how 
doyottiikeYauxball?' ' 

^Like itP cried young Branghton,- ^why, how caa she help 
likingii? she ^lasnevfer seen such a place before, thaiifHlffliswer for.' 

' For my part,' said Miss-Branghton, ^ I like it because it i^nol 
vulgar.' 

f Thismu6thave,been a fine treat for you, miss,' said Mr. Brangh- 
ion ; * why, I supp6se you was never so happy in all your life before?' 

I eodeayoored to express my satisfaction with some pleafure -, yet, 
I belieye, they were much amazed at my coldness: 

' l^iss ought to stay in town till the . last night,' said young 
Brftnghton^ ^and then. It's my belief, sIreM say something to it! 
Why, Lord, it's the best night of aViy -.there's always a riot, — and 
4here the folks run about,— *«nd then there's such squealing and 
squalling !— and there all the lamps are broke, — and the women run 
skimper scamper. I declare I would not take.fiye guineas to miss 
4he last night r 

I^'wais very glad when ihey all grew tired of sitting, and called for 
the waiter, to pay the bill. The Miss Branghtons said they would 
walk on while the gentlemen settled the account, and asked me to 
accompany them ^ which, however, I declined. 

^ You giiis may dor as you please,' said Madame Duval ; *' but as 
to me^ Ir promise you^ ( sha'n't go nowhere without the gentlemen.' 

^Ho more, I suppose, will my cousin,^ said Miss Bvanghton, 
looking reproaahfhlly, towards Mr. Smith. ^ 

This reflection, which I feared would flatter his viintty, made me 
most unfortunately request Madame Duval's permission to attend 
theai. She granted it; and away we went, having promised to meet 
in tlie room. - * ►, -^ 

To the room, therefore, I would immediately have gone : but 
Ibe sister agreed.that they would first have a liule pleasure^ and 
they littered and talkedsoloud, that they attracted universal notice. 

*' Lord) Polly.,' said the eldest^ ^suppose we were to take a. turn 
in thQ dark walks V 

^ Ay, do,' answered she ; ' andthen we'll hide ourselves, and then 
Mr. Brown will think we are lost.'. 

I remonstrated wry warmly against this plan, t^Hing then it 
would endanger our missing the rest of the party all the evening. ^ 

^O dear,' cried Miss Branghton, ^I thought how uneasy mU^ 
would be without a beau !' 

This impertinence: I did not think worth answering; 'jand, quite 
by GompulsiQUy I fcHlowed them down a lonfjf alley, in Wihich there 
was hardly any fight.^ 

Ey the time we came near the end, a large party of gentlemen, 
apparently very riotous, and who were hallooing, leaning on one 
another, and laughing immoderately, seemed to rush suddenly fro^l 
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behind some tnees^ and, maettng us faee lo faee, pnl Uieir arms at 
tbeir sides, and formed a kind of circle, which first stopped our 
prooeediog, and then otir retreating, for we were presently entirely 
enelosed^i The Miss Branghtoosficreameduilouj, and I was frighteaed 
eifieediiigly : ear screams were answered l^ith bufsts of laughter, 
and for some minutes we were kept prisoners, till at last one of 
them, fudetys^ing hold of me, sAid I was a pretty li^ cneature. 

Terrifled to death, I struggled with such vehemence to disen- 
^ gage myself from him, that I sooceeded, in spitfi of his efforts to 
detain me; and immediately, and with a swiftness whieh fear only 
could have given me, I flew rather than ran up the walk^ hoping to 
secure my safely by returning to fhe lights, and company we barf so 
foc^Mdy left : but befo)^ I could possibly aooomplish my purpose, 
I was met by another party of men, one of whom placed himself so 
directly in my way, calling out, ^ Whither sa,fast, my lovel?^-^that 
I could only have proceeded by running into his arms. 

In a moment both my bands, by different persons, were caught 
hold of, and one of them, in a most fiimiiidr manner, desired, when 
I ran next, to accompany ihe in a mce ; while the rest of the party 
slood'Still and laughed. 

I was almost distracted with terror, and so breathless with run- 
ning, that I could not speak; another advancing, said, t was as 
handsome as ah angel^ and desired to be 0/ the party. I then j^ust 
ariiculaled^ ' For Heaven's sake, gentlemen^ let ne pass.*^* 

Another then rushing suddenly forward, exclaimed^ ^Qoa^^ and 
earth! what Toice* is ttial?'-^ 

^ The voice of the prettiest litOe aetrj^s^ t have seen this age,' 
answered one of my persecutors*' 

' No, — no, — no,'— I panted out, ^ I am no actl^s-r-pray let me 
go, pray let me pass P ' . ^ 

' By 9& that's saioted,* oHec} fte same Yoice, wtiich I then knew 
for Sir Glemeot Wiiloughby's^ ' ^ herself ! ' . 

^ Sir Clemen^ Wtlloughby ! ' cripd I. « O^ sir^ asi^st^assisl me- 
or I shall die with terror !' ' 

^Gentlemen,' cried he; disengaging them all from me in an in- 
stant, ^pray leave this lady to me.' 

Loud Imghs proceeded from every mouth, ahd two or three said, 
WUloUghby has all the luck! But one of them, In a ps^i^onate 
VMiner^ Msme^lk he would net give me up^ for thi^t he had the first 
right to me, and would support it. , 

' You'afemistalren,' said Sir Oement ; ^ this lady is~I will ex- 
pf0flo myself to you another time; but I asswe you, yon are all 
mistaken.' 

And tften taking my willing hand, he led me off, amidst the loud 
acclamations, ladghter, atid gross merHment of his impertinent 
companions. 
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of surprise, exclaimed^ ^ My doave^t creature; what wonder, what 
slra^gerevoiution, has brotighl you lo aucjii a spot as this? ' 

Ashamed of my situation, and extremely morlifie^ to be thus» re- 
eegoised by hiiil, J was fp^some 6m» silent ^ and when he repeated 
his question, only stammered out, ' I have^ — ^I h«-dly know hoW^ 
— ^losl myself from niy party . * — 

He caught my hand, and eagerly pi^essing it, in a passionate voice 
said, • ' O that I had sooner met with thee ! * 

Surprised at a freedom so unexpected; I angrily broke from him, 
saying, 'Is this the protection you give me^ Sir Clement?' 

And t&en I saw, what the per(uri)atiod ptyij mind'had prevented 
my sooner noticing, that he had led me, ,though I know not how, 
into another of the dark alleys, instead of the.plac'e whither I meant 
to go. ; . 

' Good God ! ' I cried, * where am I? — ^What way are you going?' 

' Where,' answered he, * we shall be least observed.' 

Astonished al ttiis speech^ I stopped short, and declared I would 
go no further. 

^Aad why nat, my aog^l?' agQin ende^:vo^ring . to ta^e my 
hand* 

My heaii beat with: rosentmeni *, I pushed him away from nm 
with all my istrAigth, and demanded tiow. he daredi treat me with 
such iBSDieDce? 

'Insolence?' repeated'hft^ » ■ l 

' ¥es,Sir Clem^t, insofertce ;bQm you^.whO'kMw me, I hadia 
clahD ibr. protecHon^-^trntlosii^ tiaatmi^.a^^^ 

' By Heaveta,'^ cried he, with warmth, 'you distract me;— why, 
leli me^-T^why do I iee ybaiiere?^*r^fe OSs jsplaee for Mias;Anville ? 
-T— these dark wal1|fi I — nonparty I no compahion ?'— by alltblsii's good, 
Icm.s^arcebeUeve^myaens^I' ^ * ' >. ' 

Extremely ottended al.this speech^ I turned angrily fh>m him : 
and not deigmng to nadce any aosweiR, walked on towards ihat pari 
of the gasden whence I perceived the lights »id company. 

He foHowed oie ; but we were both, some time silent. 

' So you will nol.explaia to me your sitpation ? ' said he, at length* 

' No,, sir,' answ^Ql I disdainfully. 

' Not yet--sufer m€[ to maVe my own interpretation?'—-— 

I could not bear this strange manner^f speaking; it made mf 
very soul shudder^-rraBd I bufbt intoteaies. 

He flew to me^ and aeiuidly flong himsdf at. my feet^ as. if re^ 
ganUeas> who might see him, saying, ^O Miss AnviUe^^-^love^iest 
oft women^ — forgive my — my-r-1 beseech you for give, me ^^f I 
have offendedr-if I have hurt you^I could kIB myself at> tlie 
thought!'— 
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< No matter, sir, no xsAxtet V cried I ; Mf I can but find my friends, 
— I will never 9t)eak to— never see you again !' 

^ Good God ! — gdo^ Heaven !-^mf dearest life, what is it I have 
dcfie!— what is U r have said r-p- 

^ Yon best know^ sir, what^ni why : bot don't hold me here,— 
let me be gone! and do^c^/' y 

^ Not till you forgive me !— I cannot part with you in Bnger.' 

* For shame, for shanie, sir I ' cried I, indigpantly ; ^ do you sup- 
pose I am to be thus compelled? — do you take advantage of the 
absence of my friepds to affront me?' 

^ No, madam,' cried he, rising : ^I would sooner forfeit my life 
than act so mean a part. But ydu have flung me into -amazement 
unspeakable, and you will not condescend to listen to my request 
of giving me some explahalien.' 

*The manner, sir,' said I, Mn which you spoke that request, 
made, and will make, me scorn to answer it.' 

^ Scorn !— I will own to you, I expected not such displeasure from 
Miss Anville.' ^' 

^ Perhaps, sir^ if you had, you would less voluntarily have nieril- 
edit.' 

' My dearest life, surely it must be known to you, that the man 
does not breathe who. adores you so passionately, so fervenSy^, so 
t^derly as I do! — ^Why, then, will yon d^ight jn perplexing me? 
— ^!h keeping me in suspense?.— in torjnring me wtlh doubt?' 

^I, sir, delight in perplexing you!— you are much mistaken.-^ 
Your suspense, your doubts, your perplexities, — are of your own 
treating ; and believe me, sir, they may offend, but they can never 
delight me :^utras*yoa have yourself raised, your nnist youndf 
iatisiy them.' : . ' 

> Good God ^--«that such hitt^htiness and ^ucb sweetness can in- 
habit the same mansion ! ' ^ j 

I made po answer ; but quiokening my pace, I walked on silently 
and sullenly, till this most impetuous of men, snatching my hand, 
which he grasped with violence, 'belsought me io forgive him with 
such earnestness of supplication, that merdy to escape his impor- 
tunities, I was forced to speak, and, in some measure, to grant the 
pardon he requited ; though it was accorded with a very ill grace : 
but, indeed, I knew not how to resist the humility of his entreaties : 
fet never shall I recoHfect the opcasion he gave inex)f displeasure 
without feeling it renewed. 

We now soon arrived in->the midst of the general crowd : and, 
my own safety being then ensured, I |;rew extremidiy uneasy for the 
Miss Branghtons, whose danger, however imprudently incurred by 
their own folly ^ I too weH knew how to tremble for. To this consi- 
deration all my (liride of heart^ yielded, and I determined io seek my 
party with the utmost speed \ though not without a sigh did I recol- 
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lect the fruitless attemf^ I had made afte^-the opera^ of concealiDg 
from this m^h my unfortunate connexions, which I was now obliged 
to make known. 

I hastened therefore lo Ihe room, with a View of sending young 
Branghton to the aid of his sisters. In a Yery short lime I perceived 
Madame Duval, and the rest, looking at one of the paintings* 

I must own to you honestly, my dear sir, that ^n involuntary 
repugnance seized me at presenting sc^ch a set to Sir Clement, — 
he who had been used to see me in parties so different! — ^My pace 
slackened as I approached them,—but they presently perceived me. 

' Ah^ mademoiselle r txv^^ M. du Bois, 'Queje suis charme 
de "vous "uoir / " • 

* Pray, miss,' cried Mr^ Brown, ' where'sMiss Polly?' 

' Why, miss, you've |feen a long while gpne,' said Mr. Branghton^ 
' we thought you'd been losti But what have you done with your 
cousins?' t 

I hesitated, — for Sir Clement regarded me with a look of wonder. 

' Pardiy' cried Madame Duval, ' I sha'q't let you leave me again 
in a'^hurry. Why, here we've been in such a fright! — and all the 
while, I suppose, you've been thinking nothing about the matter.' 

' Well,' said young Branghton, ' as long as miss i» come back, I 
dpn!^!^ mind *, for a$ to Bid and Poll, they can take care of themselves. 
But the best joke is, Mr. Smith is gone all about looking for yo^.' 

These speeches were made almost all in a breath : but when, at 
last, they waited for an answer, I told them, that, in walking up 
one of ihe long alleys, we had been frightened and separated. 

'The long alleys!' repeated Mr. Branghton, *and, pray, what 
had you to do in the long alleys? why, to be sare,^ you must all of 
you have had a mind to be affronted ! ' * . 

This speech was not more impertine;pt to methqfn surprising to 
"Sir Clement, who regarded all the party with evident astonisfiment. 
However, I told young Branghton no time ought to be lost, for that 
his sisters might j^equiro his immediate protection. ' 

' But how will they get it?' cried this brutal brother; ' if they've 
a mind to behave in such a manner as that, they ought to protect 
themselves ; and so they may for me.' 

•' Well,' said the simple Mr. Brown, * whether you go Or no, I 
think I may as well sea after Miss Polly.' 

The father then interfering, insisted that his son should accom- 
pany him ; and away they went. 

It was now that Madame Duval 0rst perceived SirXlement; to 
whom, turning with a look of great displeasure, she angrily said , 
' Mafoi^ so you are comed liere, of all the people in the world I-^ 
I wonder, child, you would let such ^person as that keep company 
with you.' 

' I am very sorry, madam,' said Sir Clement, in a ton^ of sur- 
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prise, ^ if I have been so unfortunate as to ofTe^id yon ^, but I believe 
you will not regret the honour I now have of attending Miss Anville, 
when you hear that I have been so happy as to do her some service/ 

Just as Madame Duval with her usual Mafoi^ was beginning to 
reply, the attention of Sir Clement was wholly drawn from her by 
the appearance of Mr. Smith, who, coming suddenly behind me, 
and freely putting his hands on my shoulders, cried, ^ O ho, my 
little runaway, have I found you at last ! I have been scampering 
all over the gardens for you *, for I was determined to find you if 
you were above ground. — But how could you be so cruel as to 
leave us?' 

I turned round to him, and looked with a degree of contempt 
that I hoped would have quieted him : but he had not the sense to 
understand me : and, attempting to take my band, he added, ^ Such 
a demure-looking lady as you are, who'd have thought of your 
leading one such a dance?— Gome, now, don't be so coy ; only think 
what a trouble I have had in running after you ! ' 

' The trouble, sir,' said I, ' Was of your own choice,— not mine.' 
And I walked round to the other side Madame Duval. 

Perbaps I was too proud \ — but I coul(| not endure that Sir Cle- 
ment, whose eyes followed him with looks of the most surprised 
curiosity, should witness his unwelcome familiarity. 

Upon my removal he canoe up to me, and in a low voice said, 
^ Yoirare not, then, with the Mirvans?' 

' No, sir.' 

' And, pray,— may I ask,— haye you left them long?' 

'No, sir.' 

' How unfortunate I am ! — but yesterday I sent to acquaint the 
captain I should reach the Grove by to-morrow noon ! However, I 
shall get away as fast as possible. Shall you be long in town ?' 

* I believe not, sir.' 

' And tben, when you leave it—which way - will you allow me 
to ask, which way you shall travel ? ' 
,' Indeed, — I don*t know.' 

* Not know ! — But do you return to the Mirvans any more ? ' 

* I— I can't tell, sir.' 

And then I addressed myself to Madame Duval with such a pre- 
tended earnestness, that he was obliged to be silent. 

As ha cannot but observe the grisat change in my situation, which 
he knows not how to account for, there is something in dSX these 
questions, and this unrestrained ctiriosity, that I did not expect from 
a man who, when he pleases, can be so well-bred as. Sir Clement 
Willoug|ri)y. He seems disposed to think that the alteration in my 
companions authorizes an alteration in his manners. It is true, be 
has always treated me with uncommon freedom, but never before 
with so disrespectful an abruptness. This observation, which he has 
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jriven me cause to make, of his changing wit/i the tide^ has su^k 
him more in my opinion than any other part of his conduct. 

Yet I could' almost have laughed ^hen I looked at Mr. Smith, 
who no sooner saw me addressed by Sir Clement, than, retreating 
aloof from the company, he seemed to lose at once all his happy 
self-sufficiency and conceit : looking now at the baronet, now at 
himself*, surveying, with sorrowful eyes, his dress ; struck with his 
air, his gestures, his easy gaiety -, he gazed at him with envious 
admiration, and seemed himself, with conscious inferiority, to 
shrink into nothing. 

Soon after, Mr. Brown running up to us, called out, ^ La, what, 
i'n'l Miss Polly come yet? * 

^ Come,' said Mr. Branghton *, ' why, I thought you went to f^tch 
her yourself,' didn't you?' 

' Yes, but I couldn't find her^-«ryet I dare say I've been over half 
tfaegardep.' 

* Half? but why did not you go over it all ? ' 

^ Why, so I win \ but only I thought I'd just come and see if she 
was here first.' 

'But Where's Tom?' 

' Why, I don't know •, fdr he would not stay with me all as ever 
I could say : for we met some youpg gentlemen of his acquaintance, 
and so he bid me go and look by myself; for he said, says he, I can 
divert myself better another way, says he.' 

This account being given, aWay again went this silly young man ; 
and Mr. Branghton, extremely incensed, said he wo.uld go and see 
after them himself. 

'So, now,' cried Madame Duval, ^he's gone too! why, at (his 
rate, we shall' have Ho wait for one or other of thiem all night! ' 

Observing that Sir Clement seemed disposed to renew his inqui- 
ries, I turned towards one of the paintings, and, pretending to be 
very much occupied in looking at it, asked M. du Bois some ques- 
tions concerning the figures. 

' O man Dieu! ' cried Madame Duval, ' don't ask hijn •, your best 
way is to ask Mr. Smith, for he's been here the oftenest. Come, 
Mr. Smith, I dare say you can tell us all about (hem.' 

* Why, yes, ma'am, yes,' said Mr. Smith \ who, brightening up 
at this application, advanced towards us with an air of assumed 
importance, which, however, sat very uneasily upon him, and 
begged to know what he should explain first : ' For I have attended,' 
said he, ^ to all these paintings, and know every thing in them per- 
fectly well; for I am rather fond of pictures, ma'am ; and, really, I 
must say, I think a pretty picture is a— a very— is really a ver# — is 
something very pretty—' 

' So do I too,' said Madame Duval; ' but pray now, sir, tell us 
who that is meant for ? ' pointing to a figure of Neptune. 
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^ That !— why, thai, ma^ain, is,— liord bless me, I can't think 
how I come to be so stupid, but really I have forgot his name;-— 
and yell know it as well as my own too :— however, he's a generaly 
ma'am \ they are all generals.' 

I saw Sir Clement bile his lips \ and, indeed, so did I mine. 

' Well,' said Madame Duval, Mi's the oddest dress for a general 
ever I see ! ' 

' He seems so capital a figure,' said Sir Clement to Mr. Smith, 
* that I imagine he must be generalissimo of the whole army.' 

* Yes, sir, yes,' answered Mr. Smith, respectfully bowing, and 
highly delighted at being thus referred lo, ' you are perfectly right; 
— but I cannot for my life think of his name ;— perhaps, sir, you 
may remember it?' 

'No, really,' replied Sir Clement, ' my acquaintance among the 
generals is not s# extensive.-' . 

The ironipal tone of voice in ^fhich Sir Clement spoke entirely 
disconcerted Mr. Smith ; who again retiring to an humbly distance, 
seemed sensibly mortified al the failure of his attempt to recover 
his consequence. 

Soon after, Mr. Branghton returned with his youngest daughter, 
whom he had rescued from a party of insolent young men ; but he 
had not yet been able to find the eldest. Miss Polly was really 
frightened, and declared she would never go into the dark walks 
again. Her falher, leaving her with us, went in quest of her sister. 

While she was relating her adventures, to which nobody listened 
more attentively than Sir Clement, we saw Mr. Brown enter the 
room. ' O la ! '' cried Miss Polly, ' let me hide myself, and don't iell 
him I'm come.' 

She then placed herself behind IVfadame Duval in such a manner 
that she could not be seen.^ 

' So Miss Polly is not come yet!' said the simple swain.: 'well, 
I can't think where she can be! I've^been a looking, and looking, 
and looking all about, and can't find her all I can do.' 

' Well, but, Mr. Brown,' said Mr. Smith, ' sha'n't you go and 
look for the fady again?'. 

' Yes, sir,' said he, sitting down ; ' but I must rest me a little bit 
first. You can't think how tired 1 am.' 

' fie, Mr. Brown, fie,' cried Mr. Smith, winking at uSj Hired of 
looking for a lady ! Go, go, for shame ! ' 

' So I will, siry presently ; but you'd be tired too, if you had 
walked so far : besides, I think ishe's gone put, of the garden, or else 
I must t^ave seen something or other of her.' 

A he, he, he! of the liltermg Polly now betrayed her, and so 
ended this ingenious little artifice. 

At last appeared Mr. jgranghton and Miss Biddy, who, with a face 
of mixed anger and confusion, addressing herself to me, said, ' So^ 
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miss, so you ran away from me? Well, see if I doh'f do as much by 
you some day or other ! But I thought how it would be j you'd no 
mind to leave the gentlemen, though you run away from me,' 

J was so much surprised at this attack, that I could not answer 
her for very amazement -, and she proceeded to tell us how ill she 
had been used, and that two young men had been making her walk 
up and down the dark walks by absolute force, and as fast as ever 
they could tear her along *, and many other particulars, which I will 
not tire you with relating. In conclusion, looking at Mr. Smith, 
she said, <But to be sure, thought I, at least all the company will 
be looking fdr me ; sb I litAe expected to find you all here, talking 
as comfortably as ever you can. However, I know I may thank my 
cousin for it.' 

* If you mean me, madam,' said I, very much shocked, * I am 
quite ignorant in ^what manner i can have been accessary to your 
distress.' 

' Why, by running away sol If you'd staid with us, I'll answer 
for it Mr. Smith and JM. du Bois would have come to look for us ; 
but I suppose they could not leave your ladyship.' 

The folly and unreasonableness of this speech would admit of no 
answer. But what a scene was this for Sir Clement ! His surprise 
was evident ^ and I must ticknowiedge my confusion was equally 
great. 

We had now lo wait for young Brarighton, who did not appear 
for some time ; and during this interval it was with difficulty that I 
avoided Sir Clement, who was on the rack of curiosity,' and dying to 
speak to me. 

When, at last, the hopeful, ycHilb returned, a long and frightfol 
quarrel ensued between him and his father, ih which his sisters 
occasionally joined, concerning his neglect; and he defended 
himself only by a brutal mirth, which he indulged at their expense. 

Every^ one now seemed, inclined to depart — when, as usual, a 
dispute arose upon the way of our going, whethei* in a coach or a 
boat. After much debating, it was determined that we should make 
two parties, one by the water and the other by laod", for Madame 
Duval declared she would not, upon«any account, go into a boat at 
night. 

Sir Gement then ^aid, ' that if she had no carriage in waiting, 
he should be happy to see her and me safe home, as his was in 
readiness.' 

Fury started into her eyes and passion inflamed every f^a'tur^e, as 
she answered,^ h Pardi, no-^you may take care of yourself, if you 
please; but as to me, I promise you I sha'n't trust myself ,with no 
such person.' 

He pretended not to comprehend her meaning ; yet to wave a dis- 
cussion, acquiesced in her refusal. The coach-party fixed upon, 
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consisted of Madame Duval> M. du Bois, Miss BrangbtOD, and 
myself. 

I now began to rejoice, in private, that at least our lodgings 
would foe neither seen nor known foy Sir Clements We soon 
met with a hackney --coach, Into which he handed me, and then 
took leave. 

Madame Duval having already given the coachman her direction, 
he mounted the foox, and we were |ust driving off, ^ when Sir Cle- 
ment exclaimed, ' By Heaven, this is Uie very coach I had in wait- 
ing for myself.' 

' .This coach, your honour !' said the roan ^ ^ no, that it i'liV 

Sir Clement, however, swore that it was ; and presently, the 
man, begging his pardon, said he had really forgotten that he was 
engaged. 

I have no dou1)l but that this scheme occurred to him at the 
moment, and (hat he made some sign to the coachman, which 
induced him to support it : for there is, not the least profoabihty 
that the accident really happened, as it is most likely his own 
chariot Was in waiting. 

The man then opened the coach-door, and Sir Clement, ad- 
vancing to it, said, ' I don't believe there is another carriage lobe 
had, or I would not incommode you ^ but as it may be disagreeable 
to you to wait here any longer, I foeg you will not get out, for you 
shall be set down before I am carried home, if you will foe so good 
as to make a little room.' 

And so saying, in he jumped, atfd seated himself between M. da 
Bois and me, while our astonishment at the whole transaction was 
ioo great for speech. He then ordered the coachman to drive on, 
according to the directions he had already received. 

For the first ten minutes no one uttered a word \ and then, Ma- 
dame Duval, no longer able to contain herself; exclaimed, ^ Mafoi^ 
if this isn't one of the most>impudentef(^hings ever I see !' 

Sir Clement, regardless of this rebuke, attended only to me ^ 
however, I answered nothing he said when I could possibly avoid 
so doing. MisS;Branghton made several attempts to attract his no- 
tice, but in vain, for he would not take the trouble of paying her 
any regard. 

Madame Duval, during the rpst of the ride, addressed herself to 
M. du Bois in French^ and in that language exclaimed^ with great 
vehemence, against boldness and assurance. 

1 was extremely glad when I thought our journey must be nearly 
at an end, for my situation was very uneasy to me, as Sir Clement 
perpetually endeavoured to take my hand.' I looked out of the 
coach-window to see if we were near home : Sir Clement, stooping 
over me, did the same \ and then^ in a voice of infinite wonder^ 
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called out, ' Where Ihe d — 1 is Ihe man driving; lo?-!-Why, we are 
in Broad St. Giles's!' 

^ O, he's very right,' cried MadameDuyal, /so never trouble your 
head about that; for I sba'n'l go by no directions of yours, I pro- 
mise you,' 

When, at last, we stopped ,at a Hosier* s, in High-Holbom, 
— Sir Clement said nothing, but his eyesy. I saw, were very busily 
employed in viewing the place and the situation of the house. The 
coach, he said, belonged to him, and therefore he insisted upon 
paying for it \ and then he took leave. M. du Bois walked home 
with Miss Branghton, and Madame I^uvaland I retired to our apart- 
ments» 

How disagreeable an evening's adventure ! Not one of the party 
seemed satisfied except Sir Clement, who was in high spirits : but 
Madame Duval was enraged at meeting with him; Mr. Branghton, 
^ngry with his children *, the frolic of the Miss Branghtons had 
exceeded their plan, and ended in their own distress ; their brother 
was provoked that there had been no riot ; Mr. Brown was tired, 
and Mr. Smith mortified. As to myself, I miist acknowledge, 
nothing could be more disagreeable to me than being seen by Sir 
Clement Willoughby with a party at once so vulgar in themselves, 
and so familiar to hie. , 

And you; too, my dear sir, will, I know, be sorry that I have met 
him : however, there is n6 apprehension of his visiting here : as 
Madame Duval is far too angry to admithim. 



LETTER XLVII. 
Evelina in continuation. 

itolborn, Jane 1 8th . 

Madame Duval rose very late this morning, and, at one o'clock, 
we had but just breakfasted, when Miss Branghton, her brother, 
Mr. Smith, and Monsieur du Bois, called to inquire after our 

healths. * / 

This'oivility in young Branghton, I much suspect, was merely 
Ihe result of his father's commands \ but his sister and Mr. Smith, 
I soon found, had motives of their own. Scarce had they spoken to 
Madame Duval, when, advancing eagerly to me, ^Pray, ma'am,' 
said Mr. Smith, ^ who was that gentleman?' 

^ Pray, cousin,' cried Miss Branghton^ ' was not he the same 
gentleman you ran away with that night at the qpera? ' 
, ' Goodness ! that he was,' said young Branghton -, ^ and, I declare, 
as soon as ever I saw him, I thought I knew his face.' 
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^ Vm sure TU defy you to forget him,' answered his sister, Mf 
once you had seen him : he is the finest gentleman I ever saw in my 
life ; don't you thinly so, Mr. Smith?* 

' Why, you wont give the lady time to speak,' said Mr. Smith. 
— ^Pray, ma'am, what is the gentleman's name?' 

'Willoughby, sir.' 

' WiUoughby ! I think I have heard the name. Pray, ma'am, is 
he married?' 

^ Lord, no, that he is not,' cried Miss Branghton ; ' he looks loo 
smart by a great deal for a married man. Pray, cousin, how did 
you get acquainted with him?' 

^Pray, miss/ said young Branghton, in the same breath/ ^ what's 
his busings?' 

^ Indeed I don't know,' answered I. 

^ Something very genteel^ I dare say,' added Miss Branghton, 
^because he dresses so fine.' 

^ It ought to be something that brings in a good income,' said 
Mr. Smith ; ^ for 1 am sure he did not get that suit of clothes be had 
on under thirty or forty pounds *, fo^ I know the price of clothes 
pretty well. — ^Pray, ma'am, can you tell me what he has a year?' 

^ Don't talk no more about him,' cried Madame Duval, 'for I 
don't like to hear his name : I believe he's one of the worst persons 
in the world *, for though I never did him no' manner of harm,, nor 
so much as hurt a ttair of his head, I know he was^n accomplice 
with that fellow, Captain Mirvan, to take away my life.' 

Every body, but myself, now crowding around her for an expla- 
nation, a violent rapping at the street-door was unheard^ and 
without any previous notice, in tlie midst of her narration. Sir Cle- 
ment Willoughby entered the room. They all started-, and wilti 
looks of guilty confusion,^ as if they feared his resentment for having 
listened to Madame Duval, they scrambled for chairs, and in a mo^ 
ment were all formally seated. 

Sir Clement, after a general bow, singling out Madame Duval, 
said, with his usual easiness, 'I have done myself the honour of 
waiting on you, madam, to inquire if you have any commands. to 
Howard Goove, whither I am going to-morrow ^morning.' 

Then, seeing the storm that gathered in lier eyes, before he 
allowed her time to answer, lie addressed himself to me \ — ' And if 
you, madam, have any with which you will honour me, I sliall be 
happy to execute them.' 

' None at all, sir.' 

' None ! — not to Miss Mirvan;! — no message ! no letter I ' 

' I wrote to Miss Mirvan yesterday by the post.' 

^ My application should have been earlier had I sooner known 
your address.' 
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\Mafoiy cried Madame Duval, recovering from her surprise, 
* I believe never nobody saw the like of this ! ' 

^Of wliat, madam?' cried the undaunted Sir Clement, turning 
quick towards her; * I hdpe no one Was offended you ! ' 

^ You don't hope no such a thing ! ' cried she, half chdked with 
passion, and rising from her chair. This motion was followed by 
the rest \ and in a moment every body stood up. 

Still Sir Clement was not abashed \ affecting to make a bow of 
acknowledgment td the company in general, he said, ' Pray — I 
beg— ladies,— gentlemen,^pray don't let me disturb you, pray 
keep your seats.' 

^Pray, sir,' said Miss Branghton, moving a chair toward him, 
'won't you sit down yourself?' 

' You are extremely good, ma'am : — rather than make any dis- 
turbance — ' 

And so saying, this strange man seated himself, as did in an in- 
stant every body else, even IVIadame Duval herself, who, over- 
powered by his boldness, seemed too full for utterance. 

He then, with a^s much composure as if he had been an expected 
guest, began to discourse on the weather, — its uncertainly, — the 
heat of the public places in summer,— the emptiness of the town, — 
and other such common topics. 

Nobody, however^ answered him -, Mr. Smith seemed afraid, 
young Branghton ashamed, M. du Bois amazed, Madame Duval 
enraged, and myself determined not to interfere. All that he could 
obtain was the notice of Miss Brangbion, whose nods, smiles, and 
attention, had some appearance of entering into conversation with 
him. 

At length, growing tired, I suppose, of engaging every body's 
eyes, and nobody's tongue, addressing himself to Maddme Duval 
and to me, he said, ' I regard myself as peculiarly unfortunate^ 
ladies, in having fixed upon'a lime for my visit to Howard Grove 
when you are absent from it.' 

' So I suppose, sir, so I suppose,' cried Madanie Duval, hastily 
rising, and the next moment as hastily seating herself; — 'you will 
be wanting of somebody to make your game of, and so>you may 
think to get me there again ;— but I promise you, sir, you won't 
find it so easy a matter to make me a fool; and besides that,' raising 
her voice, 'I've found you out, I assure you : so if ever you go to 
play your tricks upon me again, I'll make no more ado, but go 
directly to a justice of peace : so, sir, if you can't think of nothing 
but making people ride about the country at all hours of the night, 
just for your diversion, why, you'll find I know some justices as 
well as Justice Tyrrel.' 

Sir Clement was evidently embarrassed at this attack ; yet he 
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affected a look of surprise, and protested he did not understand her 
meaning. 

^ Well/ cried stae, 4f I don-t wonder where people can get such 
impudence ! if you'll say that, you'll say any thing ; howeyer, if 
you swe^r till you're black in the face, I sha'n't believe you ; for 
nobody sha'n't persuade me out of my senses, that I'm rteolved.' 

' Doubtless not, madam,' answered he with some hesitation ^ ^ and 
I hope you do not suspect I ever had such an intention ^ my re- 
spect for you—' ' 

' O, sir, you're vastly polite all of a sudden ! but I know what 
it's all for! HVs only for what you can get!— You could treat me 
like nobody at Howard Grove ; but now you see. I've a house of my 
own, youWe a mind to wheedle yourself into it ; but I sees your 
design, so you needn't trouble yourself to take; no more trouble 
about that, for you shall never get nothing at my house, — not so 
much as a dish of tea : — ^so now, sir, you see I can play you trick 
for trick.' 

There was something so extremely g^oss in this speech, that it 
even disconcerted Sir Clement, who was too much confounded to 
make any answer. 

It was. curious to observe the effect which this embarrassment, 
added to the free^pm with whi^h Madame Duval addressed him, had 
upon the rest of the company. Every one, who before seemed at 
a loss how, or if at all, to occupy a chair, now filled it with 'the 
most easy composure *, and Mr. Smith, whose countenance had ex- 
hibited the most striking picture of mortified envy, now began to 
recover his usual expression of satisfied conceit. Young Brangh- 
ton, too, who had been apparently awed by the presence of so fine 
a gentleman, was again himself, rude and familiar ^ while his mouth 
was wide distended into a broad grin, at hearing his aunt give tfie 
beau such a trimming. 

Madame Duval, encouraged by this success, looked around her 
with an air of triuny[)h, and continued her l^rangue. ^ And so, 
sir, I suppose you thought to have had it all your own way, and to 
have comed here a^ often as you pleased, and to have got me to 
Howard Grove again, on purpose to have served me as you did 
before ; ffjut you shall see I'm as cunning as you ; so you may go 
and find somebody else to use in that manner, and to put your mask 
on, and to make a fool of ; for as to me, if you go to tell me your 
stories about the Tower again, for a month together, 111 never be- 
lieve 'em no more i and I'll promise you, sir, if you' think I like 
such jokes, you'll find I'm no such person.' 

^ I assure you, ma'am— upon my honour, — I really don't com- 
prehend — I fancy there is some misunderstanding—' 

^ What, I suppose you'll tell me next you don't know nothing of 
the matter ? ' 
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^Not a word, upon my honour.' 

O, Sijr Clement, thought I, is it thus you prize your honour ! 

^Pa7*d!iV cried Madaihe Duval, U^is is the most provokingest 
part of all !, why, yoi^ might as tvell tell me I don't know my own 
name/ ^. ^ 

^ Here is certainly, some mistake *, for I assure you, ma'am — * 

^ Don't assure me nothing,' cried Madame ,Duval, raising her 
voice : ^I know what I'm saying, and so do yqu too 5 for did not 
you tell me all that about the Tower^ and about M. du Bois ?— 
why, M. du Bois wasn't never there, nor nigh it, and so it was all 
your own invention.' 

^May there not be two persons of the same name? the mistake 
was but natural — ' 

^ Don't tell me of no mistake, for it was all on purpose ; besides, 
did not you come, all in a mask, te the chariot-door, ahd help to 
get me into that ditch? — I'll pron^ise you I've had the greatest 
mind in the world to take the law of you ever since ; and if ever 
you do as much again, so I will, I assure you.' 

liere Miss Branghton tittered. Mr. Smith smiled contemptuously, 
and young Branghton thrust his handkerchief into his mouth to 
slop his laughter. 

The situation of Sir Clement, who saw all that passed, l»ecame 
now very awkward even to himself, %nd he stammered very much 
in saying, 'Surely, madam-:-surely you — you cannot do me the — 
the injusticejo think — that I had any share in the — the — the mis- 
fortune which — ' 

^Mafoij sir,' cried Madame Duval, with increasing passion, 
^ you'd best not stand talking to me at that rat6 : I know it was 
you 3 an^d if you stay thei'e, a provoking me in such a manner, I'll 
send for a constable this minute.' 

Young Branghton, at these words, in spite of all his efforts, burst 
into a loud laugh ] nor could either his sister or Mr. Smith, though 
with more moderation, forbear joining in his mirth. 
* Sir Clement darted his eyes towards them with looks of the most 
angry contempt \ and then told Madame Duval, that he would not 
now detain her to make his vindication, but would wait on her 
some time when she was alone. <^ 

' O pardij sir,' cried she, ' I don't desire none of your company ^ 
and if ;you wasn't the most boldest person in the world, you would 
not dare look me in the face.' 

The ha, ha, ha's ! and the he, he, he's ! grew more and more 
uncodtroUable, as if the restraint, from which they had burst, had 
added to their violence. Sir Clement could no longer endure being: 
the object who excited them ; and havmg no answer ready for 
Madame Duval, he hastily stalked towards Mr. Smith and young 
Branghton, and sternly demanded what they lauglied at? 
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Struck by Ihe air of importance which he assumed, and alarmed 
at the angFy lone of his voicj , their merriment ceased as instanta- 
neously as if it had been directed fay clock-work •, and they stared 
foolishly, now at hira, and now at each other, without making any 
answer faqt a simple ' Nothing, sir.' 

'O pour le coup,' cried Madame Duval, 'this is too much! 
Pray, sir, what business have, you to come here a ordering people 
that comes to see me ? I suppose next nobody hiust laugh but 
yourself!' 

'With me, madam,' said Siip Clement, bowing, 'a lady may do 
any thing, and consequently there is no liberty in which I shall not 
be happy to indulge you .-—but ii iiaiJ never been my custom to 
give the same licence to gentlemen.' 

Then advancing to me, who had sat very quietly on a window 
during this scene, he said, ' Miss Anville, I may at least acquaint 
our friends at Howard Grove that I had the honour of leaving you 
in good health.' And then, lowering his voice, he added, 'For 
Heaven's sake, my dearest Icrealure, who are these people ? and 
how came you so strangely situated?' 

*I beg my respects to all the family, sir,' answered I, aloud; 
' and I jgspe you will find them well.' 

He Ipoked at me rq)roachfully, but kissed my hand ; and then, 
bowing to Madame Duval and Miss Branghton, passed hastily by 
the men, and made his exit. 

I fancy he will not be eager to repeat his visits 5 for I should 
imagine he has rarely, if ever, been before in a situation so awk- 
ward and disagreeable. 

Madame Duval has been all spirits and exhltation ever since he 
went, and only wishes Captain Mirvan would call, that she might do 
the same by him. Mr. Smith, upon hearing that he was a baro- 
net, and seeing him drive off in a very beautiful chariot, declared 
that he would not have laughed upon any accodnt had he known his 
rank ; and regretted extremely having missed such an opportunity 
of making so genteel an acquhintance. Young Branghton vowed, 
that if he had known as much, he would have ashed for his custom : 
and his sister has sung his praises ever since, protesting she thought 
all along' he was a man of quality by hi^ look. 



LETTER XLIX. 

Evelina in continuation. 



June2i.> 



The last three evenings have passed tolerably quiet, for the 
Yauxhall adventures had given Madame Duval a surfeit of public 
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places : home, however, soon growing tiresome, she determined 
(o-night, she said, to relieve her ennui by some amusement \ and il 
was therefore settled that we should ^call upon the Branghtons at 
their house, and thence proceed to Marybone Gardens. 

But before wc reached Snow-Hill we were caught in a shower of 
rain : we hurried into the shop, where the first objcibt i saw was 
Mr. Macartney, with a book in his hand, sealed in the same corner 
where I saw him last ; but his looks, were still more wretched than 
before, his face yet thinner, and his eyes sunk almost hollow into 
his head. He lifted them up as wc entered, and I even thought 
they emitted a gleam oj joy -, involuntarily I made to him my first 
courtesy \ he rose ^nd bowed with a precipitation that manifested 
surprise and confusion. 

In a few minutes we were joined by all the family, except Mr. 
Smith, who fortunately was engaged. 

Had all the future prosperity of our lives depended upon the good 
or bad weather of this evening, it could not have been treated as a 
subject of greater importance; ' Sure nej^er any thing was so un- 
lucky I ' — ' Lord, how provoking !' — ' II might rain for ever if it 
would hold up now.'— -These, and. such expressions, with many 
anxious observations upon the kennels, filled up all the ^ionversa- 
tion till the shower was over. 

And then a very warm debate arose, whether we should pursue 
our plap, or defer it to some finer evening. The Miss Branghtons 
were for the former •, their father was sure tt would rain again ; Mar 
dame Duval,, though she detested returning home, yet dreaded the 
dampness of the gardens.. 

M. du Bpis then proposed going to the top of the house to ex- 
amine \vhelher the clouds looked threatening or peaceable -, Mis» 
Branghton, starling at 'this proposal", said they might go to Mr. 
Macartney's room, if they would, but not to hers. 

This was enough for the brother ; who, with a loud laugh, de- 
clared he would have some yi/^,- and immediately led the way, 
calling to us all to. follow. His sisters boih ran after, but no one 
else moved'. 

In a few minutes young Branghton, coming halfway down stains, 
called out, 'Lord, why don't you all c6me? why, here's Poll's things 
all about the room?' 

Mr. Branghton then went ; and Madame Duval, who cannot bear 
to be excluded from whatever is going forward, was handed tip 
stairs by M. du Bois. 

I hesitated a few moments' whether or not to join them ; but, soon 
perceiving that Mr. Macartney had dropped his book,' and that I 
engrossed his whole attention, I prepared, from mere embarrass- 
ment, to follow them. 

As I went, I heard him move from his chair, and walk slowly 
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aner me. Believing that he wished to speak to me, and earnesUr 
desiring myself to know if, by yoor means, I could possibly be of 
any service to Mm, I. first slackened my pace, and (hen turned 
back. But, though I thus met him halfway, he seemed to want 
courage or resolution to address me ; for, when he saw me return- 
ing, with a look extremely disordered he retreated hastily from 
me. 

Not knowing what I ought to do, I went to the street-door, 
where I stood some time, hoping he would be ablejo recover him- 
self*, but, on the contrary ,^his agitatien increased every moment; 
he walked^up and down the room in a quick but unsteady pace, 
seeming equally distressed and irresolute ; and at length, with a 
deep sigh, he flung himself into a chair. 

I was so much affected by the appearance of such extreme an- 
guish, that I could remain no longer in the* room : I therefore 
glided by l^iim and went up stairs ; but, ere I had gone five steps, 
be precipitately followed me, and, in a broken voice, called out, 
'JVIadam! — for Heaven's sake — ' 

He stopped ; but I instantly descended, restraining as well as I 
was able the fulness of my own concern. I waited some time, in 
painful expectation, for l^is speaking : all that I had heard of his 
poverty occurring to me, I was upon the point of pr^entinghimmy 
purse ; but the fear of mistaking or offending him deterred me. 
Finding, Jiowever, that he continued silent, I ventured to say, 'Did 
you — sir, wish to speak to me ? ' 

'I did,' cried he with quickness, 'but now— I cannot! — ' 

'Perhaps, sir, another time,— perhaps if you recollect yourself — ' 

^Another time! ' repeated he mournfully ; 'alas ! I look not for- 
ward but to misery and despair ! ' 

'O sir,' cried I, extremely shocked, 'you must not talk thus ! — 
If you forsake ^oar^e^, how can you expect — ' 

I stopped. 'Tell me, tell me,' cried he, with eagecness, 'who 
you are? — whence you come? — and by what strange means you 
seem to be arbitres^ and ruler of, tho destiny of such a wretch as 

lam?' 
' Would to Heaven,' cried L ' I could serve .you ! ' 

'You can ! ' 

' And how ? Pray tell me how ? ' 

* To tell you — is death to me ! ' yet I will tell you, — I have a 
ng-Af to your assistance,— you have deprived me of the only, re- 
source to which I could apply, — ^and therefore—' 

'Pray, pray speak,' criQd I, pulling my hand into my pocket; 
' they will be down stairs in a moment ! ' 

' I will, madam. — Can you — will you — I think you will ! — may 
I then — ' He stopped and paused ; 'say, will you—' Then sud- 
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denly turning from me, ^ Great Heaven, I cannot speak?' and he 
went back to (he shop. 

I now put my purse in my hand, and following him, said, <If, 
indeed, sir, I can assist you, why should you deny me so great a 
satisfactioh ? Wiy you periAit me to — ' 

I dared not go on ;' biut with a countenance very much softened, 
he approached me and said, ^ Your voice, madam, is (he voice of 
compassion — such a voice as these ears have long been a stranger 
to!' 

Just then young Branghton called out vehemently for me to come 
up stairs. I seized the opportunity of hastening away : and there- 
fore saying, * Heaven, sir, protect and comfort you ! ' Mel fall my 
purse upon the ground, not daring to present it to him, and ran up 
stairs with the utmost swiftness. 

Too well do I know you, my ever-honoured sir, to fear your dis- 
pleasure for this, action : I must however, assure you, I shall. need 
no fresh supply during my stay in town, as I am at little expense, 
and hope soon to return to Howard Grove. 

Soon,. did I say ! when not a fortnight is yet expired of the long 
and tedious month I must linger out here ! 

I had many witticisms to endure from the Branghtons, upon ac- 
count of my staying so long with the Scotch mope, as they call 
him ; but I attended to them very little, for my whole heart was 
filled with pity and concern. I was very glad to find th6 Marybone 
scheme wa9 deferred, another shower of ^ain having put a stop to 
the dissension upon this subject. The rest of the evening was em- 
ployed in most violent quarrelling between Miss Polly and her 
brother, on account of the discovery made by the latter of the state 
of her apartment. 

We came home early : and I have stolen ftom Madame Duval 
and M. du Bois, who is here for ever, to write to my best friend. 

I am most sincerely rejoiced that this opportunity has offered for 
my contributing what little relief was in my power to this unhappy 
man ^ and I hope it will be suf&cient to enable him to pay his debts 
to this pitiless family. 



LETTER L. 
Mr. Villars to Evelina. 



/Berry Hill. 



Displeasure? my Evelina!— you have but done your duty 5 you 
have but shown that humanity without which I should blush to own 
my child. It is mine, however, to see that your generosity be not 
repressed by your suffering from indulging it ; I remit to you. 
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therefore, not merely a tokeo of my approfmtion, but an acknow- 
ledgment of my desire to t)articipate in your charity; 

O my child, were my fortune equal to my confidence in thy bene- 
volence, with what transport should L, through thy means, devote it 
to the relief of indigent virtue ! Yet Jet ds not repme at the limitation 
of our power : for while our bounty is proportioned to our ability, 
the difference of the greater or less donation can weigh but little in 
the scale of justice. 

In reading your account' of the misguided man, whose misery has 
so largely excited your compassion, I am led to apprehend that^is 
unhappy situation is less the effect of misfortune than of misconduct. 
If he is reduced to that state of poverty represented by the Brangh- 
tons, he should endeavout*, by activity and industry, to i*etrieve his 
affairs, and not pass his time in idle reading in the very shop of his 
creditor. 

The pistol scene made me shudder ^ the courage with which you 
pursued this desperate man, at once delighted and terrified me. Be 
ever thus, my dearest Evelina, dauntless in the cause 9f distress ! let 
no weak fears, no timid doubts,'deter you from the e^^ertion of your 
duty according to the fullest sense of it that Nature has implanted in 
your mind. Though gentleness and modesty are the peculiar attri- 
butes of your sex, yet fortitude and firmness, when occasion demands 
them, are virtues as noble and as becoming in women as in men : 
the right line of conduct is the same for both sexes, though the 
manner in which it is pursued may somewhat vary, and be accom- 
modated to the strength or weakness of the difTc^ent travellers. 

There is, however, something so mysterious in all you have seen 
or heard of this wretched man, that I am un'willing to stamp a bad 
impression of his character upon so slight and partial a knowledge of 
it. Where any thing is doubtful, the ties of society, and the laws of 
humanity, claim a favouraUe interpretation ; but remember, my 
dear child, that those of discretion have an equal claim to your 
regard. 

As to Sir Clement Wi41oughby ^ I know not how to express my indig- 
nation at his conduct. Insolence so insufferable, and the iniplica- 
tion of suspicion so shocking, irritate me to a degree of wrath which 
I hardly thought my almost worn-out passions were again capable 
of experiencing. You must converse with him no more : he ima- 
gines, from the pliability of your tempei*^ that he may offend you 
with impunity ; but his behaviour justifies, nay, calls for your 
avowed resentment; do not therefore hesitate in forbidding him 
your sight. 

The Branghtons, Mr. Smith, and yoiing Brown, however ill-bred 
and disagreeable, are objects too contemptible for serious displea- 
sure : yet I grieve much that my Evelina should be exposed to their 
rudeness and impertinence. 
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l*he very day that this tedieos month ^expires, I shall send 
Mrs^ Clinton to tDiWo^ who will accompany you to Howard Grove. 
Your stay there wiH, I hope, he short ; for I feel daily an increasing 
impatience to fold my heloved child to my hosom ! 

Arthur Villars. 



LETTER LI. 
£veu:na to thb Rev. Mr. Villars. 

Holborn, June 97. 

I have just received, my dearest sir, your kind present and slill 
kinder letter. Surely never, had orphan so little to regret as. your 
grateful EveUna ! .Though motherless, though worse than father- 
less, bereft from infancy of the two first and greatest blessings of 
life, never has she had cause to deplore their loss ; never has she 
felt the omission of a parent's tenderness, care, or indulgence* 
never, but from sorrow for them^ had reason to grieve at the sepa- 
ration! Most thankfully do I receive the token of your approbation, 
and most studiously will I endeavour so to dispose of it as may meriv 
your generqus confidence in my conduct. 

Your doubts concerning Mr. Macartney give me some uneasiness. 
Indeed, sir, he has not the appearance of a man whose sorrows are 
the effect of giiilt. But I hope, before I leave town, to be better 
acquainted with his situation, and enabled, with more certainty of 
his worth, to recommend him to your favoW. " 

I am very wilirog to relinquish all acquaintance with Sir Clement 
Willoughby, as far as it may depend upon nTyself so to do -, but 
indeed I know not how I should be able to ahsofutely ^rAid him 

my sight. 

Miss Mil-van, in her last letter, informs me that he \i now at 
Howard Grove, where he continues in high favour with the captain, 
and is the life and spirit of llie house. My time, since I wrote last, 
has passed very quietly, Madame Duval having been kept at home 
by a bad>cold, and the Branghtons by bad weather. The young man, 
indeed, has called two or three times \ ahd hi6 behaviour, though 
equally absurd, is more unaccountable than ever : he speaks very 
little, takes hardly any notice of Madafme Diival, and never looks at 
me without a brioad grin. Sometimes he approaches me as if wi(h 
intention to communicate tntetftgence of importance; and then, 
suddenly stopping short, laughs rudely in ihy face. ' 

O how happy shdll I be when the worthy Mrs. Gffhton arrives ! 

June 29ttf. 

Yesterday morning Mr. Smith called to acquaint us that the 
Uampstead assembly was to be held that evening 3 and then ha 

12 
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presented Madame Diaval with one ticket, aad brought another to 
me. I thanked him for his intended ciYililyy tot toU him I was 
surprised he had so soon forgotten m^y hairing already declined going 
to the ball. 

/ Lord, ma'am/ crie0 he, ' how should I suppose you was in 
earnest? Come, t come, don't be cross ^ here's your grandmamnia 
ready to take care of you, so you can have no fair objection, for she'll 
see that I don't run away with you. * Besides, ma'am, I got the tickets 
on purpose.' 

' If you wer^ determined, sir,^ said I, ^ in making me this offer, 
to allow me no choice of refusal or acceptance, I must think myself 
less obliged to your intention than I was willing to do.' 

^ Dear ma'ani,' cried he, ' you are so smart, there is no speaking 
to you :-^indeed you are monstrous smart, ma'am 5 but eome, 
your grandmamma shall ask you and then I know you'll not be so 
cruel.' ' 

Madame Duval was very ready to interfere : she desired me to 
make no further opposition ; said she should go herself, and insisted 
upon my accompanying her. It was in vain that I remonstrated \ I 
only incurred her anger : and Mr. Smith having given both the 
tickets to Madame Duval with an air of triumph, said ^e should call 
early in the evening, and look leave. 

I was much chagrined at being thus compelled to owe even the 
shadow of an obligation to so forward a young man; but I deter- 
mined that nothing should prevail upoq me to dance . with him, 
however my refusal might give offence. 

In the afternoon, when he returned, it- was evident, that he pur- 
posed to both charm and astonish me by his appearaqce : he was^ 
dressed in a very s)iowy manner, but without any taste ; and the 
inelegant smartness of his air and deportment, his visible struggle 
^against education to put on* t^e.fine; gentlenoan^ added to bis fre- 
quent conscious glances at a dres^ to. which lie was but little, accus- 
topjed, very efifeqtualiy destroyed bis SLimv^ figuring, and rendered 
all his efltorls useless. ; ' 

, JOm^g tea, entered Miss Branghton and her brother. I was 
.sorry to observe- the c^sleroalipn of the former, when she »per- 
^ived Hr. Sipith. I,h^ in^nded applying to, her for advice upon 
this occasion^ but M9d been a)my,$ d^tarred^by her disagreeable 
abr4iptness. Haiung cast he^ eyes ^^yeqil tipesi koff^ j)ic. Smith to 
me, with manifest displeasure, she sea(^d herself s^uUenly in- the 
window, scarce an^weripgMadan|ie..Dgyprs,iiiquirifesj s^d when J 
spoke to hw,,l»CPi^fi<a^soJutely away from .me. 

Mr. Smith, delighted at this mark of his importance, sat indo- 
lently quiet on his chair, endeavouring by his looks rather to dis- 
play, than to conceal, his inward satisfaction. ' 
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^Good gfaoious!' cried young Branghtpn/ rwhy, joti're all*as 
fineastfiyeopence! Wby^ wh«re^ard yod ^QiD^?!' 

'To the Hampstead ball^'.widw^red'Mri.Sitiilh. \ '• ' 
^Ta;enbBMtl' oried;ha;: ^Why, what, is aunt going laa Ml? Ha, 
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ha, ha! 

> ^¥68, io^besure/^ried'Madaitie Binpalv'r4o(nH%kiiow'notfimg 
need hinder me/ •• 

^Aoiftpiroy; aunt, wift^ou;>lanoe too?.' i : i 

' Perhapa I in»y ; hdti Mfilpese, si^, tint's 'neR&>al^ your business^ 
wItetheMidD oriiot': i • ' ^ 

'Lordl weMv £ should lik^ to go! Ishanld hice to see'attnt 
dance of all.tlungsr Bui tbe joke is,. I doB't^beticiye she'lKgetever 
a parther.' r , . ./: . • ; . < 

'YouVe the most. rudest boy ever I see;' cfted Madame Bovaf 
aagrfly r ':bttt I protQise.yon, I'll tell your fsittt^p what ybu €iay,' for 
I've no'-nc^lioii of sueh vnlgafness*';-. - > • • j 

*Why, Lord, aunt, what are yon so angry for? There's ^lo 
speaking a'word, irat you'ft^ into a passion : yc^'re as bad a^ Biddy 
or Poll for that, for you'te*alwaiy^ ansoolding'.' 

^ I desir^v Tom,.' cried Miis Branghton, ^ymi'd' speak* for yociiH* 
self, and not make so free with my name.' 

*There^ nowf she's u{i!- there's' nothing but quarrelling with 
thewomen^ it's ^my belief they Kke it;beitler than victuete and drink.^ 

VFie, Tom,' cried Mr. Snoltlv 'ytm never remember your main 
ners before the- ladies : I'fii sure you n'eiier heani mespeak so rude 

* Why, Lord, you are a beau •, but that's nothing to me. So,-il 
you'Ve a'Iniad, you;.a»y be so ^Ifce as'to'dance^^wlth aunt year- 
self.' Tlien, wathal^NidJaog^v ^^ declared i('wi)ilid b& gdod fiim 
to see them. , > ;. : 

> Letrit be neter io good, ornevcD^o liiil,' orted Madame Duval, 

^ you won'li^ee nolbing of itv I. promise *yoQv-sopr^y don'tleinie 
hear no more of such^^vulgar pieces of fuiij'for, I assure^ you, I 
don^t like.ili And.as to' my dAncing witti MrJSrnithv yoti may see 
wonderfWler things than thfttany day iri the week.* . .•' - 

^ Why, as to that, ma?ai»,'<«aidi>'Mr. Smith;- losing;: much soru 
prised, ^ I. always thought you intended to play at cards, and so I 
thought to dance with the youngJady;' - . ' * 

I gladly seized this opportunity to make my declaration, that I 
sliould not dance at aH. :..,::/(.> 

^ Not dance at all!" repeated Miss Braftghton; ^yes, that's a 
likely matter, truly, when people go to balls.' 

* I wish she mayn't,' said lh« ^brotker^* "cause then Mr. Smith 
will have nobody but aunt for a partner. Lord, hoi^ mad he'41 be ! ' 

"-O, as to that,' said Mr. Smith, 'I don't at all fear of-pvevailing 
witb the young lady, if once I get her to the room.' 
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^Indeed, sir,' cried I, itmoh offended fiy iiis conceit, ^ you are 
mistaken ,* and there&ore I beg leave to undeceiye you, as you may 
be assured my resolution will not alter/ 
' ^ Then, pray, miss, if it is not impertlbent,' c^iad Miss Brangbton 
sneeringly, ^ what do you go for?' 

' Merely and solely,' answered I, ^ id comply with the requ^t of 
Madame Duval/ <. 

^ Miss,' cried young Branghton, «^ Bid only wishes it was she, for 
she has cast a sheep's eye at Mr. Smith this long while.' 

^Tom,' cri^ the sister, rising, 'I've the, greatest mind in the 
world to box your ears ! How dare you say such a thfeg of mei ' 

^No, hang it, Tom, no, that's wrong," said Mr^ Smith, simper- 
ing ; ' it is indeed, to tell the lady's secrets. — But never mind him, 
Miss Biddy^ for I won^t f)elieve him.' . 

^ Why, I know Bid would give her ears to go,' fetumed the 
brother ^ ' but only Mr. Smith likes miss best,---Tso does every fxNly 
else.' ^ . 

While the sister |;ave .him a very an^^y answer, Mr. Smith said 
to me in a low voice, '^ Why now, ma'aiin, Jiow can you be so cruel 
as to be so much handsomer than yovr couuns? Nobody can look 
at them when you are by.' 

'Miss/ cried young Branghtbn^ ' whatever he says to yon, don't 
mind him, for he means no good^ I'll give you my word forit, 
he'll never marry you *, for he has told me again and again, he'il 
never marry as long as he lives : besides, if he'd any mind' to be 
married, there's Bid would have had tiim long ago^ and thanked 
htm too/ 

VGome, come^ Tom,, don't tell seerets; you'll make the ladies 
afraid of me : but I assure you,' lowerlog hisvodce ^ ' if I did marry, 
it should be your cousin.' 

Should be ! ^d johl ever, my. dear w, hear such noautho- 

fised freedom? I looked at him. with a contempt I did not wish to 
rei^ess, and wsdked to the other end of the room *, 

Very soon after, Mr: Smith seizt far a hackney-coach. When I 
would have takeo leave of Miss Branghton, she turned angrily from 
me, without makiog any answer. Sh^ supposes^ perhaps, that I 
have rather sought, than endeavoured to avoid, the notice and ci- 
vilities of this conceited young mau.. 

The ball was at the long room at Hempstead. 

This room seems very well named, for I believe it would be 
difficult to find any other e[»thet Ivhich miglit with propriety dis- 
tinguish it, as it is without ornament, defence, or any sort of sin- 
gularity, And merely to be marked by its length. 

I was saved ftom the importunities of Mr. Smith the beginning 
t>f the evening, by Madame Duval's declaring her inlentitim to dance 
the two first dances with him herself. Mr, Smith's chagrin was 
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very evideDt; iMit as sbe paid bo regard to it, tie was necessilated to 
leadberottt. 

I was, however, Jby no means pleased, wben she said she was de- 
termined to danco a miouet. Indeed, I was quite astonished, not 
having had the least idea she would have consented to, much less 
proposed, such an exhibition of her person. She had some trouble 
to make her intentions known, as Mr^Smith was rather averse to 
speaking to the master of the ceremonies. 

During this minuet, how much did I rejoice in being surrounded 
only with strangers ! She danced in a style so uncompion -, her age, 
her showy dress, and an unusual quantity of rouge, drew upon her 
ihe eyes, and I fear the derision, of the whole company. Whom 
she danced with I know not ; but Mr. Smith was so ill-bred as to 
laugh at her very openly, and to speak of her with as much ridicule 
as was in his power. But I would neither look at nor listen to him, 
nor would I suffer him to proceed with any speech which hebegan, 
expressive of his vexation at being forced to dance with her. I told 
him, very gravely, that complaints upon such a subject might, 
with less impropriety, be made to every person in the room than 
to me. 

When she returned to us, she distressed me very much, by asking 
what I thought of her* minuet. I spoke as civilly as I could ; but 
the coldness of my com'pUment evidently disappointed her. She 
then called upon Mr. Smith to secure a good place among the 
country dancers ; and away they went, though not before he had 
taken the liberty to say to me in a low voice, ^ I protest to you, 
ma'am, I shall be quite out of countenance if any of my acquaint^ 
aoce should see me dancing with the old lady !' 

For a few moments I very much rejoiced at being relieved from 
this troublesome man ; but scarce had I time to congratulate my- 
self, before I was accosted by another, who begged the fai^our of 
hopping a dance with me. 

I told him that I should not dance at all ; but he thought proper 
to importune me, very freely, not to be so ci^uel ; and I was obliged 
to assume no little haughtiness before I could satisfy him I was se-* 
rious. 

After this, I was addressed much in the same manner by several 
other young men, of whom the appearance and language were 
equally inelegant and low-bred; so that i soon found my situation 
was both disagreeable and improper, since, as I was quite alone, I fear 
I must seem rather to invite than to forbid the offers and notice I 
received ^ and yet so great was my apprehension of this interpre* 
tation, that I am sure, my dear sir, you would have laughed had 
you seen how proudly grave I appeared. 

I knew not whether to be glad or sorry, when Madame Duval 
and Mr. Smith returned. The latter instantly renewed his tiresome 
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entmlies, and Madame Duval said she would go to Checard-^aftle; and 
as soon as she was accommodated, she desired us to join the dancers. 
- I will not trouble you with the arguments which Mlowed. Mr« 
Smithteased me till I was weary of resistance ; and I should at fasi 
.have been obliged to submit, ha^ 1 not fortunately recollected the 
•affair of Mr. Lovel, and told my persecutor, that it was impossible 
I should dance with him, euen if I wished it, as I had refhsed seve- 
ral persons in his absence. 

' He was not contented with being ^extremely chagrined *, but took 
the liberty, openly and warmly, to expostulate with me upon not 
having said I was engaged. 

The total disregard with which, involuntarily, I heani him, made 
him soon change the subject. In truth, I had no power to attend to 
him -, for all my thoughts were occupied in retracing the trans- 
actions of the two former balls at which I had been present. The 
parly — the conversation — the company — O how great the contrast ! 

In a. short time, however, he contrived to draw my attention to 
himself by his extreme impertinence ; for he chose to express what 
he called'his admiration of me in terms so open and familiar, that 
he forced me to express my displeasure with equal plainness. 

But how was I surprised, when I found he had the temerity — 
what else can I call it ? — to impute my resMitment to doubts of his 
honour ! for he said, ' My dear ma'am, you must be a little pa- 
tient ; I assure you I have no bad designs, I have not, upon my 
word ; but, really, there is no resolving upon such a thing as oia- 
trimony all at once : what with the loss of one's libctrty, and what 
with the ridicule of all one's acquaintance, — I assure you, ma'am, 
you are the first lady who ever made me even demur upon this sob- 
ject; for, after all, my dea^ma'am, marriage is the devil.' 

' Your opinion, sir^ answered ly ^ of either the married or the 
single life, can be of no manner of consequence to me ^ and there- 
fore'I would be no means trouble you to discuss their dififerent merits.' 

' Why, really, ma'am, as to your being a little out of sorts, I 
must own I can't wonder at it ; for, to be sure, marriage is all io 
aU with the ladies ^ but with us gentlemen, it's quite another thing ! 
Now only put yourself in my place ; — suppose you had such a 
large acquaintance of gentlemen as I have, — and that yon had al- 
ways been used to appear a little«~*-a littie smart among them, — 
why, now, how should you like to let yourself down all at onceinto 
a married man ?' 

'* I* could not tell, what to answer ; so much conceit, and so much 
ignorance, .both astonished and silenced me; 
: ^.I assure you,, ma'am,' added he, ^ thm?e is not only Miss Biddy, 

though I should have scorned to mention her, if her brothler 

hBd hot blabb'd, forJ'm. quite. particular in keeping ladies' secrets, 
but tberb are a great many other ladies. that have been proposed to 
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me ; ■■ ■ bat I ney^r thoaght tvice of any of them, that is, not in 
a serious way : — so you may very well be proud,' ofiTering to take 
my band -, ' for I assure you, there is nobody so likely to catch roe 
at last as.yourself/ 

^ Sir,' cried I, drawing ipyself back as haughtily as I could, ' you 
are totally mistaken if you imagine you have given me any pride I 
felt not before by this conversation ; on the contrary^ you must allow 
meto tell you, I find it too humiliating to bear with it any longer.' 

I then placed myself behind the chair of Madame Duval ^ who, 
when she heard of the partners I had refused, pitied my ignorance 
of the world, but no longer insisted upon my dancing. 

Indeed, the extreme vanity of this man makes me exert a spirit 
which I did not, till now, know that I possessed : but I cannot en- 
dure that he should think me at hi$ disposal. 

The rest of the evening passed very quietly, as Mr. Smith did 
not again attempt speaking to me ; except, indeed, after we had 
left the room, and while Madame Duval was seating herself in the 
coach, he said, in a voice of pique , ' Next time I take the trouble to 
get any tickets for a young lady, I'll make a bargain beforehand, 
that she sha'n't turn me over to her grandmother.' 

We came home very safe ; and thus ended this so long projected 
and most disagreeable Iffair. 



LETTER LII. 

Evelina in continuation. 

I have just received a most affecting letter from Mr. Macartney. 
I will enclose it, my dear sir, for your penpal. More than ever 
have I cause to rejoice that I was able to assist him. 

'Mr. Macartney to Miss Anville. 

^ Madam, 

^ Impressed with the deepest, the most heartfelt sense of the ex- 
alted humanity with which you have rescued from destruction an 
unhappy stranger, allow me, with the humblest gratitude, to offer 
you my fervent acknowledgments, and t^o implore jour pardon for 
the terror I have caused you. 

* You bid me, madam, live : I,have now, indeed, a motive for 
life, since I should not willingly quit the world while I withhold 
from the needy and distressed any share of that charity which a dis- 
position so noble would otherwise bestow upon them. 

' The benevolence with which you have interested yourself in my 
affairs, induces me to suppose you would wish to be acquainted with 
the cause of that desperation from which you snatched me , and the 
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Particulars of that misery of which Tou'have so wondetMIy been a 
witness. Yet, as thia expliination will require that I should diTufge 
seorets of a oature the most delicate, I must eolrtat you to regard 
them as sacred, even though I forbear to mention Ihe names of the 
parties concerned. 

' I was brought up in Scotland, though my moth^, who had ttve 
sole care of me, was an Ei^lishwoman, and had hobone relation in 
that county. She devoted to me her whoole time. The retiremeat i« 
which we lived, and tlie distance from our natural friends^ she often 
told me, were the effect of an unconquerable roi^ncholy with whicli 
she was seized upon the sudden loss of iny father, some time before 
I was bom. 

' At Aberdeen, where I finished my education, I formed a friend- 
ship with a young man of fortune, which I considered as tbe chM 
happiness of my life : — ^but, when be qwtted his studies, I con- 
sidered it as my chief misfortune *, for be immediately prepared, by 
direction of his friends, to midce Ibe tour of Europe. As I was 
designed for the church, and had no prospect even of maintenance 
but from my own industry, I scarce dared permit even a wish of 
accompanying him. It is true, he i^ould joyfully have borne my 
expenses : but my affection was as free from meansiess as his own ^ 
and I made a determination the most solMm, never to lessen its 
dignity by submitting to pecuniary obligations. 

^ We corresponded with great regularity and the most unbounded 
confidence for the space of two years, when he arrived at Lyons in 
his way home. 

' He wrote me thence ttie most pressing invitation to meet him al 
Paris, where he intended to remain some time. My desire to 
comply with his request, and shorten our absence, was so earnest, 
that my mother, too i^ulgent to control me, lent me what assistance 
was in her power, ^d, in an ill-fated moment, I set out for that 
capital. 

^ My meeting with this dear friend was the happiest event of my 
life : he introduced me to all his acquaintance \ and so quickly did 
time seem to pass at that delightful period, that the six weeks I had 
allotted for my stay were gone ere I was sensible i had missed so 
many days. But I must now own, that the company of my friend 
was not the sole subject of my felicity : I became acquainted with a 
young lady, daughter of an Englishman of distinction, with whom 
I formed an attachment which I have a thousand times vowed, a 
thousand limes sincerely thought, would be lasting as my life. She 
Had but just quitted a convent in which she had been placed when a 
child, and though English by birth, she could scarcely speak her 
native language. Her person and disposition were equally engaging ; 
but chiefly I adored her for the greatness of the expectations, which, 
for my sake, slie was wiUing to resign. 
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^ When Xh^ time Tor my residence in Paris eqgred, I was aimosC 
distracted at the ideb of quitting her ; yet I had not the courage ta 
make oar attachment known tp her Mher, Who nlight reasonably 
fonn for her such Tiews as would make him reject, with a contempt 
which I could not bear to think of, such an offer as mine. Yet I had 
free access to the house, where she seetned'to foe left almost wholly 
to the guidance of an old servant, who was my fasi fViend. 

' But to be brief, the sudden and unexpected return of her father 
one fhtal aflemoon proved the beginning of the misery which has 
ever since devoured me. I doubt not but he had listened to otir con-^ 
versation ; for he darted into the room with the i^ge of a madman. 
Heavens! what a scene followed I — what abusive language did the 
shame of a clandestine affair, and the consciousness of acting iH, 
induce me to -brook! At length, however, his fury exceeded my 
patience; he called me a beggarly, cowardly Scotchman. Fired at 
the words, I drew my sword ; he, with equal alertness, drew his ; 
for he was not an old man, but, on the contrary, strong and able as 
myself. In vain his daughter pleaded ; — in vain did I, repentant of 
my anger, retreat— his reproaches continued ; myself, my country, 
were loaded with infi^y, till, no longer constraining my rage,-^ 
we fought, — and he fell ! ■" 

^ At that moment I could almost have destroyed myself! The 
young lady fainted with terror ; the old servant^ drawn to us by the 
noise of the scuffle, entreated me to escape, and promised to bring 
^ intelligence of what should pass to my apartments. The disturbance 
which I heard raised in the house obliged me to comply *, and, in a 
state of mind inconceivably wretched, I tore myself ^ay. 

* My friend, whom I found at home, soon discovered the whole 
affair. It was near midnight before the woman came. She told me 
that her master was living, and her young mistress restored to her 
senses. The absolute hecessity for my leaving Paris, while any 
danger remained, was forcibly argued by my friend : the servant 
promised to acquaint him of whatever passed, and he to transmit to 
me her information. Thus circumstanced^ with the assistance of this 
dear friend,'! effected my departure from Paris, and not long after 
I returned to Scotland. I would fain have stopped by the way, that 
I might have been nearer the scene of aU my concerns : but the low 
state of my finances denied me, that saMsCEiction. 

' The miserable situation of my mind was soon discovered by my 
mother; nor would she rest till I communicated the cause. She 
heard my whole story with an agitation which astonished me : — the 
name of the parties concerned seemed to strike her with horror : 
—but when I said, We fought^ and he fell ^-^^ My son,' cried 
she, ^ you have then murdered yon^ father ! ' and she sunk breathless 
at my feet. (Comments, madam, upon such a scene as this, would 
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to you be superfluous, and to me agonidng : I cannot^ forbotli^our 
sakes, be too concise. When she recovered, sh^ confessed all the 
particulars of a tale ^icbshe had hyped never to have revealed'.A-^ 
Alas ! the loss she had sustained of my father was not by death ! — 
bound to her by no ties but those of honour, he had voluntarily 
deserted her ! -*Her settling in Scotland was not the effect of choice, 
— she was banished thither by a fiiroily but too Justly incensed. — 
Pardon, madam, that I cannot be more explicit ! 

^ My senses, in the greatness of my misery, actually forsook me, 
and, for more than a week, I was wholly delirious. My unfortunate 
mother was yet more to be pitied; for she pined with unmitigated 
sorrow, eternally reproaching herself for the danger to which her 
too strict silence had exposed me. When I recovered my reason, 
my impatience to hear from Paris almost deprived me of it again ; 
and though the length of time I waited for letters might justly be 
attributed to contrary winds, I could not bear the delay, and was 
twenty times upon the point of returning thither at all hazards. At 
lengthy however, several letters arrived at once, and from the most 
insupportable of my afflictions I was then relieved; for tbey 
acquainted me that the horrors of parricide were not in reserve for 
me. They informed me also, that as soorn as the wound was healed, 
a journey would be made to England, where my unhappy sister was 
to be received by an aunt, with whom she was to live. 

^ This intelligence somewhat quieted the violence of my sorrows. 
I instantly formed a plan of no^eting them in London, and, by 
revealing the whole dreadful story, convincing this irritated parent 
that he had nothing more to apprehend from bis daughter's unfortu- 
nate choice. My mother consented, and gave me a letter to prove 
the truth of my assertions. As I could but ill afford to make this 
journey, I travelled in the cheapest way that was possible. I took an 
obscure lodging, — I need not, madam, tell you where, — and boarded 
with the people of the house. 

^ Here I languished, week after week, vainly hoping for the arrival 
of xnj family^ but my impetuosity had blinded me to the impru- 
dence of which I was guilty in quitting Scotland so hastily. My 
wounded father, after his recovery, relapsed : and when I had 
waited in the most comfortless situation for siiX weeks, my friend 
wrote me word, that the journey was yet deferred for some time 
longer. 

' My finances were then nearly exhausted ; and I was obliged, 
though most unwillingly, to beg further assistance from my mother, 
that I might return to Scotland. O madam ! — my answer was not 
from herself ;^— it was written, by a lady who had long been her 
companion, and acquainted me that she had been taken suddenly 
ill of a fev^r, — and was no more ! 
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' ' The eoinpassiOnate nature or which you liave giiren fiuch noble 
proofs, assures me I need not, if I could, paint to you the anguish 
of a mind overwhelioed with such accumulated sorrows. 

^ Inclosed was a letter to"a n^r relation, which she had, during 
her illness, with much difficulty, written ^ and in which, with the 
strongest maternal tenderness, she described my deplorable situa- 
tion, and entreated his interest to procure me some preferment. 
Yet so sunk was I by misfortune, that a fortnight elapsed before I 
had the courage or spirit to attempt delivering this letter. I was 
then compelled to it by want. To make my appearance with some 
decency, I was necessitated myself to the melancholy task of change 
ing my coloured dothes for a suit of mourning ^ — and then I pro- 
ceeded to seek my relation. 

^ I was informed he was not in town. 

' In this desperate situation, the pride of my heart, which hitherto 
had not bowed to adversity, gave way -, and I determined to entreat 
the assistance of my friend, whose offered services I had a thousand 
times rejected. Yet, madam^ so hard is it to root from the mind its 
favourite principles or prejudices, call them which you please, 
that I lingered another week ere I had the resolution to send away 
a letter which I regarded as* the death of my independence. 

^ At length, reduced to my last shilling, dunned insolently by the 
people of the house, and almost famished, I sealed this fatal letter -, 
and, with a heavy heart, determined to take it to the post-office. 
But Mr. Branghton and his son suffered me not to pass through 
their shop with impunity ; they insulted me grossly, and threatened 
me with imprisonment, if I did not immediately satisfy their de-* 
mands. Stung to the soul, I bad them have but a day's patience, 
and flung from them in a state of mind too terrible for des- 
cription. 

'My letter, which I now found would be received too late to save 
me from disgrace, I tore into a' thousand pieces; and scarce could 
I refrain from putting an instantaneous, an unlicensed, period to 
my existence. ' 

^ In this disorder of my senses, I formed the horrible plan of 
turning foot-pad; for which, purpose I returned to my lodging, 
and collected whatever of my appard I could part with ; which I 
immediately sold, and with the produce purchased a brace of pis- 
tols, powder and shot. I hope , however, you will believe me , 
when I most solemnly as$ure you, my sole intention was iojrighten 
the passengers I should assault with these dangerous weapons; 
which I had not loaded, but from a resolution, — a dreadful one, I 
own, — to save myself from an ignominious death if seized. And, 
indeed, I thought that if I could but procure money sufficient to 
pay Mr. Branghton, and make a journey to Scotland, I should soon 
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be able, by ttM public papers, to discover whom I bad injured, and 
to ndake private retribution. 

^ But, madam, nev^ to every species of viUany, my perturbation 
was so great, that I could with difficulty support myself : yet Ihe 
firanghtons observed it not as I passed through the shop. 

^ Here I stop : — what followed is better known to yourself. But 
no time can ever efface flrom my memory that moment, when, in 
the very action of' preparing for my own destruction, or the lawless 
seizure of the property of others, you rushed into the room and 
arrested my arm! — It was indeed an awful moment!-^ the taand 
of Providence seemed to intervene between me and eternity : I 
beheld you as an angel ! — I thought you dropped ^m the clouds ! 
— The earth, indeed, had never presented to my view a form so 
celestial! — What wonder, then, that a sp^tacle so astonishing 
should, lo a man disordered as I was, appear too beautiful to be 
human ! 

^ And now, madam, that I have performed this painful task, the 
more grateful one remains of rewarding, as far as is in my power, 
your generous goodness, by assuring you it shall not be thrown 
away. You have awakened me to a sense of the felse pride by 
which I have been actuated ; — a pride which, while it scorned 
assistance from a friend, scrupled not to compd it from a stranger, 
though at the hazard of reducing that stronger to a situation as 
destitute as my own. Yet, oh ! how violent was the struggle which 
tore my conflicting soul, ere I could persuade myself to profit by 
the benevolence which you were so evidently disposed to exert in 
my favour! 

^ By means of a ring, the gift of my much-regretted mother, I 
have for the present satisfied Mr. Branghton -, and by means of 
your compassion, I hope to support myself either till I hear from 
my friend, to whom at length I have written, or till the relation of 
piy mother returns to town. 

' To talk to you, madam, of paying my debt^ would be vain ^ I 
never can! the service you have done me exceeds all power of 
return: you have restored me io my senses; you have taught me 
to curb th086 passions which bereft me of them ; and, since I can- 
not avoid calamity, to bear it as a man! An interposition so won- 
derfully circumstanced can never be recollected without benefit. 
Yet allow me to say, the pecuniary part of my obligation must 
be settled by my first ability. 

' I am, madam, with the most profound respect, and heartfelt 
gratitude, 

* Your obedienj and devoted humble servant, 

M. Macartney/ 
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LETTER LIII. 
Evelina in continuation. 

Holbofn, Jsly i . — 5 o'dock in the mofniag. 

O, sir, V9h|it an adyentare hare I to write! — all night it has 
occupied my thoughts, and I am now risen thus early to write it to 
you. 

Yesterday ii was settled that we should spend the evening in 
Marybone Garde^ds, where M. Torre, a celebrated foreigner, was 
to exhibit some fire-works. The party consisted of Madame Du- 
val, all the Branghlons, M. du Bois, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Brown. 

We were almost the first persons who entered the gardens, Mr. 
Branghton haying declared he would have all he could get for his 
money, which, at best, was only fooled away at such silly and idle 
places. 

Wo walked in parties, and very A^uch detached from one 
another. Mr. Brown and Miss Polly led the way by themselves ; 
Miss Branghton and Mr. Smith followed ; and the latter seemed 
determined to be revenged for my behaviour at the ball, by trans- 
ferring all his former attention for me to Miss Branghton, who 
received it with an air of exultation ; and very frequently they each 
of them, though from different motives, looked back, to discover 
whether I observed their good intelligence. Madame Duval 
walked with M. du Bois, and Mr. Branghton by himself; but his 
son would willingly have attached himself wholly to me ; saying 
frequently ^Come, miss, let's you and I have a little fun together; 
you see they have all left us, so now let's leave them.' But I 
begged to be excused, and went to the other side of Madame 
DuyaK 

This garden, as it is called, Is neither striking for magnificence 
nor for beauty ; and we were all so dull and so languid , (hat I was 
extremely glad when we were summoned to the orchestra, upon 
the opening of a concert ; in fte course of which I had the pleasure 
of hearing a concerto on the violin ''by Mr. Barlhelemon, who to me 
seems a* player of exquisite fancy, feeling, and variety. 

When notice was given us that the fire-works were preparing, 
we hurried along to secure good places for the sight; but very soon 
we were so encircled and incommoded by the crowd, that Mr. 
Smith proposed the ladies should make interest for a form to stand 
upon: this w^ssoon effected: and thehien left us to accommodate 
themselves better; saying, they would return the moment the exhi- 
bition was over. 

The fire-work was rtolly beautiful; and told, with wonderful 
ingenuity, the story of Orpheus andEurydice: but, at the moment 
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of the fatal look iwbich separated them for ever, there was such an 
explosion of fire, and so horriUe a noise, that we all, as of one 
accord, jumped hastily from the form, and ran away some paces, 
fearing that we were indapger of mischief, from the innumerable 
sparks of fire which glittered in the air. 

For a moment or two I neither knew nor considered whither 
I had run ;. but my recoUectioa was soon awdoened hy a stranger^s 
addressing Qie wilh^ ^ Coma along with me, my dear^ and I'll lake 
care of you.' 

I started 'f and then, Ip my. great terror, i)erceived ^at I had out- 
run all my companions, and saw^not one human being t knew ! 
With all th^ speed in my power, and forgetful of my first fright, 
I hastened back to the place I had left^ — but found the form 
occupied by a new set of people. 

^la yain, fcom sid^ to side, I looked for some face I knew ; 1 found 
myself in the midst of a crowd, yet without, party,. friend, or 
acquaintance. I walked in disordered haste from place to .place, 
without knowing, which wpy to turn, or whither I went. Every 
. other moment I was spoken to by some bold and unfeeling man ; to 
whom my distress, which I think mqst foe yery apparent, only 
furnished a pretence for impertinept witticisms, or . free gallanlry. 

At last a young officer, marching, fiercely up- to me, said, ' You 
are a sweet pretty crea^lure, and I enlist you in my service ;' 
and then, with great violence, he seized my. Ivand. I screamed 
aloud with fear *, and forcibly snatching it away, Iran hastily up to 
two ladies, and cried, ' For Heaven's sake, dear ladies, afford nae 
some protection !' , 

They heard me with a loud lapgb, but very readily said, ' Ay, 
let her walk between us^' and each of them took bold of^n arm. 

Then, in a drawling, ironical tone of voice, they asked w/iat had 
frightened my little ladyship? I told them my adventure very 
simply, and entreated they yjf ould have ttie goodness to assist me in 
finding my friends. 

yes, to be sure, they said, I should, not wapt/or friends whilst 
I was with them. ' Mine,; I said, ' Wouid be very grateful for any 
civilities with which they might favour me.' But imagine,- my 
dear sir, how I must be confounded, whea I observed, that every 
other word I spoke produced a loud laugh \ However, I will not 
dwell upon a conversation, which soon, to my inexpressible horror, 
convinced me I had sought protection from insult, of those who 
were themselves most likely to offer it! You, my dearest Bir, 
I well know, will both feel for g^nd pity my .terror, fWhi<jh I Jiave no 
words to describe, v ^ ,. > 

Had I been at liberty, I should have instantly run away from 
them when I made the shocking discovei^y : but, as they held me 
fast, that was utterly impossible : and such was my dread of their 
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resentment or abuse, that I did not dare make mj opeti attempt to 
escape. v 

They asked me a thousand questions, aceompanied bj as many 
halkx)s, of who I was, rwhat I was, and whence I came? My 
answers were vfery incoherent 5-; — ^but whal, good Heaiven, wel« 
fliy etnotions, when, a few moments afterwafdsL,^ b'peroeived ftd- 
▼anoing our wdy-^liord Orrille ! 

Never shall I forget wrhat I felt at that instant ; had I, indeed, 
been sunk to the guilty stale which' such companions might lead 
him to suspect, I could scarce hate had feelings more cruelly de- 
prefisihg. •- 

However, to my infinile joy, he passed us without distinguish- 
ing me; though I saw thatin a careless manner his eyes .surveyed 
the parly. 

As^oon as he was gone, one of -these uoliappy wem^n said, ^ Do 
you koow that young feiloi^?' . .. , 

Not thinking it possible she sliouid mean Lord Orville by fUkth a 
term, I readily answered, ' No, madam.' a.a;- . 

^ Why then,' answered she, ,' you have a monstrcpcis good stare 
fora little oountry miss.' 

I now found I had mistaken her, but was glad to avoid an* eif^ 
nation. ■ >•' -.v •• 1 . •,. ' 

A few minutes after, what was my delight to hear the voice of 
Mr. Brown, who called out, ^ Lord^ a -n't that miss ^whaVs her 
name?" > ,< 

' Thank God,' cried I suddenly springing from them both, ' thank 
Ood, I have found my piarty.' 

Mr. Brown wasj however, alone; and, without knowing what I 
did, I took hold of his «rm. - i 

' Lord, miss,' cried he, ' we've had rsuch a hunt you can't 
think ; some of them thought you was gone home : but I says, 
isays I, I don't think, .says I9 that she's like to gahqme all alcMie, 
says L' • X ■ • „ 

^ So that gentleman belongs io you, miss, does he?' said one of 
the women. • 

^ Yes, madam,' answered I, ' and I now thank you lor your civi- 
lity ; but, as 1 am safe, will not give youany further trouble.' 

I courtesied slightly ^ and would. have walked away; but, most 
unfortunately^ IMiadamebuval and the two Miss Branghtons just then 
|ained.iis.'" • '•"■ - ■•..! •;. .m .-,..., 

They all began t<l» make a thbusand- Inquiries ^ to. which: I briefly 
answered, that I had been obliged to these two ladies for walking 
with me, ^nd woeld t^l them more another time : for, though I felt 
great comparativ^e couragey I^was yet too much intimidated by their 
presence, to dare- be etplieit. ^ 

NeverlhelesSy I ventured once more to wish them gogd night, 
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Qtid pn>pDfied seekiiig Mr. Branghtoo. Thiftse unliappy women 
listened to all that was said with a kind of callous curiosity, and 
feemed (JeteroiiQed not to take any hiqt. But my vexation was 
lerribly augmented when, after having whispered something to each 
other, they very cavalierly declared, that they intended joining our 
party ! and than,. one of them very boldly took bold of my arm, 
while the other, going round, seized that of Mr. Brown \ and thus, 
almost forcibly, we were moved on between them, and foUovrad by 
Madame Duval and the Miss Branghtons. 

It Would be very difficuU to say which was greatest^ my Ik-ight, 
or Mr. Brown's consternation ; who ventured not to^nake the least 
resistance, though his uneasiness made him tremble almost aa much 
as myself. I would instantly have withdrawn my arm; but it was 
held so light I could not move it : and poor Mr. Brown was circum- 
stanced in the same manner on the other side ; for I heard him say, 
^ Lord, ma'am, there's no need to squeeze one's arm soT 

And this w^ our situation^ — ^for we bad not taken three steps, 
when,— O. sir, — we again noiel Lord Orville! — but not again did he 
pass quietly by us : --^unhappily I caught bis eye -, — ^both mine, imme- 
diately were bent to the ground ; but he apprqaohed me, and we all 
flopped. .. 

I then looked up. He bowed. Good God, with what expres- 
sive eyes did he i^egard me! Never were surprise and concern so 
istrongly marked : — yes, my dear sir, he looked greatly concerned; 
and that, the remembrance of that, is the only consolation I feel for 
an evening the most painful of my life. 

What he first said I know not ; for, indeed, I seemed- to have 
neither ears nor understanding ; but I recollect that I only courtisied 
in silence. He paused for an instant, as if-*«*I believe so, — as if un* 
wtning to pass on; and then, finding the whole party detained, he 
again bowed, and took leave; 

Indeed, my dear air, I thought I should have fainted ; so great 
was my emption from shame, vexation, and a thousand other feel* 
ings, for which I havje no expressions. I absolutely tore myself 
fi*om the woman's arm; and then, disengaging myself from that of 
Mr. Brown, I went to Madame Duval, and besoughtthat skie would 
not suffer me to be again parted from her. , . 

I fancy that Lord Orvitle saw what passed ; for scarcely was I at 
liberty ere he returned. Methought, my dear sir, the pleasure, 
the surprise of that moment, recompensed me for all the chagrin I 
had before fdt : ibr do you nd^t think that.bis.relarn manifests^ from 
a character so quiet, so reserved as Lord Orville'si^ something like 
solicitude in my concerns? such at least was the interpretatioo I 
Involuntarily made upon again seeing him. 

With a politeness to which I have been some time very litUe used, 
he apologized for returning ; and then inquired aRer the health of 
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Sfrs. Miriraii, and Qie re6t of the HowaM Grove fikhlly. The flat- 
fering coi^ectdre which I haye Just acknowledged, had so wonder- 
fully restored my spirifs, thslt I believe I q.eyer answered him so 
readily, and witti so Utile constraint. Very short, however, was the 
duration of this conversation : for we were soon most disagreeably 
interrupted. 

The Miss Branghtons, though they saw almost immediately the 
characters olthe women to whom I had so unfortunately applied, 
were, nevertheless, so weak and foolish as merely to titter at their 
behaviour. fnA to Madame Duval, she was for some time so 
strangclf imposed upon, that she thought they were two real fine 
ladies. Indeed, it is wonderful t6 see how easily and how fre- 
quently she is deceived. * Our disturbance, however, arose from 
young Brown, who was now between the (Wo women, by whom his 
arms were absolutely pinioned to his-sid^ : for a few minutes his 
complaints had been only murmured \ but he how balled Y)ut aloudy 
^ Goodness, ladies, you hurt the like any thing! why, I can't walk 
at all, if you keep pinching my arms so !' 

This speech raised a loud Uugh in the women, and redoubled 
the littering of the Miss Branghtons. For my own part, I was most 
cruelly confuted : while the countenance of Lord Orville manifested 
a sort of indignant astonishment; and, from Ihaft momeht, he spoke 
to me no more till he took leave. 

Madame Duval^ who now began to suspect her company, pro- 
loosed oar taking the first box we saw empty, bespeaking a supper, 
and waiting till Mr. Branghton should find us: (, 

Miss Polly mentioned one she had remarked, to which we all 
turned. Madame Duval instantly seated herself; and the two bold 
women, forcing the frightened Mr. Brown to go between them*, 
followred her eiample.. 

Lord Orville, with an air of gravity that wounded my very, soul, 
then wished ipe good night. I said not a word ; but my face, if it 
had any connexion with my heart, must haVe looked melancholy 
indeed : and so' I have soq^e reason to believe it did : for he added, 
with much more softness, though no less dignity, ^ ^illMis^ An- 
vflle allow me to ask her address, and to pay my respects to her 
before lleave town?' ^ 

O how I changed colour at this unexpected request! — yet what 
was the mortilcation I suffered in answering, ^ My lord, I am — in 
Holborn!' 

He then bowed and left us. 

m 

What, what can he think of thi^adventure! how strangely, how 
emelly have^ all appearances turned against me! Had I been 
blessed with any presence of mind, I should instantly have explained 
to him the accident which occasioned my being in such t'errible 
company : but I have none ! 

13 
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As to the rest of the evening, J cannot relate the particulars of 
what passed*, for» to yjDu, J only write of what I think; and can 
think of^npthing but thi$ unfortunate, this disgraceful meeting. 
These t^n^o wretched women continued to torment us all, iMit spe- 
cially poor /Mr. Brown, -who seemed to afford them uncommon 
diversion, till we were discovered by Mr. Branghtbn, who very soon 
found means to release us from their persecutions by frightening 
theoBi away. We stayed but a short time after they 19ft us, which 
was all employed in explanation. 

Whatever may be the construction which Lord Oryille may put 
upon this affair, to me it cannot fail of bein^unfavourable ; to be 
seeii — gracious Heaven I to be seen in company with two women 

of such character! How vainly, how proudly have I wished to 

avoid meeting him when only with l|)e Branghtoos and Madame 
Duval ;—but now how joyful should I be 'had he seen me to no 
greater disadvantage!— 'Holborn, too! what a direction 1* he who 
had always — but I will not tprment you^ my dearest sir^ with any 
more of my mortifying conjectures and apprehensions : perhaps he 
may call,— and then I shall b.^ve an opportunity of. explaining to 
him ail the most shocking part of the^adventure; And<yet, as I did 
not teU him at whose house I lived, he may not be able to discover 
me; I merely said, in ffalbom; and he, who I suppose saw my 
embarrassment, forbore to ask any other direction.: 

Wellr I must takemy cli^nce! > ^ 

Yet let roe in justice to Lord Orville, and in justice to the high 
opinion I have always entertained of his honour and delicacy, — let 
lae ot^enre the difference of bis behaviour, when nearly in the 
same situation, to that of Sir Clement Willoughby. He had, alleast, 
equal cause to depreciate me in his opinion, audio mortify and 

sink me in my own : but far different was his conduct : ^per<" 

plexed, indeed, he looked, and much surprised : — ^but it was bene- 
volently, not with insolence. I am even indined to think that he 
ct)u]d nolse&a young creature whom hehad so lately known in a 
higher sphere, appear so suddenly, so strangely,, so disgraceftilly 
alteredin her situation, witl^out some pity and concern. But what- 
ever might be his doubts and suspicions, far.ffom suffering them to 
influence his behaviour, he spoke, he looked with the^same polite- 
ness and attention with which he had always honoured* me when 
countenanced by Mrs. Mirvan. p : 

Once again let me drop this subject. 

Tn every mortification, every disturbance, hov^ gratefiil to my 
heart, hov sweet to me recollection,' is : the certainty of your 
never-failing tenderness, sympathy, and protection ! Oh, sir, could 
I upon this subject, could I write' as I feel^ — how anirnltfed would 
be the language^ of your devoted 

EVBUNA.- 
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LETTER LIV. 
Evelina in continuation. 

HoII>oni, Jiily i. 

Listliess, uneasy, and without either spirit or courage to employ 
myself from the time I had finished my hst letter, I indolently 
seated myself at* the window, where, while I waited Madame Du-> 
yoVs summons to breakfast, I perceivefd, amohg the carriages which 
passed by, a coronet-coach, and, in a few minutes, from the window 
of it, Lord Orville ! I instantly retreated, but not I believe, unseen ; 
for the coach immediately drove up to our door. 

Ihdeed, my dear sir, I must own I was greatly agitated ^the idea 
of receiving Lord Orville by myself, — the knowledge that his visit 
wasenttrely to me, — the wish of explaining the unfortunate adven- 
ture of yesterday, — and the mortification of my present circum-* 
stances,— all these thoughts, occurring to me nearly at the same 
time, occasioned me more anxiety, confusion, and perplexity, than 
I can possibly express. 

I believe he 'meant to send up his name^ but the maid, unused to 
such a ceremony, forgot it by the way, and only told me, that a 
great lord was belo^, and desired to see me ^ and the next moment, 
he appeared himself. * . 

If formerly, when in the circle of high life, and accustomed toits 
manners, 1 so much admired and distinguished the grace, the ele-** 
gance of Lord Orville, think, sir, how they must strike me now, 

now, when far removed from that splendid circle, I live with 

those to wbon) even civility is unknown, and decorum a stranger! 

I ani sure I received him very awkwardly : depressed by a situa- 
tion so disagreeable — could I do otherwise? When his first inquiries 
were made, 'I think myself very fortunate,' he said^ 'in meeting 
with Miss Anville at home; and still more so ib finding her dis- 
engaged.' 

I only courtesied. He then talked of Mr§. Mirvan, asked how 
long I had been in town, and other such general questions 3 which 
happily gave me time to reJover from my embarrassment. After 
which he said, ' If Miss Anville will allow me the honour of sitting 
by her a ffew minutes (for we were both standing) I will venlurtf to 
tell her the motive which, nextao inquiring after her health, has 
prompted me to- wait on her thus early.' 

We were then both seated-, and, after a short pause, he said, 
* How to apologize for so great liberty as I am upon the point of 
taking, I Itnow not^ — shall I, therefore, rely wholly upon your 
goodness, and hot apologize at all ^' 
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I only bowed. 

< I should be extremely sorry to appear impertinent, — yet hardly 
know how to avoid it/ 

^ Impertinent ! O, my lord,' cried I, eagerly, ^ that, I am sure, 
is impossible P 

^You are very good,* answered h6, ^ and encourage me to be 
ingenuous — ' 

Ag^in he stopped : but my expectation Was too great for speech. 
At last, without lobking at me, in a low voioe^ and besilating 
maanery he said, ^ Were thos^ie ladies with whom I saw you last 
night ever in your company before?' 

' No, my lord,' cried I, rising and coloQring violently, ^ i^or will 
they ever be -agaia.^ . ,.'- I 

He rose too *, and with an ahr of the most condescending concern, 
said, ' Pankin, madam, the abruptn^ of a question which I knew 
Mt how to introduce as. I ought,, and for which I have bo excuse to 
offer lmt*my respect for Mrs. Mirvan, Joined to the sincerest wishes 
for yoiir happiness : yet I fear I have gone too far !' 

> I am very sensible of the honour of your lordship's attention,' 
sai^I, •but—— ' 

' Permi' me to assure you,' cried he, finding I hesitated, ^ that 
offlfdousht^ is not my cfaaraqteristic ; and that I would % no means 
have risked your displeasure h^d I not been fully satisfied you were 
too geni^roas to be offended without a real cause of offence.'* 

' Offended!' cried 1, ^ no, my lord, I am only grieved — grieved, 
indeed ! to find myself in a situation so unfortunate a^ to be obliged 
lb make explanations which cannot but mortify and shock me.' 

^ It is I alone,' cried he, f/iih sonie eagerness, ^ who am shocked, 
as it is I who deserve to bd mortified. I $eek no ei^planation, for I 
have no doubt; but in mistakiiig me, Miss Anville injures herself: 
allow me therefore, frankly and openly, to tell you the iniehtion of 
my visit.' 

I bowed, and we both returned to our seats. 

' I will own myself to have been greatly surprised,' continued he, 
^ when I met.you yesterday evening, ia company with two persons 
who .1 was sensible merited not the honour pf your notice : nor was 
it ea^y for me to conjecture the cause of your being so situated t yet, 
believe me, my incertitude did not for a moment do you injury. I 
wa% satisfied that their characters must be unknown to jou; and I 
thought with concern of the shock jfou would sustain when you dis- 
covered their unworthiness. I should not, however, upon so short 
an acquaintance, have usurped the privilege of intimacy, in givin 
my unasked sentiments upon so delicate a subject, had I not known 
(hat credulity is the sister of inndcence, and therefore feared you 
might be deceived. A something which I could not resist urged me 



to (he.fra0d<HB I have taken locauHon you-, but I shall d(H easily 
fiHTgiYe jayself if I^ve te^n so utlfprfunate as to gtte yon {Min/ 

The pride which his first quesilion had excited now subsided into 
delight and gratitude ; and I io^tantly related to hhn, as w^l as I 
could, the acctd^ot which had occasioned my joining 4he ucihaj»py 
women with whom he. had met me. He lisfened with an attention 
so nattering, seemed so nuieh interested during the recital^ and, 
wlmi I hacl done, thanked m^ iAjt^rms so poHte, for what he uras 
pleased to call my condescension, that I was almost ashamed eithier 
to look at or hear him. 

Spun after the maid came to tell«me (hat Madame Dntal desired 
to haye breakDeist made in her ciwn roohd. 

^l fear^' :eri^ Lord Orrille, instantly rising, - that I have in* 
trufi|ed tipoh your time ;-^et wha so situated could do other wlsb?^ 
Tliein taking my hand, ^ Will !(^iss Anville allow me thus to seal my 
peace?' he pressed it to his lips, and took leave. 

Ge&eroi^s, noble Lord Orvill^ ! i^w disinterested his' conduct ! 
how delicate his whole behafviour ! willing to adiris^, yet afraid to 
wound me ! — Can I ever, in future,, regret the adventure I met with 
at Marybone, since it has been productive of a visit so flattering? 
Had my mortifications been still more humiliating, my terrors stiH 
more alarmitag, such a mark of esteem— may I not calljt so? — from 
Lord Orville, woiiki have made me ample amends. 

And mdeed, my dear sir, } require some consolation in my pre- 
sent very disagreeable situation ; for, sinqe he went, two incidents 
have happened, that, had not my spirits been parlicularfy elated, 
would grcsatly have disconcerted me. 

JDuring; breakfast Madame Duval, veryafiruptly, asked, if I abould 
like to be m.arried? and added, that Mr.. BrangUton had been pro- 
posing a roat^h for mp with his^ sQp. Surprised, and« I must oWn, 
provoked, I assi^red ,her tbatt in tiunkiog of n>e» Mr. BrangMon 
would very vainly lose his time. r 

^ Why,; ci^ied^he, ' i have l|aid grander views f<9r youmya^, if 
once I €oiild get you tp Pari^, and make .y^OM b^lovi^ned \ hut if I 
c^Hdo.,t^at) apd you caQ do no better, "vvhy, asyou arehoth tny 
relations, I thii^k to leave my fortufie between you ; and theo, if yoti 
marry, fou never, need wa9t for nothing.' ; ^ 

i i)egged her not to pursue the subject, as^ 1 asaured her, If r*^ 
Branghton was Jtptally disagreeable to me ; biit she continued her 
admonixions and reflections, with her u^nal disregard of whatever:! 
could answer. She charged mf^ very pereipptorily^ neither wholly 
to discourage, nor yet to.aci;ept ]\|r. Branghton's offer, till she saw 
what cquld M done for me. The young mau, jfae added, had oflM 
intended to ^peak to me himself,. but, not well knowing how to in* 
troduee the subject, ^ had desir^ her to pave the way for him. 

I scrupled not, warmly a^ freely, todeclai^my aversion to thia 
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proposal ^ but it was (o do effect*, slie coocliided Jmt as she had 
heguD, .by sayiag that I should ^nol Aove h^m, if I could do 

Nothing, however, shall persuade me to listen to any other person 
concerning this odious affair. 

My second cause of upeasinesa aitoes, very . unexpectedly, from 
M. du Bois; who, to my inGnite suvprise, upon Madame DuraFs 
quitting the room after dinner, put into my hand a. note^ andioiine- 
diately left the house. 

This note contains an open declaration of an attachmciit Co nie ; 
which, he says, he should never have presumed to have acknow- 
led(|^ed, had he not been informed that Madame Duval destin^ my 
hand to young Branghtoil — a match which he cannot endure to 
think of. -He beseeches me earnestly tc^'pardon his temerity ; pro- 
fesses tha most tnviolafrie respect^ and conunits^his fate to time, 
patience, and pity. ' 

^ .This conduct in M. du Bois gives me real concern, as I was 
disposed to think very well of him. It will not, however, be dif- 
ficDlt tp discourage him \ and, therefore, I shall not acquaint Ma- 
ds^e Du^afof Ms letter, as I have reason to believe it would greatly 
displeases her. 

LETTER LV. . 
Evelina m continuation. 

Ostr, how much uneasiness must I buffer to counterbalance one 
short morning of happiness? • ' 

Yesterday the Branghtons proposed a paMy to Kensington 
Gordons *, and, as usual, Madame Duval insisted upon my atten- 
dance. * . ' * • 

We went in a faaekrt^y-coach to PiceadiHy, and (hen had a walk 
through Hyde I^ark \ which in any other company would have been 
deHghtfiil. Ir was much pleased with Kensington Gardens, and 
think them infinitely preferable to those of Yauxhall. 

Young Branghton was extremely troublesome ; he insisted upon 
walking by my side, and talked with^ me almost by compulsion : 
however, my reserve and coldness prevented his entering upon the 
hateful subject which Madame Duval had prepared me to apprehend. 
Once, indeed, when I was accident^ly a few yafds before the rest, 
he said, ^ I suppose, miss, aunt has told you about^-^you know 
what?— haVt she, miss?"— But I turned from him without making 
any answer. Neither Mr. Smith nor Mr. Brown were of the party ; 
and poor M; du Bois, when he found that I avoided him, looked so 
melancholy, that I -was really sorry for him. 
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While ^ were sCfoUiDg rouM the garden I perceived, ii?a1krng 
^ith a party of ladies at soine distance. Lord Oryille ! I instantly 
retreated behind Miss Branghton, and kept out t>f sight till Ive had 
passed him ; for I dreaded being seen by him again in a pnblic walk 
wiih a parly of which I was ashamed. 

, Happily I succeeded in my*design, and saw no mere of him; 
for a sudden arid violent shower of rain made us all hasten out of 
the gajpdens. We- ran' till we came to a small green-shop, where 
webegged shelter. Here wc found ourselves in company with two 
footmen, whom the rain had driyea into the shop. Their livery I 
thought •! Had before seen ; and, hpon looking from the window, I 
perceived the same upon a coachma^ belonging'to a carriage. Which 
I immediately reeolleeted'to be Lord Orville's. > - 

Fearing to be known, I whispered Miss Branghton not to speak 
my name* Had I considered but a moment I should have been 
sensible of the inutility of such a caution, since not one of^the party 
call ii» Iky any other appellation than that oltotisin or of miss*^ 
but I am perpetually involved in some distress or dilemma from my 
own heedlessne^r 

This request excited very strongly her curiosity : and' §he at«^ 
tacked me with such eagerniess and bluntness of inquiry, that I 
could not avoid telling her the reason of my making it, and, con-*' 
sequently, that I Was known^to Lord Orville; an acknowledgment 
which proved the most unfortunate in the world; for she would not 
rest tiH shefiad drawn frdm mclhe eircumstances^attending^my first 
miBiking th(r aequakitance. Then, calDing to her sister, she said,- 
^ Lord, Polly ^ only think ! Miss has danced with a lord !' 

* Well,' cried Polly,"' that's d thing I should never have thought 
of! And pray, miss, what did he say. to you ?' 

' 'nifs ^Miih W^ mudh Booner asked than answered ; and they 
6cftk became ^o* very inquisitive and earnest, that they soon dr^w 
the attention of Madairie Duval and the rest of the party -; to whom, 
ki • very short time they r^eatedall they had gathered from jne. 

' Goodness,, then,' cried young Branghton, 'if I was miss, if I 
would nOft-nrake free with his lordship's coach to take me to 
town.' 

' Why, ay, ^ said the father, ' there would be soipe sense in that; 
that would be making some use 6f a lord's acquaintance, for it would 
save us cotfi^-hire.* - ' - 

' Lord, miss,' cried Polly, ' \ wi^ you would ; for I should like 
Of ^11 thiffgfs to rfdein a coronet-coach.' 

* I promise you,' said Madame tl>uva!, ' I^ gtad you've thought 
of it, 'for I don't see no Objection ;r-so let^s have the coachman 
called^.' 

* Not for the wprld,' cried I, very much alarmed : * indeed it is 
utterly impossible.' 
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/ Wby so ?' demanded Mr. Braagbtop : ^ pray where'a tbe good 
of your knowing a lord., if you're never the f)etter for him?' - 

^ Ma foi, child/ said Madame Duyal, ^yoo dooH know no 
more of the world than if you was a baby. Pray, w ( to x>ne of the 
footmen), tell that coachman to draw up, for I wants to speak lohim/ 

Tbe; man stared, but did not move. ^ Pray, pray, Afadam,' said 
I, ^pray, Mr. Branghton^ ^ave the goodness to give up tbis plfta; 
I know but very little of his lordship^ and cannot, upon any id* 
count, take so great a liberty/ . , 

' JDonH say nothing about it,' said Madame Duyal, ' for I $hal| 
have it my own way v so if you wop't call (he coaebiPSO) sir, TU 
promise you I'll caH him myself/ 

The footman, very impertinently, laughed and turned upon his 
heel. Ma^ameDuval, extremely irritated, ran out jp the rain, and 
beckoned the coachman, who instantly obeycsl her summons. 
Shocked beyond all expression, I flew after her, and enlreal0d her, 
with the utmost earnestness, to let us return in a hackney-coach : 
-—but, Qh ! she is impenetrable to pei^asipq ! She told the roao 
she wanted him to carry her directly to town, and thai she would 
answer fbr him to Lord Orville. The man, with a specar, thapked 
her, but said he should answer for himself^; and was driving off; 
when another footman came up to him^ with inform^tioa that his 
lord was gone into Kensington Palace, a|id wouUd POt wapt hioi for 
an hour or two. .^ <. ' 

^ Wby, then, friend,' said Mr. firanghton.'( for we were followed 
by alliha party), ^ where will be the great barm of your (akbg us 
to town!' ' ' 

^ Besides,' said the sop,, * I'll promise you » pot o^ beer for my 
own share.' 

These spe^Ai6s had no other answer from the eoaohniM tbio a 
Ipud laiigb) whiph was echoed by the insolent footmen* • I feioiced 
at their resistance ; though I was certain that, if their lord had wit- 
nessed their impertinence, they woqldhavebe^n inslantty diaeu^ 
bis service. 

' Pardi,' cried Madame Duval, ^ if I don't think .aU life foetmaa 
are the most imptidentest fellows in the kingdom! But Fll. pro- 
mise you I'll have your master told qC your airs;' sa you'll get no 
gpod^by 'em.' • ' : 

' Why, pray,' said the coachman, rather alarmed, ^did my lord 
give you leave to u^e the coach?' 

' It's no matter for that,' answered she ; ^ I'm sure if he's 4 g^^^ 
t]eman,he'd let us have it sooner than we should be wet to tb^skio? 
but ril promise you he shall know bow. saucy you have been, for 
this young lady knows him very well.' 

' Ay, that she does^' said Misa Polly : ^ and she's danced witb 
bim too.' 
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Oh, how I repented my foalish mhyaiaDagenetitl Tie ihcn^ftit 
their lips, and looked at one another in sone conftision. Tfcisi was 
perceived by our. parly ; who, taking advantage of it, protested Ihey 
would write to Lord Oryille word of their iti-behavioui: wilhout 
delay. This quite startled them'; ahd dne.of the footmen offered to 
ran to the palace, apd ask his lord's permtisioa for oitr tuiviog the 
carriage. 

This proposal really madie«me tremUe, aad.4he Brasghtons all 
hung haok upon it ; but Madaihe Duval is never to be 'dissuaded 
from a scheme she has once fol>roed. ' 06^. so,' cried she ; ^ and 
give this child's compliments to your master j^ and tell Mm, «{$ we 
ha'n't no coach here, we should be glad to go Just as far as Uolb6rn 
in his.' 

^ No, no, no,' cried I ; ^ (jlon't go,--I know nothing ef his lord*« 
ship,— I send no message,—! have nothing to say to hitti I ' 

The pi^,' very much perpfexed, could with diifiouify riBStrain 
themselves from resuming their imperUneht mirth. Madamis.Dttv&l 
scolded me rery angrily, and'tteo desinedlh'tm logo directly. ^Pfay^ 
then,' said the canchman, ' what name is tobe gtventto ray lord?' 

^AnviUe,' answered Madame Dtival; ^tell him Misa: Ahville 
wantsr the coachn; llle young lady he d&need with^ once-.' * ^ - : 

I was really in an afgony ; but the winds could not havef be^h 
more deaf to me than those 4o whom I pleaded ! add therefore ithe 
footman, urged by the repeated threats of Madam^Ihurfeil, dnd plw^ 
haps i^ollectiiig the name himsdf^ Adtnally trtot to the pabee.^th 
this strange message I : ?•; r. 

He • returned in a feif minutes ; and bowing to me witk the great- 
est respect, said, ' My lord desires his compliments, and <his car^ 
fj^ge will b0 always at Miss ^hvtlle's senrice.' 

I was.so muolil affected by this politeness; and chagrined at the' 
wtHdeaOiBar, that I eould sckreid' refrain ftom tears. Madame Duval 
i|pd the Miss Branghtons eagerly jumped. inio the coach^ andder*: 
sired me to folk>w. . I would rather have submitted to the seVleres^ 
puoishment ; but all resistance was vain. 

During (he whole ride, I said not a word ; hc|wever, the rest ot 
the parly were so talkati ve^ that my -^iletnce was vel^y immaterial 
We stopped: at our. lodgings ; but, when Madame Duval and I 
alighted, the Branghtons asked if. tl^ey oould not be carried on to 
Snow-Hill ? The servants, now all eivility, made no objection. T\e^ 
monstraqces from me would, I too well knew; be fruitless *, and 
therefore, with a heavy heart, 1 retired to my room^ and left them 
to their own direction. 

Seldom have I passed a night in greater uneasiness. — So lately to 
have cleared myself in the good opinion of Lord Orville,— so soon 
to forfeit it !— to give him reason to suppose J presumed to boast 
of his acquaintance ! — to publish his having danced with me ! — to 
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take with him a liberty I should have biashed to^have lafceiv with 
the most ibtini)ite of my friends I--^to treat with such imp^rtineot 
freedom one who has honoured me with such disUnguished respect! 
'^— Indeed, sir, I could have met with no accident that would so 
cruelly have tormented me ! ' 

If such were, then, my feelings, imagine,-^fbr I cannot describe, 
— ^whal I suffered during the scene I am now going to write. 

This morning, ' while I was alone io the dining-room, young 
Branghton called* He entered with a mdst important air; and, 
strutting up to me, said, ^ Miss, Lord Ornlle sends his compli- 
Dfienfe to you.' •* " 

' Lord Orville !' repeated I, miich afi&ated. 

* Yes, miss. Lord Orville ; for I know his lordship now, as well 
aft you.— And a very civil gentleman he is, for alt lie's a lord.' 

* For Heaven's sake,' cried I, * explain yourself !' 

* Why, y^u must know, miss, after we left you; wfe met with a 
little misfortune ^ fiot I don'-t mind It Aow, for it's an fumed out 
for the best : but, just as we were a-going up Snow-Hill, plump we 
comes against a cart, with such a jog It almost pulled the coach- 
wheel off. However, that i'nt the^ worst'; for, as I went to open 
the door in a hurry, a-thinking the coach would l]e> broke down, as 
ill-luck would have it, I never minded that the glass was up, and 
so I poked my head fairly through dt.-^Only see, mlss^ how I've 
cut my forehedd!' 

^ A much worse accident to himself would not, *i J[>elieve at that 
moment have given xne dny concern for him : however^ he pro- 
ceeded wittt his account, for I was too miuib confounded to inter- 
fupt him. .? * / 

^ Goodness, miss, we were in ^beh a i^tow, us,' Md die servi»ls,' 
and idl, as you caii't think *, for, besides Hte glass being broke, the 
eoaoltoan said how the caac^ wouldn't be safe to'go backlo Ken*- 
singtbn. ^ So we didn't know wha^t to do -, however, Ihe footmen 
said they'd go and tell his lordship what had happened. So then 
father grew quite uneasy like, for fear of his Ibrdtohip's taking of- 
fence, and preju^cing us in our business*^ so he said I should go 
this morning and ask his pardop, 'cause of«having-broke the glass. 
So then I asked the footman the dilrection, and they told Wie be lived 
in Berkeley-square^ so thismorningl went, — and I soon found out 
the house.' 

VYou did y cried I, quite out of breath with apprehension. 

* Yes, miss, and a very fineliouse it is, — Did you ever see it?' 
'No.' 

'No !— why, then, miss, I know more of his lordship than you 
do, for all you knew him first. So, when I came to the door, I was 
in a peck of troubles, a-thinking what I should say to him : how- 
ever, the servants had no mind I should see him *, for they told me 
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he was busy, ^ut I might leave my message. So 1 was Jost a>-€oming 
away^ .when I bethought myself to say I came from yau.' 

* From meT ■ ^ > 

^ Yes^ miss, for you know, why should I have sucb^a loBg'walk 
as that for noiluDg ? So I says to the porter, says J, ^XeH bis lord- 
ship/ s^ys I, ^one wants to speak to him as comes from one Miss 
Anville, says I.' 

' Good Godr cried I, 'and by what authority did you take such 
a liberty ?' 

* Goodness, miss, don't be in such a hurry, for you'll be as glad 
as me when you hear how well it airiurned out. So then they made 
way for me, and Said his lordship would see me directly : knd tjifere 
I was led through such a heap of servants, and so many, rooms, 
thai my heart quite misgave me ; for I thought, thinks I, he'll be 
so proud he'll hardly let me speak , ikit he's np morcJ.proud than 1 
am, and he was as civil as if I'd Been a lord myself. So then I said, 
I hoped he wouldn't take it amiss about the glass, for it was quite 
an accident; but he bid me not mention it, for it did not signify. 
And then he said he hoped you got safe honie, and wasa't frightened;^ 
and so 1 Said yes, an^I gave your duly to him.^ 

* My duly to him ! ' exclaimed I,—' and who gave you leave? — 
who desired you?' 

' O, I did it out of my owd head, jXist to make him think I came 
from you. .. But I should have told you before, how the footman said 
he was going out of towii to-morrow evening, and that his sister 
yta^ soon to be married^ and tbiit he was a-ordering a heap of things 
forthat^^o it cojo^efnto xny head, as.be was so ^ffabl^^ that I'd ask 
him.for h\p custom. 3o I says, say^ 5, ' My lord, says I, if your 
lordship i'n't engaged particfularly, .my; father is a silversmith, anU 
he'll be very proud.to serve you, says J, and Miss Anville as danced 
with yx)u i^ his cousin, and she's my cousin too, and she'd be very 
much obligated to you, Tm sure.'. . • 

' You*U drive me wild,' cried I, starling from my seat, * you have 
done me an' irreparable injury-r-but I will hear no more!'-<rand 
then I raa into,riiy own roona. ^ 

1 was half franttic , I really raved ; the good.opinion of Lord Orville 
seemed now irretrievably lost : a faint hope^ which ip the mornings 
I had vainly encouraged, that I might see him again,. and explain 
the transaction, wholly vanished, now I found he was so soon to 
leave town : and I could not but conclude, that, for the rest of my 
life, he would regard me as an object of utter contempt. 

The very idea was a dagger lo^ny heart!— I Qould not support it, 
and — bull blush to proceed — I fear your disapprobation 5 yet I 
should not be conscious of having merited it, but that the repug- 
nance I feel to relate to you what! have done, makes me suspect I 
must have erred. Will you forgive me if 1 own that I first wrote 
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an aoeoaottf (Ms traosaotion to Miss MlrTan!— ^nd &at I even 
thought of concealing it fhim you ?*r-Short*Iiyed, howaver, WM 
the ungrateful idea, and sooner will' I risk the Justice of your dis- 
pleasure,, thaq unworthily betray your generous confidence. 

You are now probably prepared for what follows — which is a 
letter--a hasty letter, that, in the height of my iigitation, I wrote (<> 
fjord Orville. 

• My lord, . 

^ I s^m so inflnilely ashamed of the implication qnade yesterday for 
your lordship^s carriage in my name, and so greatly shocked at 
hearing ho^ much it was injured, thai I cannot forbear writing a 
few lines, to clear myself from the imputation of an impertinence 
which I blush to be &uspec|ed ,of, and (o acquaint you, that the 
request for your carriage was made against ]fny consent, and the 
visit with which you were importuned this morning , without my 
kno^lcd^'e. 

' I am inexpressibly concerned af liaving been jthe instrument, 
liowever Innocently, of so niuch trouble to your lordship •, but I 
beg you to believe, that the reading these lines is the only part of 
it which I have given voluntarily. I am, my lord, . 

^ Your lordship's most btMoiUie servant, 

^ EvfiLiN^ Anville.' 

I applied to the mftid of the house to get this note conveyed to 
Berkefey^quaire -, but scarce had I parted i^ith it, before I regretted 
having written at all ; and I wa^ flying down stairs to trover ft, 
when the voice ofSh' Clfement Willoughby stopped me. As Madame 
ikival had ordered* we shonld 6e denied to him, I was obliged to 
return up stairs ; and after he was gone, my application was too 
lake, as the maid had given it to a porter. 

My time diol not pass very serenely while he was gone'*, however, 
he brought me no answer but that Lord Orville was not at home. 
Whether or not he will take the trouble to send any*, -^'or whether 
he will coYidescend to call, or wtiether the affair wfll rest as it is, I 
know not; — but, icf being ignorant, am most cruelly anxious. 



LETTER LVI. 
Evelina IN coNHNUATiopr. 

July i^lb. 

You may now, my dear sir, send Mrs. Clinton tor your Evelina 
with as much speed as she qan conve&ieBtly make the journey, for 
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nn ftirtfaer opppsilkm wiU be made to her leaTiDg this town.: liappy 
had it perhaps been for her had she never, entered it I 

This morning Madame Duval desired me to go to Snov^Hill, 
vith an invitation to the Branghtons and Mr. Smith to spend the 
evening with her *, and she desired M. tiu Bois, who br^kfasled 
with us , to accompany me. I was vefy unwilling to obey ber^ 
as I neither wished to walk with M. du Bois, nor yet to meet young 
Branghton. And, indeed, another, a yet more powerful reason, 
added to my rehictance;— for I thought it possible that Lord Orville 
might send some answer, or perhaps might call during my absence : 
however, I did npt dare dispute her commands. 

Poor M. du Bois spoke not a word during our waft, which was, 
I believe, equally unpleasant to us bolfa. We found aft the family 
assembled in the shop. Mr. Smithy the momeat he|)ereeived me, 
addressed himself to Miss Branghton, whom be eRtecJpined with all 
the gallantry in his power. I rejoice to find that my conduct at the 
Hampslead ball has had so good an effect. Bui young Brimghton 
was extremely troublesome *, he repeatedly laughed in my face,' and 
looked so impertinently significant, that I was obliged to give up 
my reserve (o M. do Bots, and enter into conversation with him 
merely to avoid suchboldness. 

* Miss,' said Mr. Branghton, ' I'm sorry to hear from my son 
that you wasn't pleased with what we did about that Lord Orville : 
but I should like to know what itvwas you found fault with, for we 
did all for the best.' 

^ Goodness ! ' cried the son, ^ why, if you'd seen miss, you'd have 
been sU^rprised — she went out of the room quite in a huff, like * 

^ U is too late, now,' said I, ' to reason upon this subject *, but, 
for the future, I must take the liberty to request, that my name may 
never be made use of without my knowledge. May I tell Madame 
Duval that you will do her the favour to accept her invitation ? ' 

/ As to me, ma'am,' said Mr. Smith, ' I am much obliged to the 
old lady, but I have na mind to be taken in by her again ^ yoh'I) 
excuse me, ma'am.' 

. All the rest promised to come, and I then took leave ] bnt, as I 
left the shop, I heard Mr. Branghton say, ' Take courage, Tom, 
she's only coy.' And, before I had walked ten yards, the youth 
followed. 

I was sp much offended that I would not look at him, but began to 
converse with M. du Bois, who was now more lively than I bad ever 
before seen him ; foi; most unfortunately, he misinterpreted the 
reason of my attention to him. 

The first intdligence I received when I came home was, that twa 
gentlemen had called, and left cards. I eagerly inquired fbr them, 
and read the nagies of Lov0 Orville and Sir Clement WiHoughby . I 
by no means regretted that. I missed seeing the latter, but perhaps 
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I may all my life r^ret (hat I missed the former ^ Tot- pfc^blj h^ 
has now left town, — arid I may see him no more ! ^ 

^My goodness!' cried young Branghton, rudely looking oyer 
me, ' only think of that lord's coming ail this way ! ' It's my belief 
he'd got some order ready for father, and so he^d a mind to call and 
ask you if I'd told him the truth. ' 

^ Pray, Betty,' cried I, ^ how long has he been gone ? ' 

^ Not two minutes, ma'am.' 

* Why, then, I'll lay you any wager,' said young Branghton, * he 
saw you and I a- walking up Uolborn flill.' 

^ God forbid I ' cried I, impatiently \ and, too much chagrined to 
bear with any more of his remarks, I ran up stairs ; but I heard him 
say to M. dt Bois, ' miss is so uppish this morning, that I think 
I had better not speak to her again.' 

I wish M. ^VL Bois had taken the same resolution ; but he chose to 
follow me into the dining-rcRom, which he fbund empty. 

' f^ous ne Vaimez done pas' ce garooriy mademoiselle?^ 
cried he. . - ' . . 

^ Me ! ' cried'I, ' no, I detest him ! ' for I was si(ik at heart. 

' ^A, tu me rends la vie! ' cried he ; and, flinging himself at my 
feet, he had just caught my hand as the door was opened by Ma^ 
d$ime ikival. 

Hastily, and with marks of goilty confusion in his face, he rose ; 
but th^ rage of that lady quite amazed me ! Advancing to the re- 
treating M. du Bois, she began, in French, an attack, which her 
extreme wrath and wonderful volubility almost rendered unintel- 
ligible^ yet I understood but too much, since her reproaches con- 
vinced ine she had herself proposed being the object of bis af- 
fection. 

He defended himself in a weak and evasive manner ^ and, upon 
her commanding him irota her sight, very readily withdrew : and 
th^n, with, yet greater violence, she upbraided me with having 
seduced his heart, called me an ungrateful, designing girl, and 
protested she would neither take me to Paris, nor any more interest 
herself in my affairs, unless I would instantly agree to marry young 
Branghton. 

Frightened as I bad been at her vehemence, this proposal re- 
stored all my courage ; and I frankly told her, that in this point I 
never could obey her. More irritated than ever, she ordered me to 
quit the room* 

Such is the present situation of affairs. J shall excuse myself 
from seeing the Branghtons this afternoon: indeed, I never wish to 
see them again* I am sorry, however innocently, that I have dis- 
pleased Madame Duval 5 yet I shall be very glad to quit ibis town, 
for I believe it does not now contain one person I ever v^ish to again 
meei. Had I but seen Lord Orville, I should regret nothing : I 
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couM Iben have more fuUy explained what I so hastily vnole ; yet 
it will always be a pleasure (o me to recollect that he called, since I 
flatter myself it was in coiis^uence of his being satisfied with ny 
letter. 

Adieu, my dear sir; the time now approaches when I hope once 
more to receive your blessing, and to o^j^e all my joy, all my happi* 
ness, to your kindness. 



LETTfiR LVII. 
Mr. Yillars to Eveuna. 

Betty HHl, Jaly 7. 

Welcome, thrice welcome, my darling Evelina, to the arms of 
the truest, the fondest of your friends ! Mrs/Clinton, who shall has- 
ten to you with these lines, will conduct you directly hither ; for I 
can consent no longer to be parted from'the child of my bosom !— the 
comfort of my age ! — the sweet solace of all my infirmities ! Your 
worthy friends at Howard Grove must pardon me that I rob them of 
the visit you proposed to make them before your return to Berry 
Hill, ibr I find my fortitude unequaf to a longer separation. 

I have much to say to you, many comments to make upon your 
late letters, some parts of which give, me no little uneasiness -, but I 
will reserve my remarks for our future conversations. Hasten, then, 
to the spot of thy nativity, the abode of thy youth, where never yet 

care or sorrow had power \q annoy thee. O that they might 

ever be banished this peaceful dwelling ! 

Adieii, my dearest Evelina ! I pray but that thy satisfaction at 
our approaching meeting may bear any comparison with mine ! 

Arthur Yillars. 



LETTER LVIII. 

Eveuna to Miss Mir van. 

Berry Hill, July I4. . 

My sweet Maria will be much surprised, and, I am willing to 
flatter myself, concerned^ when, instead of her friend, she receives 
Ibis letter ;— (his cold, this inanimate letter, which will but ill ex- 
press the feelings of the heart which indites it. 

When I wrote to you last Friday, I was in hourly expectation of 
seeing Mrs. Clinton, with whom I intended to have set out for How- 
ard Grove. Mrs. Clinton came 3 but my plan was necessarily al- 
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tered, ft»r die lirotight me a letter,— ttie sweetest tbat eter was pen- 
ted, ifrom Ifae best and kindest friend that eVer orptian was blessed 
witli, — requiring my immediate alteiidanoe at fierry Rill. 

I obeyed, — and pardon me if I own I obeyed without reluctance, 
aner so long a separation : should I not else have been the most un- 
grateful of mortals?— And jet,-H>h, Maria ! though I wished to 
leave London, the gratification of my wilsh afforded vtie no happi* 
ness ! and though I felt an impatience inexpressible tareiurn hither, 
no words, no language, can explain the heaviness of heart with 
which I made the journey. I believe you would hardly have 
known me ; — indeed, 1 hardly know myself. Perhaps, had I first 
seen ^ou, in your kind and sympathizing bosom I might have ven- 
tured lo have reposed every secret of my soul ^— and then — but let 
me pursue my journal. 

Mrs. Clintoji delivered Madame Duval a letter from Mr. Yiliars, 
which requested her leave for my return ; and, indeed, it was very 
readily accorded : yet, when she found, by my willingness to quit 
(own, that M. du Bois was really indifferent lo me, she somewhat 
softened in my favour ,* anci declared, (hat, but for punishing his 
folly in thinking of such a child, she would not have consented to 
iny being again buried in the country. 

All the Branghtons called to t^e leave of me ; but I will not write 
a word more about them : indeed I cannot, with any patience, 
think of that family, to whose forwardness and impertinence is 
owibg all the uneasiness I at this moment suffer I 

So great was the depression of my spirits upon the road, that it 
was with difficulty I could persuade the worthy Mrs. Clinton I was 
not ill *, but, alas ! the situation of my mind was such aswould have 
rendered any mere bodily pain, by comparison, even enviable ! 

And yet, when we arrived at Berry Hill, — when the chaise stop- 
ped at this place, — ^how did my heart throb with joy !— and when, 
through the window, I beheld the dearest, the most venerable of 
men, with uplifted hands, returning, as I doubt not, thanks for my 
safe arrival, — good €k)d ! I thought it would have burst my bosom ! 
— I opened the chaise-door myself; I flew,'^for my feet did not 
seem to touch the ground,^— into the parlour : he had risen to meet 
me -, but the moment I 'appeared he $unk into his chair, uttering 
with a deep sigh, though his face beamed with delight, ' My God, 
I thank thee ! ' 

I sprung forward -, and, with a pleasure that bordered upon 
agony, I embraced his knees, I kissed his hands, I wept over them, 
but oould not speak : while he, no# raising his eyes in thankful- 
ness towards heaven, now bowing down his reverend head, and 
folding me in his arms, could scarce articulate the blessings with 
which his kind and benevolent heart overflowed. 

O, Miss Mirvan, to be so loved by the best of meet,— should I 
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goodoess ? — Yet think me not ungrateful ; indeed I am not, ah- 
thotagh the internal sadfiess of my mind unfits me, at present, for 
«Qj0ying as 1 (^Ught the bounties of Providence, 

1 oa0nol Jotrroaliye, eannol arrange my ideas into order. 

How Utile has situation to do with happiness ! I had flattered 
myself, that, when restored to Berry HiU, I should be restored to 
tranquillity : far otherwise have I found it, fbr never yet bad tran-^ 
quillRy srnd Evelina so little intercourse. t 

I blush fe^ what I have whtten. Cap you, Maria, forgive my 
gravity ? But I restrain* it so much alndvSo painfuUyin the presence 
of Mr. Yillars, that J know not bow tp deny myscilf the consolation 
of indulging it to you. ^ 

Adieu, my dear Mij^slVlirvan. " 

Yet one thiqg I must aciid : ^.o not let the seriousness of this let*- 
ter deceive you •, do notjmpote to a wrong cAu^e the melancholy I 
conii^^ by supposing that tlie heart of your friend mourns a too 
great susceptibility : no, indeed ! believe me, jti^ver ^as, never c^n 
be, more assuredly her own than a( this rabntent... So witness in all 
truth, , 

Your affectionate Evelina. 

You will makemy excuses to the htmoured Lady Howard, and to 
your dear mother^ 



LETTER LIX. 

EVEUNA IN tlONtlNUiTION. 

V. ^ Berry Hilt, July tiv 

"^ ■ . ■ • , , * ■ • , . , 

You accuse me of mystery, and change me with reserve : I pannot 
dOBb| but I must have merited the accusation; yet, to clear myself, 
— y(^ know not how painful will be the task. But I cannot resist 
your kind entreaties -—indeed I do not>?vish to fesist them •, for your 
(Hendship and affection will soothd my^ chagrin. Had it arisen from 
any otherf- cause, not a momeol would I have deferred the comiifu- 
nicalion you ask ;— but as it is, I would, were it possible, dot onty 
conceal it fi'om all the worldj but endeavour to disbelieve it myself. 
Yet since TfWiiit^tel! you, why trffle With ydur impatience? 

I know hot how to come to the pdhit; twenty times have I at- 
tempted it in vain ;— but I ^ill/orce myself to proceed. -' 

Oh, Miss iWirvan, could you ever have believed, that one who 
seemed formed ^s a pattern for his fellow-creatures, as a mo<fel of 
perffeclion,— -one whose elegance surpassed all description;— whose 
sweetness of manners disgraced all comparison ;— oh, Miss Mirvan^ 

14 
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could yoa ever Bave believed tbat lAitd OrviUe would have trea^ 

mewithiDdignitj? 

. Never, never again will I trust to appeara^nces \ — ^oever confide io 

my own weak judgment ;'^never beHeve that person to<be good 

who seems to be amiable I What cruel maxims are we taught by a 

knowledge of ttie world ! — But while my own r^fleciions absorb me , 

I forget you are ^lill in suspense. 

I. had just finished the last letter which I wrote to you from 
London, when the maid of the house brought me a note. It was 
given to her, she said , by a footmalf, who told her he would calUhe 
next day fok* an answer. 

This note^ ^ but let H i^peak for itself. 

' To Miss Anvillb. 

' With transport, most charniing of thy siex^ did I read the letter 
wjlh which you yesterday morning favolired me. I am sorry the 
affair of the carriage sholild have given you any concern, but I am 
highly flatterocl by*tlie anxiety you express so kindly. Believe me, 
my lovely girl, I am truly sensible of the^honour of your good 
opinion, and feel myself deeply penetrated with love and gratitude. 
The correspondence you have so sweetly commenced, I shall be 
proud of continuing", and I hope the strong sense I have of the 
favour you do me will prevent your withdrawing it. Assure yourself, 
that I desire nothing more ardenlly than to pour ibrth my thanks at 
your feet, and to offer those vows which are so justly the tribute of 
your charms and accomplishments. In your next, I entreat you to 
acquaint me how long you shall remain in town. The servant , 
whom I shall commission to call for an answer, has orders to rid^ 
post with it to me. My iqapatience for his arrival will be very great, 
ttiough inferior to that- with which I burn to tell you, in person, 
how much I am, my sweet girl, your grateful admirer, 

« 

. -What a letter! how was my proud heart swelled every line I have 
.€K>|ried I What I wrpte to him you know \ tell me, then, my dear 
friend, do you think it merited such an answer?— and that I have 
itaseFvedly incurred Ihe liberty he has taken ? I meant nothing but 
If simple apology » which I thought as much due to my own character 
as to his ^ yet, by the construction he seems to ^bave put upon it, 
should yotf not have imagined it pppt^ined the ^vo^^al of sentiments 
which might indeed have provoked his contempt? 

The moment the letter was delivered to me, I^ retired to my't)wn 
: room to read it $ and ^o eager was my first perusal, that,— J am 
ashamed torown,**it'gave me no sensation but of delight. Unsuspi- 
cious of any impropriety from Lord Orville, I perceived not imme- 
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diately fte iinperliii6iioe H implied,--! odI^ iharked the expressions 
of his own regard ; and I was so mueh surprised; that I was unable 
for some time to compose myself, or read it again : — I could only 
walk up and down the room, repeating to myself, ^ Good God, is it * 
possible? — am I then loved by Lord Orville?' 

But this dream wa^soon over, and I awoke to far different feelings. 
Upon a second reading I thought every word changed, — it did not 
seem the same letter,— ^I could .not find one sentence that I could 
look at with^t blushing : my iastdnishment was extreme, and if was 
succeeded by the utmost indignation. 

If,'fis I am very ready to acknowledge, I erred in writing to Lord 
Orville, was it {ov^him to punish the error? If he was offended,. 
coahl he not have been silent? If he thought my letter ill-judged, 
should he not have pitied my-^ignorance— have consider^ nhy 
youth) and allowed for my inexperience ? ' 

Oh, Maria ! how have I been deceived in this man ! Words have 
no power to tell the high opinion I had of4iim; to that was owing the 
unfortunate solicitude which prompted [ny wriftiig *, a solicitude I 
must for ever repent ! • ^ 

Yet perhaps I have rather reason to rejoice than to grieve, since 
this affair has shown fne his f^eal disposition, and removed that par^ 
tialily which, covering his every imperfection, left only his virtues 
and good qualities exposed to view.. Had the deception continued 
much longer, had my mind received any additional prejudice in his 
favour, who knows whither my mistaken ideas might have led me ? 
Indeed I fear I was in greater danger than I apprehended, or can 
DOW think of without trembling ;— for, oh, if this weak heart of 
mine had been penetrated with too deep an impression of his merit, 
— my peace andhappiness had been lost for ever. 

I. would fain encourage mpre cheerful thoughts, fain drive fi-om 
my mind the melancholy that has taken possession' of it; but I 
cannot succeed : for, added to the humiliating feelings which so 
powerfully oppress me, I have yet another cause of concelrn : — alas, 
my dear Maria, I have broken the tranquillity of the best of men ! 

I have never had- the courage to show him this cruel letter ; I 
could not bear so greatly to depreciate in his opinion one whom I had 
with infinite anxiety raised in it myself. Indeed, my first determina- 
tion-was to ^confine my chagrin totally to my own bosom; but your 
friendly inquiries have drawn it from me : and now I wish I had 
made no concealment from the beginning, since I know nbt how to 
account for a gnvity, which not all my endeavours can entirely hide 
or repress. .- 

My greatest apprehension is, lest he should imagine that my 
residence in London has given me a distaste to the country. Every' 
body I see takes notice of my being altered, and looking pale and 
ill. I shouM be very indifferent to all such observations, did I not 
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peroeiye that they dnrw upon me the eyes oT Mr. YiUapa, wbieb 
glisten with affectionate concern. 

This morning, in speaking of my London expedition, he meiH 
'tioned Lord Orr ille. I felt so much distiirbed, ihat I woidd instanlly 
have changed the subject ; but he would not allow me, and, very 
unexpectedly, he began his panegyric, extolling in strong terms his 
manly and honourable behaviour in regard to the Marybooe adveih 
ture. My cheeks glowed with indignation every word he spolke ;— 
so lately as I had myself fancied him the nofilesi of hia sex, now Ibat 
I was SQ well convinced of my mistake, I could not hear to hear hi» 
undeserved praises uttered by one so really good, so unsmkpectuftg, so 
pure of heart. 

What he thought of my silenced and uneasiness I isav to know^ 
but I hope he will mention the subjeoino more- I will not, however, 
with ungrateful indolence, give way to a sadness wUeh I find infec- 
tious to hiin who merits the most dieerfol exertion of >my spirits. I 
am thankful that he has ibrbonie to probe my wound ; aiiid I wiU 
endeavour to.heal it by the eonscionsnesa thai I have not deserved 
the indignity I have received. Yet I cannot but lament to find myself 
in a world so deceitful, where we most saspect what we see, distrust 
whal we hear, and doubi even what we SmU 
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LETTER LX. 
Evelina in GOlfT^«uATIo|f< 

6eirjfHil]tJuly99. 

I* must own myself somewhat distresfed how to answer your rail-' 

lerf ; yet believe me, my dear Maria, your suggestions are those of 

J^nqy, not of truth. I am unconseious oC the weakness yon suspect ; 

yet,, to dispel your doubts^ I will animale myself more than ever lo 

conquer my chagrin, and to recover my^ spirits. 

You wonder, you say, since my hcan takes no pari in tlHs affair, 
why- it should make me sounhappy. And can you, acquainted as you 
are with the high opinion I entertained- t)f Lord OrviUe,*^**can you 
wonder thsit so greaha' d^appoinlment in his oharader should affect 
me? Ind6ed,'had so strange a letter been sent to me iwokfon^ body, 
H could pot have failed shocking me : how much more sensibly^ 
Ih^n, must I feel such an affront, when received from the roan in (he 
world I had imagined least capable of giving it! 

You are glsid I made no reply : assure yoursdf, my dear frietid, 
had this letter been the most respectful that could be written, Ibe 
clandestine air given to it, by his proposal of sending bis servant for 
my answer, instead of having it directed to ins house, would effec- 
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toaHy baTe prevsnicd my writiiig. Indeed/ 1 have au aversion Ake 
most sincere to aU mysteries^ all {nriyate actions ; however foolishly 
and blamaliiiy, in regard to (his letter, I have deviated from the ope& 
path whlcli, ftiHn mj earliest infancy, I was taught to tread. 

lie talks -Of my having commenced a correspondence with him : 
alMl crald LordOrville indeed be&ievd I had such a design? helieve 
me so forward, so bold, so strangely ridiculous? I know not if his 
man eaHed or fid v bui 1 rejoice that I quitted London before he 
came^ aad witfaoat leaving any message for him. What, Indeed, 
could I hate laid ? It would have been a condescension very unme-* 
riled to have taken any the letfst notice of such a letter. - 

Never shall I cease to wonder how he could write it. Oh, IMtaria ! 
what, what could induce him^so causelessly to wound and affront 
one ^fao would sopner have died than vdlfuUy offended /Um?-^'^ 
Sow mortifpng a freedom of style ! hoif(,cruel an imphcaUon con- 
veyed by his thanh and expressiona of gratitude I Is it not asto- 
nishing that any man can appear so modest, who ia^o vain? 

Every Hour I regret the aecrecy I have observed with my beloved 
B(r« ViUara-, I luiow not.wbat bewitched me, but I felt at first a 
repugnance to publishing this affair thsit I could not surmount ^ — 
and now I am ashamed of confessing that I haveany thing to confess ! 
Yet I deserve to be punished for the false dlelioacy which occasioned 
my ailence, since, if Lord Orvilto himself was contented to forfeitMs 
character, was it lor me, almost at the expense of my owftf lo 
support it? 

Yet I believe I shohid foe very easy, now the first shock ^ over, 
and now that I see the whole affar with the resentment it merits, did 
not idl my good friends ih this neighbourhood, who think me ex- 
tremely altered, tease me about my gravity, and torment Mr. YtHiirs 
vrilh observations, upon my dejection ^hd falling away. The subject 
is BO sooner started, than a deep gloom overspreads his veqeC^ible 
countenance, and he looks at me with a tenderness 00 m^nahoty, 
that I know not how to endure the cons()iohsnete of exciting it. 

Mrs. Seiwyn, a lady of large fortune, who lives about three miles 
from Berry Hill, and who has always honoured me with very dis- 
tinguishing marks of regard, is going in a short time to Bristol, and 
has proposed to Mr. Yillars to take me with her fbr the recovery of 
my hefldth. He seemed very much distressed whether to consent or 
refuse -, but I, without any hesitation, warmly opposed the scheme, 
protesting my Health could nowhere be better than in this pure air. 
He had the goodness to thank nefor this . readiness to stay with 
]tim ^ but he is M goodness ! O that it were in my power to be in-^ 
deed what, in the kindnesa of his heart, he has called me, the com- 
fort of his age, and solace of his infirmities ! 

Never do I wish to be again separated from him. If here I am 
frave, elsewbere I should be unhappy. In his presence, with a 
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very HtUe eKertion, all the cheerfulness of my disposition seems 
ready to return^ the benevolence oLhis countenance reanimates, the 
harmony of his temper composes, the purity of his character edifies 
me ! I owe to him every thing ! and far firom finding my debt of 
gpalltude a weight, the first pride, the ftrst pleasure of my life, is 
the recoHection of the obligations conferred upon me by a goodness 
so unequalled. 

OnQ^, indeed ^^ I thought there existed anottier,^ — who when time 
had wintered o*er his locks, would have shon^ forth among his 
fellow-creatures with Ihe same brightness of worth whieh dignifies 
my honoured Afr. YiUars^ a. brightness, how superior in value to 
that which results firom mere quickness of parts, wit, or imagination! 
a brightness, which, not contented with merely diffusing smiles, 
and gaining admiration from the sallies of the spirits, reflects a real 
and a glorious lustre upon all mankind ! .Oh, how great was my 
error ! how iH did I judge ! how cruelly have I been deceived ! 

I will not go to Bristol, though Mrs. Selwyn is very urgent with 
me ;— ^but I desire not to see any more of Ihe world ! the few months 
I have already parsed in it have sufficed to give me a disgust even 
to its name. 

I hope, too, I shall see Lord Orville no more : accustomed^ from 
my first knowledge of him, to regard him as a being . superior to 
his race, his presence, perhaps, might banish my resentment, and 
I might forget his ill conduct;. for oh, Maria! — I should not know 
how to see Lord Oryille — and to think of displeasure! 

As a sister I loved him -,-^I could ha^e intrusted him with every 
thought of my heart, had he deigned to wish my confldenoe : so 
steady did 1 think his honour, %o feminine his delicacy, and so 
amiable his nature ! I have a thousand times imagined that the whole 
study of his lifs, and whole'jpurport of hisrefieotions, tended solely 
to the good and happiness ofothers;l>ut I will tieilk,— write,— ptbink 
of him no more! 

Adieu, my dear friend \ • n 



LETTER LXI. 

EVEUNA IN GONTINUATIOIV. 

Berry Hill, August 10. 

You complain of my- silence, my dear Miss Mirvan ; — ^but what 
have I to write? Nairative does not offer, nor does a lively imagi- 
nation supply the deficiency. I have, however, at present, sufficient 
matter for a letter, in relating a conversation I had yesterday with 
Mr.Villars. 

Our breakfast had been Ihe most cheerful we have had since my 
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relurn htHie^^ and wttea ifiiras oter, he did not, as usual, retire to 
his study, but eontinued to cooferse witbine whilp I worked. We 
might, probably, have passed all the moraing thus sociably, but- 
for the'entraqee of^ ftrmep, who came to solicit advice concerning 
some dlHnestic afifeirs. They withdrew together into thestudy« 

Th^ moment I was alone my spirits failed me \ the exertion wMh, 
which I had supported them had fatigued ray mind; I flung/ away 
my work, and, leaning my arms on tbetabie^ gai^ way to a irain oF« 
disagreeable reflections, Which, bursting from the restraintlhathad 
smothered them, filled me with unusual sadness. 

This ^9S my situation, when, looking towards the door, .which 
was open, I perceived Mr. Yillars, who was earnestly regarding me. 
^ Is fardicfr ^m\h gone$ sir ?^— •cried I, hastily rising, and snatching 
up my wi^rk. • . . 

^ Don't let me disturb you,' said he gran^ely ^ ^ Twill go again to 
my dtudy.' ^ . 

* Will you, sir? — I was in hopes you were coming' to siiiiere/ 
^ In'hopesi-^and^why, Evelina, should youhopeit?' 
This question was so unexpected, that>I knew not how to answer. 
It ; but, as I sa% he was moving away, I followed, and begged him 
to return: ' No, my dear, no,* said he, with a fqrced smile, ^ I ODly> 
interrupt your meditations.' - 

Again I knew not what to say *, and while I hesitated, he retired; 

My heart was with him, but I had not the courage to follow. The 

itlea oi" an explanation, brought on fn so serious a manner, frighir' 

ened tne. I recollected the inference you had drawn from my 

uneasiness^, and ITe^red that'hemi^bt make a similar interpretation^ 

Solitary' and thoughiflil, I passed the rest of the morning in my 

own room'. At dinner I again attempted to be cheerful ; but 

Mr. Yillars himself was grave, mi I had not sufficient spirits to 

support a conversation merely by my own effbrts. As sooir as dinn^v 

was ov^i*, he took a book, and I walked to the window^ I> believe I 

remafined' near an hour in this situation. All my thoughts were; 

directed to considering how I might dispel the doubts which I- 

apprehended Mr; Yillars had form^d^ v^ithout acknovrledging a 

circumstance which I had suffered so much pain merely to conceal. 

Bat while I was thhs planning ttM) the future, I forgot the present : 

and so intent '^as I upon the subject whiih occupied me, thjt the 

stral^ge appearance of my unusual inactivity and extreme thought- 

fblness iwver occuri'ed ttt roe. But whcn^ at last, . I recollected 

myself, and- turned Touiid, I saw that Mr. Yillars, wbo had parted 

with bis book^ was wholly engrossed in attending to oie. I started 

from my reverie, and, hardly knowing what I. said, asked if he had 

b^h reading? 

He pauseda uidnitient, and Ihenreptied^ ^ Yes, iiay child -,*-a book 
that both afHicts* and perplexes me.' 
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He niMtti iiie>*4tioiigbl I ; and IhercftHt I imd^ po angwor. 

' Whaf if wi ietd it logetker?' tonliMdd he : ^ wiU yoQ 
me to clear il8 obscurity?* 

I knew not wlial to say*, but I rigbed in?C||ttotarUy from ihe 
bottom of my heart He roae, and approaching me, said* vUh 
emotion, ^ My child, I can no longer be i stleet' witness of thy 
sorrow :-**-is not t^ sorrow my sorrow /^-^and ought I to be a 
strangjir to the cause when I so deeply syflq)atl|ise in the elect ?' 

^ Cause, sir!' cried I, greatly alamied, ^ what cause ?^ don't 
know, — I can't tdl— I — ' ' 

^Fear not,' said he* Und^y, ^to unbosom thysdf to me, my 
dearest Er eUna ] open to me thy yhole heart,'r4t can have bo 
Doings for %hich I will not make allowance. TeU me, therefore, 
what it is that thus af&icts us both ; and who knows, but I may 
suggest some means of relief? ' 

^ You are too, too good,' cried I, greatly embarrassed \ ^ but in- 
deed I know not what you mean.' 

^I see,' said he, Mt is painful to you Id apeak ; suppose, theo, I 
endeavour to sate you by guessittg? ' 

' Impossible I impossible !' cried I eagerly \ ^ no one hying could 
eter guess, eteir suppose'-^ I stopped abruptly ^ for I then recol- 
lected I was acknowledging something was to be guessed : how- 
ever, he nOtloed not my mistake. 

^ At least let me try,' answered he mildly ; ^ perhaps I may be a 
beMtr diviner than you imagine : if I guess every thing that is pro^ 
bable, surely I^nust approach near the rJsal reason. Be honest tben, 
mf l9ve, and speA without reserve ^^-rdoes not (ha country, afler so 
much gaiety^ so much tariety, does \i not appear insipid and tire- 
some?' • . 

^ No, Indeed! I lote it aior^ than ev^, and oipre Ihaq ever do I 
wish I had never, never quilted it !' 

: ^ O my child ! that I had not permitted the jowmey ! My judgment 
always opposed it^ but my resolutiop was not proof against persua- 
Mon.* , . 

^ I blui^, indeed,' cried I, ^ to Deoollecl my earnestness j^-but I 
have been my own punisher!' 

^ It is too late now,' answered' be, ^ to reSect n^jpcm this sutqect; 
let us^ endeavour to av<rid repentance foi; the time tacome, and we 
shidl not have erred without reaping some instruction.' Then, gat- 
ing himself, aind making me sit by hkn, he continued, ' I. must now 
guess again : perhaps you regret the loss of those friends you knew 
in tovim? —< perhaps- you miss Iheir society, and fbar you may see 
fbem no more? -^perhaps Lord Orvil lo ' ■ * ' 

I could not keep my seat ; but, rising hastily, said, ^Dear sir, 
ask me nothing more !<^{br I have nothing to own,-;-n0thiDg to 
say ^— my gravity has been merely accidental^ and I can give no 
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reason for tt al all.— SbHII I Mch yw another book P-^-^or will you 
hare this agiin?' ' « 

f^ ftOrtie minister he ivas totHUr 80en4^ and I prislended to employ 
myseir !ti looking 4br a book. Al last, with a deep sigh, > I see,* 
said Km; « I see but too pUiinly, that though Eveliiia is reiorned,-* 
I have lost my child !* 

^ No, sir, no,' cried I, inexpressibly shocked ; ^ she is inore yours 
thati ever ! Without you, thie world would be ^ desert to l^, and 
Hft a burthen ;^'— forgive her, theni, and, — ^if you ean,-^o^c[eBceDd 
to be, otice more, the oenfidant of all her thoug^td.' 

< flow highly I value, how greatly I Wish for heroontid^dee,' re-* 
turned he, * fifhe casnot but know ^^^yet to ektort, to leai< it itom 
her,— *my Jvtstf ce, my afitectlm both revolt at the idea. . I am aorry 
that I was so earnest with you : leave me, my deAr, leave m^, and 
compose yoursdf -,^we will meet again at tea;' 

^Do you then reftise to hear me?' 

^ No, biin I abhor to compel you. I have long seen ttiet your mind 
has been itl at ea^e, and itiine has largely partekeir of your concern i 
I forbore to question you *, for I hoped that time and absebce from 
whatever excited your uneasitiess might Jftest operate in silence : but, 
alas !, your affliction seems only to augment,— your health declines, 
<^your look aTtersl — O Evelina, my aged heart bleeds to see the 
ehange ;-^bleeds to behind ttie darling it had cherished, -the prop it 
bad r^dred fbr its support, when bowed down by years and infir* 
mities, sinking itself under the pressure of internal grief !-t^trug« 
gling to hide whiat it should seek to participate !-*t-But go, my dear^ 
go to your own room ^ we both want composure^ atad we will talk 
of this mottjcr some other time.' 

-* O sir,^ cried I, penetrated to the soul, * bid me net leave you \ 
—think me not so lost to Deeling, t4 gtatitude ' 

^Not a word of thatv'lnt^rupted he : ^it pains me you diouM 
think upon that subject *, pains me you should ever remetnber thai 
you have not a natural, an hereditary Hght to every thing within 
my power. I meant not to affect you thus,— «I hoped to have soothed 
you ! — but my anxiety betrayed me to an urgency that has distressed 
you. Gomlbrt yourself, my love ; and doubt not but that time will 
stand your Ariend, and all will end well.' 

I burst into tears : with difficulty had I so long rastraine(yhem ; 
for my heart, while it glowed with tenderness and gra^tude, was 
oppressed with a sense of its own unworthioess. ^You are all, all 
goodness V cried I, in a voice scarce audible ; ' little as i deserve,-^ 
unable as I am to repay such kindnes8,'^yet my whole soul feels, 
* — thanks you for it !' 

* My dearest child,' cried he, ^ I cannot bear to see thy tears ;*^ 
for my sake dry them : such a sight is too much for me : think of 
that, Evelina, and take comfort, I charge thee V 
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' Say, tben/ cried I, bnediDg al his f^, ^say, ilieD,mial yoii 
forgive ine ! that you pardon my resarve, — ^that you will agaia suffer 
me to tell you my most secret thoughts, and rely upon my promise 
never more to forfeit your confideace ! — ^My fathar !-^my protector! 
— my ever**hon6ured — ever-loved,* — ^my hest and only friend! say 
you forgive your Evelina, and she will study better to deserve your 
goedneas!' 

He rjiised, he embraced me : he called me tris sole Joy,^bis only 
earthly hope, and the child of his bosom ! He folded me to his 
heart ; and, while I wept from the ftilness of mine, with words oC 
sweetest kindness and conselalioii he soothed and tranquUlixed me. 

Dear to my remembrance will everbe that nKMueni^ wh^n, banish* 
ing the reserve I had so foolishly planned, and so painfully sup- 
pocled, I was restored to the confidence of the bf^i of men ! 

When at length we were again quietly: and composedly seated by 
each other, and Mr. Yillars waited for the explanation I had btegged 
him to hear, I found mysdf extremely embarra^tsed how l6 intro- 
duce the subject which must lead to it. He ^w my distress ^ ^nd 
with a kind of benevolent pleasantry, asked m^ if I would let him 
guess any more? I assented in silence. . 

^ ShaH 1 then go back to where I left off?' . 

* If-— if you please y-rl believe so,'— said I ^mnvering. 

^ Well, then^ my love, I think I Was speaking ^ the regret it was. 
natural you should fed vepoa qidtting those from whom you had 
received iciviiity and kindness, with so little certainty of ever seeing 
them again, or being able 1o return their good offices ? These are 
circumstances that afford but melancholy refleciioni^ to young minds^ 
and the ^ affectionate disposition of my Evelina, open. to all social 
feelings, muit be hurt more Ihan usual by such considerations. — 
You are silent, my dear ! Shall I name those Whom 1 think most 
worthy the regret I speak of ? We shall then see if our opinions 
coincide.' . . 

StHl I said nothing, and he continued. 

^ In your London journd^ nobody appeails in a more amiable, & 
more respectable light Ihan Lord Orvilte ; and perhaps ' . . 

^ i knew what you would say,' cried I hastily, ' and I have long 
feared where your suspicions would fall ; but indeed, sir, you are 
mistaken : I hate Lord Orvilie,^— he is the last man in the world in 
whose favour I should be prejudiced.' 

I stopped 5 for Mr. Viliars looked at me with such infinite sur- 
prise, that my own warmth made me blush. 

^ You i^ate Lord OrviHe!' repeated he. 

I could make no answer, but took from my pocket-bPoK the liiU:-. 
ter, and giving it to him^* 'See, sir,' said I, * how differently the 
same man can talk Bind write!' 

Ho read it three tiities before he spoke^ dnd then said, ^ I am so 
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much astooished, Ifaat I know ROt what I read. When had you this 
letter?' 

I told him. Again he read it, and, after considering its contents 
some time, said, ^<I can form but one conjecture concerning this 
most extraordinary performance : he must certainly have been in* 
toxicaled when he wrote it.' 

^Lord Orville intoxicated!' repeated I : 'once I thought him a 
stranger to all intemperance ; — but it is very possible, for I can be- 
lieve any thing now.' 

' That a man who had behaved with so strict a regard to delicacy,' 
continued Mr. Yillars-, ' and who, as far as occasion had allowed, 
manifested sentiments the most honourable, should thus insolently, 
thus wantonly, insult a modest young woman, in his perfect senses, 
I cannot think possible. But, my dear, you should have enclosed 
this letter in dn empty cover, and have returned it to him again : 
such a resentment would at once have become jour character, and 
have given him anT)pportunity, in some measure, of clearing his 
own. He could not well have read this letter the next morning with- 
out being sensible of the impropriety of having written it.' 

Oh, Maria! why had I not this thought? I might then have re- 
ceived some apology -, the mdrtification would then have been kis^ 
not mine. It is true, he could not have reinstated himself so highly 
in my opinion as I had once ignorantly placed him, since the con- 
viction of such intemperance would have levelled him with the rest 
of his imperfect race ; yet my humbled pride might hate been con- 
soled by his acknowledgments. 

But why should I allow myself to be humbled by a man who can 
suffer his reason to be thus abjectly debased, when I am exalted by 
one who knows no vice and scarcely a failing, but by hearsay? To 
think of his kindness, and reflect upon his praises, might animate 
and comfort me^even in the midst of afQiction. ' Your indignation,' 
said he, *• is the result of virtue \ you fancied Lord Orville was with- 
out fault — ^he had the appearance of infinite worthiness, and you 
supposed his character accorded with his Appearance : guileless 
yourself, how could you prepare against the duplicity of another? 
Your disappointment has but been proportioned to your expecta- 
tions, and you have chiefly owed its severity to the innoceace which 
hid its approach.' 

I will bid these words dwell ever in my memory, ftnd they shall 
cheer, comfort, and enhven me! This conversation, though ex- 
tremely affecting to me at the time it passed, has relieved my mind 
from much anxiety. Concealment, my dear Maria, is Hie foe of 
tranquillity : however I may err in future, I will never be disin- 
genuous in acknowledging my errors. To yottand toMr.Villars I 
vow an unremitting confidence. 

And yet, though I am more at ease, I dm far from well : I have 
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been some tioie writiog this letter; but 1 hope I ithall tend you soon 
a more cheerfbl one. 

Adieu, my iweet fnend. I* entreat you not td acquaint even 
your dear mother with this aSBit*; Lord Orville is a favourite 
with her, and why sliould I puUirti that be deserves not that 
honour? 



LETTER LXIL 
Evelina, in continuation. 

Bristol Hotwells, Aagust 28. 

You will be a2;aiQ surprised, my dear Maria, at seeing whence I 
date my letter : but I have been very ill, and Mr. Yillars was so much 
alarmed, that he not only insisted upon my accoinpanying Mrs. Sel- 
wyn hither, but earnestly desired she would hasten her intended 
journey. 

We (ravelled very slowly, and I did not find myself so much fa- 
tigued as I expected. We are situated upon a most delightful spot; 
tlie prospect 16 beautiful, the air pure, and the weather very fa- 
vourable to invalids. I am already better, an4 I doubt not but 
I shall soon be well ; as well, in regard to mere health, as I 
wish iobe. 

I cannot express the reluotance with which I parted from my re- 
vered Mr. Yillars : it was not like that parting, wbich, last April, 
preceded my journey io Howard Grove, when, all expectation and 
hope, though I wept, I rejoiced; and though. I sincerely grieved to 
leave him, I yet wished to be gone : the sorrow I now felt was un- 
mixed with any livelier sensation *, expectation was vanished, aod 
hope I had none ! All that I \ve\d most dear upon earth I quitted ; and 
that upon an errand, to the success of which I was totally indifiterent, 
the re-establishment of my health. Had it been to ha^ye seen my sweet 
Maria, or her dear mother, I should not have repined. 

Mrs. Selwyn is very kind and attentive to me. She is extremely 
clever ; her understanding, indeed, may be called masculine: but, 
uofortuQiitely, her manners deserve the same epithet; for, in 
studying to acquire the knowledge of the other sex, she has lost 
aQ the softness of her own* In regard to myself, however, as 
I have neither courage nor inclination to argue with her, I h^ve 
never been personally hurt at her want of gentleness; a virtue 
which, nevertheless, seems so essential a part of the female charac- 
ter, that I And myself more awkward^ and less, at ease, with a wo* 
man who wants it, thanj do with a man. She is not a favourite 
with Mr. Yillars, who has often been disgusted at her unmerciful 
propensity to satire : but his anxiety that I should try the effect of 
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ihe Biislal waters^ overcame his disUke of oommilUDg me to her 
care. Mrs. Ciinlon is also here, so that I sball be as ^ell attended 
as his utmost partiality could desire. 

I wiU coDtiDue to write to you, my dear Misa Minfan, with as 
much constancy as if I had no other correspondept *, though, during 
my absence from Berry Hiil, my letters may, perhaps, be shortened 
on account of the minuteness of the journal which I must write to 
my beloved Mr. Yillars : but you, who know his expectations, and 
how many ties bind me to fulfil them,. will, I am sure^ rather excuse 
any omission to yourself ihan any negligence to him. 



LETTER LXIH. 

EVEUNA TO THE REY. Mr. YiLLARS. 

Bristol Hotwells^ Sept. 13. 

The first fortnight that I passed here was so quiet, so serene, that 
it gave me reason to expect a settled calm during my stay \ but if I 
may now judge of the time to come, by the present state of 
my mind, the calm will be succeeded by a storm, of which I dread 
the violence ! 

This morning, in my way to the pump-room with Mrs. Selwyn^ 
ve were both very much incommoded by three gentlemen, who 
were sauntering by the side of the Avon, laughing and talking very 
loud, and lounging so disagreeably, that we knew not how to pass 
them. They all three fixed their eyes very boldly upon me, alter- 
nately looking under my hat, and whispering one another. Mrs. 
Selwyn assumed an air of uncommon sternness, and said, 'You 
will please, gentlemen, either to proceed yourselves, or to suffer 
us.' 

'Oh! ma'am,' tried one of them, ' we vrill suffer ^ou with the 
greatest pleasure in life.' 

'You will suffer us both^' answered she, 'or I am much 
mistaken ; you had better, therefore, make way quietly ; for I 
should be sorry to give my servant the trocAle of teai^bing you 
better manners." 

Her commanding air str nek them, yet thef all chose to laugh ; 
and one of them wi^Ml the fiBllow would begin his lesson, that he 
might have the pleasure of noting him into the Avon: while 
another advancing to me witti a freedom which made me start, 
said, ' By my soul I did not know you ! — but I am sure I cannot 
be mistaken ^ — had not I the honour pt seeing you once at the 
Pantheon ?* 

I then recollected the nobleman, who, at that place, had sonmch 
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emfmrnissed me. I courlesied wKhoat speaking. They all bowed, 
and making, though in a very easy manner, an apology to Mrs. 
Selwyn, they suffered us to pass on, but chose to accompany us. 

'And ^here,' continued this lord, 'can you so long have hid 
yourself? do you know I have been in search of you this age? 
I could neither find you out nor hear of you : not a creature could 
inform me what was become of you. I cannot imagine where you 
could be immured. I was at two or three public places every 
night, in hopes of meeting you. Pray, did you leave town ?' 

'Yes, my lord.' 

' So early in the season ! — what could possibly induce you to 
go before the birth-day ?' 

' I had nothing, my lord, to do with the birth-day.' 

' By my soul, all the women who had may rejoice you were 
away. Have you been here any lime?' 

'Not above a fortnight, my lord.' 

' A fortnight! — how unlucky that I did not meet you sooner! 
but I have had a run of ill luck ever since I came. How long shall 
you stay?. 

' Indeed, my lord, I don't know.' 

' Six weeks, I hope \ for I shall wish the place at the devil when 
you go.' " 

* Do you then flatter yourself, my lord,' said Mrs. Selwyn, who 
had hitherto listened in silent contempt, ' that you shall see such a 
beautiftil spot as this when you visit the dominions of the devil?' 

' Ha, ha, ha ! 'Faith, my lord,' said one of his companions, who 
still walked with us, though the other had taken leave, ' the lady is 
rather hard upon you. ' 

' Not at all,' answered Mrs. Selwyn •, 'for, as I cannot doubt but 
his lordship's rank and interest will secure him a place there, it 
would be reflecting on his understanding, to suppose he should not 
wish to enlarge and beautify his dwelling.' 

Much as I was disgusted with this lord, I must own Mrs. 
Selwyn's severity rather surprised me : but you, who have so often 
observed it, will not wonder she took so fair an opportunity of 
indulging her humour^ . 

'As Xo' places,' returned he, totally unmoved, 'I am so in- 
different to them, that the devil take me if I care which way I go! 
Objects, indeed, I am not so easy about ; and therefore I expect, 
that those angels with whose beauty I am so much enraptured 
in this world will have the goodness to afford me some little conso- 
lation in the other.' s 

'What, my lord!' cried Mrs. Selwyn, 'would you wish to 
degrade the habitation of your friend, by admiHing into it the insipid 
company of the upper regions?' 
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^ What do you do with, yoorsdr UtAs^ eveniagr said his lordship, 
turning to me. 

^ I shall be at home, my lord.' 

* O, a-propos, — where are you ?' 

' Young ladies, my lord/ said Mrs. Selwyn, ' are nowhere.* 
^Prithee,' whispered his lordship, ^ is that queer woman your 
mother?' 

Good Heavens, sir, what words for such a question ! 

* No, my lord.' 

^ Your maiden aunt, then ?' 
'No.' 

* Whoever she is, I wish she would mind her own affairs : I don't 
know what the devil a woman lives for alter thirty : she is only in 
other folks way. Shall you be at the assembly ?' 

* I believe not, my lord.' 

' No ! — why then, how in the world can you contrive to pass 
your time?' 

'In a manner which your lordship will think very extraor- 
dinary,' cried Mrs. Selwyn, ' for the young lady reads.' 

' Ha, ha, ha ! Egad, my lord,' cried the facetious companion, 
' you are got into bad hancte.' 

'You had belter, ma'am,' answered he, 'attack Jack Coverley 
here, for you wiU make nothing of me.' 

' O^you, my lord,' cried she, ' Heaven forbid I should ever en- 
tertain so idle an expectation ! I only talk, like a silly woman, for 
the sake of talking -, but I have by no means so low an opinion of 
your lordship as to suppose you vulnerable to censure.' 

'Do, pray, ma'am,' cried he, 'turn to Jack Coverley; he's 
the very man for you ; — he'd be b wit himself if he was not too 
modest.' 

' Prithee, my lord, be quiet,' returned the other ; ' if the lady is 
contented to bestow all her favours upon jrou^ why should you 
make such a point of my going snacks ?' 

' Don't be apprehensive, gentlemen,' said Mrs. Selwyn, drily, 
' I am not romantic -,—1 have not the least design of doing good to 
either of you.' 

' Have not you been ill since I saw you?' §aid^ his lordship, again 
addressing himself to me. 

' Yes, my lord.' 

' I thought so •, you are paler than you was, and I suppose that 
the reason I did not recollect you sooner.* 

' Has not your lordship too much gallantry,'^ cried Mrs. Selwyn, 
' to discover a young lady's illness by her looki?' * 

' The devil a word can I speak for that woman,' said he, in a 
low voice; ' do, prithee. Jack, take her in hand.' 

' Excuse me, my lord,' answered Mr. Coveriey. 
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' When shall I see you agai«RP' eontinued bto lordship ^ ' do you 
go to (he pump-room every morning ?' 

* No, my lord.' 

< Do i^u ride out.' 

* No, my lord.' 

Just theft we arrived at the pump-rooiDf and an end was put to our 
conversation, if it is not an abuse of words to give such a term 4o a 
string of rude questions and free compliments. 

He had not opportunity to say much more to me, as Mrs. Selwyn 
joined a large party, and I walked home between two ladies. He 
had, however, the curiosity to see us to the door. 

Mrs. Selwyn was very eager to know how I had made acquaint- 
ance with this noblf man, whose manners so evidently announced 
the character of a confirmed libertine. I could give her yery llUie 
satisfaction, as I was ignorant even of his name : but, in|the ar- 
temoon, Mr/ Ridgeway, the apothecary^ gave us very ample infor- 
mation. * 

As his person was easily described, for he is remarkably tall, 
Mr. Ridgeway told us he was Lord Merton, a nobleman who is but 
lately come to his title, though he has already dissipated more than 
half his fortune \ a professed admirer of beauty, but a man of most 
licentious character : that among men, his companions consisted 
chiefly of gamblers and jockeys ; and among women be was rarely 
admitted. 

^ Well, Miss AnviUe,' said Mrs. Selwyn, ^ I am glad I was not 
more civil to him. You may depend upon me for keeping him 
at a distance.' 

^ O, madam,' said Mr. Ridgeway, ^ he may now be admitted any 
where, for he is going to reform.' 

^ His he , under that notion , persuaded any fool to marry 
him?' 

^ Not yet, madam, tnit a marriage is expected to take place shortly : 
it has been some time in agitation \ but the friends of the lady have 
obliged her to wail till she is of age : however, her brother, who 
tias chiefly opposed the match, now that she is near being ^t her 
t)wn disposal, is tolerably quiet. She is very pretty, and will have a 
large fortune. We expect her ai the Wells every day.' 

^ What is her name ?' said Mrs. Selwyn. 

' Larpent,' answered he : ' Lady Louisa Larpent, sister of Lord 
Orvifle.' 
* ^ LordOrvilleP repeated I, all amazement* 

' Yes, ma'am ^UJ lordship is coming with her. I have had certain 
information. They are to be at the Honourable Mrs. Beaumonrs. 
She is a relation of my lord's, and has a very fine house upon Clif- 
ton Hill.' 

His lordship is coming, with ^er/— -Grood God, what an emo- 



tiiai^lhm words «ife me i Hoi? stiroge, my .(fear«ir, itat? jmi 
at ttii#ilHie> lie «haoM viat BrisM ! It will Jbe imposs^ fot me 
to a¥6id sedpghim, as Mrs. Sefwyn is yery y/vitt «cqaai^ed>itli 
Mrs. BedumOBt. IlidM^ I hayehadanesciape-m not betirg^ under 
the same roof wifti him, ft)r Mr^. Be^remioiBft invited , us to her feouse 
immediately upon fur arrlvai j Imt the inoonveniency of being so 
distaalfrqm the pump-room made Mrs. Sehwyti decline her civilityl 

a ttAt the- fir^t meeting fas ^yi6r !-^or that I couia quit Bristol 
without; jseeing html-^iaexpressihly do« I Bread an interview! 
ShouM ti^ ^im^.uhpertinent freec^ 6e expressed by bis looks, 
which cHo^ted his cruel )erier,~I shsaH not Ichow how to en^tai* 
eRher him or myself. Jffldi butjneturued it, I shbuld be easier, 
beoausemyseuMmenlsiofitwcmW tbenb^Jkftewrti^ : but How, 
he can ODiy gather them from my behavteMf; »nd I tremble (est 
he should niistafeemy lad^iAaon for eofemsion !-^le^ he should 
misconslwwr my i^erve intgr.emb9rfasement!--ferhow,my dbar^t 
sir, hoiKshaa f be-abie totally to divest myself of the ^respect with 
which It havei>een used to think of iiim>— the pleasure with V^hich 
I have:beeft used to s©e_hrra ? * ^ 7 

Stiijejy hey as well as I, urast reeoU^t tto letter at Ihe, moment 
of mv naeetiiig 5 Mi h€i Wilt, probeiWy, meau to gather my thoughts 
of it froui my looks .:t^ that they eouid but (Amvey ^ him my 
real dftestationof impertioence and. vanity I thea woittd hesee.how 
much be had^istakea. my <iisp6sitioB w^eii heiiuagined them my 
due.- '- '. • .'■'■. ' 1 : . ' . 

There was a time When the very idea thai such a man as Lord 
Merlofi £^ulc| ever be etmneeted with Lord Oreille would have 
both surprised aud shocked me v and eveuyet I a^ pleased tohear 
of his repugnance to the marriage. ' > ' - 

But J|ow is^ange^ thata man of so abandoned a diaracte^ihould 
be the oiioiee of a sister of Lord OrviUef and how strange^ (hat, 
almoslat tber moment of t)ie union, he should foe so iuiportunate in 
gallantry to a^Bther wbmau! What a world v^is this we live ml how 
corrupt I how degenerate! Well mi^t I be contented to «ee no more 
of it! If I find iba^ the ^^5 of Lord Orvffle agree with his-pe«,— I 
shall the)! think, that ofafl ipankind, 4he only virtuotis individtial 
reside^ at Berry Hitf. ' ^^ 

. ' . •• 'EyKLiNA IN' Continuation. ' ' ' '" 

,■1 \ , ' • . Brtelol HotweUs; Sept, j^, , , 

0,sti'^ Lord 0rvtlleissttilhim8id&!— Still wh&t, ft*omibe moment 
I beheld, I believed him io be<^all that fe amiable in man! and your 
happ^ £veUn^' restored at oAee to spuits and tranquility, is^ J^o 
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longer sunk in h^ dva opinion^ nor ditconlented n^th tile world; 
-^m longer, vilh dejected eyes, sees tlie prosit df passing lier 
fiilure days in sadness, donbl, and suspicion !*-*with revived eonrage 
she nov looks forward, and expects to ineel with goodness, even 
^MBiong mankind : — thougli still she*feds as strongly as ever II10 folly 
<tf hoping, in any seotmd instance, to meet with peifeciUm. 

Your conjecture was certainly rigM; Lord OrVille, when he 
wrole that letter, oooid not he in his senses. O that intemperance 
sfaeaU have power to degrade so low a man so noble I 

This morning I accompanied Mrs. Selwyn to Clifton Hill, where, 
•fteauUfuUy situated, is the house of Mrs« Beaumont. Most unoom* 
fortable were my feelings during our walk, which was very slow *, 
for the ligitation of iny mind made me more than usually seosible 
imw weak I still continue. As we entered the house, I sumaioiied 
MI my resolution to my aid, detemiined rather to die than gIveXord 
Orvilft reason to attribute my wenkness to a wrons cause. I was 
haH>ily^relievea ftom my perturbatioii, when I saw Mrs. Beainnont 
was alone. We:sat with her foi", I believe, an hour without later- 
ruption^ and then we saw a phaeton drive up to the gate, and a lady 
and gentleman attghl flrom it. 

They entered the parlour vrith the ease of people who were at 
home. The gentleman, I soon saw, was Lord Merton : he came shuir* 
ling into the room with hiis boots on, and his whip in his hand ; and 
having made somethtDg like a bow to JMrs. Beaumont, he turned to- 
wards me. His surprise was very evident -, but he took no manner 
0C notice 0^ me. Be Waited, I believe, to discover, first, what 
chance had brought me to that house, where he did not look iDiich 
Mjoiced at meeting me. He seated himself wry quietly at the 
window, without speaking to any body. 

Meantime the lady, who seemed very young, hobbhag rather 
than walking into the room, made a passing courtesy to Mrs. Beau- 
mont, sayingv ^ How are you, ma'am? ' and then, Without noti<»ng 
any body else, with an air of languor she flung herself upon a sofo, 
protNting, in a most affected voice, and speaking so softly she could 
hardly be heard, that she was (Ittlgaed to death. ^ Really, ma^am, 
the roads are ao monstrous dusty, «*-yoa cah^t imagine how trouble- 
some the dust is to one's eyes !— and the sun, loo, Is mohafrous 
disagreeable ! — I dare say I shall be so tanned I shan't be fit to be 
seen this age. Ihdeed, my lord, Lwon't go out with you any more, 
jwryou don't <;are where you take one/ 

^ Upon my lionour,' said Lord Merton^ ^ I took you the pleasautest 
ride in En^and ; the fault was in the sun, not me.' 

* Your lordship is in, the right,' said Mrs. Selwyn, ' to transfer 
the flarttlt to the sun^ because it hM so many excellencies to counter- 
balance partial iaeonveaiences, that a kule htanie wiB not iojure 
tfmt in our estimation.' . -- 
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loQked b)r iio meaiis deUf blfiri 
I believe, she ^oold not sorydilv faaye made, bitt to reyeoge his neg- 
lect of us. 

' Did. 70U ibeet your ^Pher, Lady V>ujsa ? ' said Mr$. Beiw*- 
monl, ' 

^ 1^0, ma^i^. . Is he rode oat this morniiiK,? V > ' . 

I then founds what I had before sospected, that this lady w^s 
Lord OryiUe's si^er : bow sirange, that suph near lylatioos should 
be so different to each other ! There is, indeed, some resemblaooe 
in their fe^ores ; but, in their maaners, not the least. 

' Yefkj' answer^ Mrs.. Beaumont, ' and I belieive he wished to see 
you.' , 

' My lord drove sf monstrous fast/ said Liady Louisa, Uhat per- 
haps wo passed him., He ilrightened ine out of my senses \ I de* 
dare my bead is quite g^ddy , Do you kno|^, ma'aoiy we have dQn0 
nothing but quarrel all the morning! — ^You can't tbiok how live 
scolded ; bave ifot I, my lijffi?' and she smiM Qi|irassively at 
Lord Morton. . 

' You ^uffft been^ as you always ar^,' said be, twisliog his wbij^ 
with bis fingers, ^allswee|Qess.' 

' fie, my lord/cried she, ' I know you don't think so ; •! know 
you tbiok me very ill-oabired ;^-4on't you my lord ?' 

' No, upon my honour ^-rbow can ypur ladyship ask such a ques-^ 
lion ? Pray how goes time? my watch stands?' 

' It is almost three,' answered Mrs. Beaumont* * 

' Lord, ma'ana, you frighten ooie I ' cried Lady Louisa ; and then 
turning to Lord Merton, ' why qow, you wickied creature you, did 
you not tell me it was but one?' 

Mrs. Selwytt then rtoe to take leave \ but Mrs. Boaumont asked 
if she wonU look at the shrubbery. ^ I should like it jpucb^' aor 
sweredshe, ^but that I fear to fatigue Miss Anvilie.' 

Lady Louisa, then, raising her head from ber. band, on irtaieh it 
had leaped, turned round to look at me ^ and having fully satisfied 
her xnriosity, without any regard to the confusion tt gave, me^ 
turned about, and, again leaning, on ber hand, took no further 
nottceofnie* 

I declared myself very aUe to walk^ and begged thaLI might aor 
company them. ^ What say you^ Lady Louisa,' cried Mrs.. Bean-' 
mottt, ^ tai a str(dl in the garden?' 

' M^, ma'am !«-^I declare I can't stir a step ; (he beat is so ex- 
cessive, it would kill me. I'm lialf dead with it dready.: besides^ 
I shall have no wtime to dress. Will any body be here torday^ 
ma'am?' 

^ I believe ;not, unless Lord Merton will favour us with Uscohh 
pany.' - 

' With great {Measure, madam-'; 
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^Well^ I declare, you donH desenre to be asked,' cried Lisdy 
Louisa, ^yoa wicked creature you I-^I/nuSre tell yon one thing, 
ma'am, — you cao't think how abomiaflne was ! do you know we 
met Mr* Lovel in his new phaeton, anMhy lord wad* so cruel as to 
flrive against it? — w0 really flew. I declare I coukl not breattie* 
Upon my word, my lord, I'll never trust myself with you again,— 
I won't indeed.^ 

We then went into the garden, leathig them to discuss the point 
at their leisure. 

Do you remember a pretty but affected young Iddy I mentioned 
to haye seen in Lord Oryille's party, at the Pantheon? How fittie 
did I then imagine her to be his sister ! yet Lady Louisa Larpentis 
the very person. I can now account for the {9iqued manner other 
speaking to Lord Merton that evening, and I can now account for 
the air of displeasure with which Lord Orviile marked the undue 
attention of his future brotheMn-law to me. 

We had not walked long, ere, at% distance, I perceived^ L5rd 
Orviile, who seemed Just dismounted from his horse, enter the 
garden. All my perturbation returned at the sight of him ! — yet I 
endeavoured to repress every feeling but resentment. As he ap- 
proached us, he bowed to the whole party ; but I turned away my 
head to avoid taking any share in his civility. Addressing himself 
immediately to Mrs. Beaumont, he was beginnihg to inquire after 
his sister: but, upon seeing my face, he suddenly exclaimed, ^Miss 
Anvilie!' — and then he advanced, and made his comi^limehts to 
me, — ^not with an air of vanity or impertinence, nor yet with a look 
of consciousness or shame -,-^ut v^th a countenance open, manly 
and charming ! — with a smUe that indicated pleasure, and eyes that 
sparkled with delight !— on my side was all that consciousness ; for 
bf him, I really believe, the letter was, at that moment, entirely 
forgotten. 

With what politeness did he address me ! with what sweetness 
did he look at me ! the very tone t)f his voice seemed flattering ! 
he congratulated himself upon his good fortune in meeting with 
me ; — ^hoped I should spend «ome time in Bristol •, and inquired, 
even with anxiety inquired, if my health was the cause of my jour- 
ney ; in which case his satisfaction would be converlied Into appre- 
hMision. . 

Yet, struck as I was with his manner, and charmed to flnd*him 
such as he wa^ wont to be, imagine not, my dear sir, that I forgot 
the resentment I owe him, or the cause he has given me of dis- 
pleasure; no, my behaviour wa6 such as, I hope, had* you seen, 
you would not have disapproved : I was grave and distant -, I scarce 
looked at him when he spoke, or answered him when he was silent. 

At be must certainly observe this alteration in my conduct, I 
think it could not fail making him both recollect and repent the 



provocation he had s^ eai^seles^y jjivea we % for aurely be was not 
so whoUy loftl to reapoo as |o.i>e apw ignorant he had ever offended 
ine. ' . . * • 

The.nvonient that, without absolute rudeness,, I. was able, I 
turned entirely from hiiHi, and asked Mrs. Selwyn jf we should no| 
be late hoo^e? How Lord Orville looked I know noivfor I avoided; 
meeting his eyes ; but he did not speak another word as we proN 
eeeded to. the ^rden gaie« Indeed,; I believe my abrj^tnes^isurprised 
him, for he did not seem to je^cpect I had so much spirit. And, to 
own the truth^convinced as I wasof thepropriety, nay necessity, of 
sfa0wi(ig>my jdispleasure, I yet almost hated myself for receiving his 
poUteness^o ungraciously. 

When we were taking leave, my eyes. acddentally^ meeting bi^^ 
I icpMld not but observe that his gravity equalled my <^wn ^ for it had 
entirely taken place of the smiles and good humour with which he. 
had mpt me. 

^ I si^iafratd this young lady,' said Mrs. Beaumont, ' is too weak 
for another long ^sXk till sbe.is again rested,'. 
. ^ (f the ladies will trust to. my driving,' sa^ Lord Orville, ' an4 
are not afraid of a phaeton, mine shaU be ready in a mpmeat.' 

,.'.you are. very good, my lord,' said Mrs, Selwyn,* 'iKut my will 
Is yet unsigned, and I don't choose to venture in a phaeton with a 
young man whilethat is the case.' 

' O,' cried Mrs. Beaumont, * you need not be afraid of my Lord 
Orvilie,. for he is remarkably careful-' 

' Well, Miss Anville,' answered she, ' what say you? ' 

^Indeed,' cried I, ^I ha^ much rather walk'<—But then, looking 
at (lOrd Qrville^ I perceived in bis face a surprise so serious at my 
abrupt refusal, that I could not forbear adding, ' for I should be 
sorry to occasion so much trouble.' 

Lord Orville, brightening at these words, came forward, and 
pressed his offer in a manner not to be denied \ so the phaeton was 
ordered ! And indeed, my dear sir, — I know not how it was ; — ^but, 
from that moment, my coldness and reserv^e insensibly wore away! 
You must not be angry,— it was my intention, nay, my endeavour, 
to suppoi^t them with firmness : but when I formed the plan, I 
tliought only of the. letlet,-T-npt of Lord Orville I— and how is it 
possible for resentment tp snbsist without provocation? yet, believe 
me, my dearest sir,^ had he sustained the part he began to act when 
he wrote the ever-to-be-regretled letter, your Evelina wouW nothave 
forfeit^ her tide to your esteem, bj contentedly suhmitting to be 
treated, with indignity^ 

We continued in the gairden till the phaeton was ready. When 
^e parted from Mrs. Beaumont, she repeated her invitation ta 
Mt^^ Selwyn to accept an apartment in her house -, but the reason 
] have ^already mentioned made it be again declined. 
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Lord Orylfte «4r6Ve Yerf Alow, and so cattttonslt, that, noiwith- 
sttmdlDg the heiglit Of (he phteton, fear lironM hare bem ridicoloiis. 
I supported no part in the conversation ; but Mrs. Selwyn extremely 
KreU supplied the {dace of twa. Lord Onflte himself did not ^ptak 
much \ but the eieellent sense and refined good-breeding wMch 
accompany every word he utters give value and weight to whatever 
be says. 

•I suppose, my lord,* said Mrs. iSelwyn, when we stopped at 
dnr lodgings, * you would have been etfremely confused had we met 
any gentlemen who have the honour of knowing you?* 

* If I had,* answered he, gallantly, ^ it wouU have been Item 
mere compassion at their envy.* 

<No, my lord,* answered she, Mt would have been firom mere 
shame, that, in an age so daring, you done should be such a coward 
as to forbear to (Hghten women." 

^ O,' cried he, laughing, ^ when a man is in a fright for himself, 
flie fadles cannot but be in security -, for you have not had half the 
apprehension for the safety of your persons that I have for that of 
my heart.' Be then aHghted, handed us out, took leave, and, again 
mounting ttie phaeton, was out of Mght in a minute. 

* Ctertahily,* said Mrs. Selwyn, when he was gone, 'there must 
have been some mistake in the birth of that young man ; he was 
undoubtedly designed for the last age ; for he is really polite I * 

And now, my dear sir, do not you think, according to the present 
situation of affairs, I may give up my resentment, wlttiout im- 
prudence or impropriety ? I hope you will not blame me. Indeed, 
had you, like me, seen his respectftil behaviour, you would have 
been convinced of flie hnpracticabillty of supporting any ftirther 
indignation. 



LETtEft LXV, 

SYEUNA IK GOMTtWATIOK. 

Yesterday morning Mrs. Selwyn received a card fIrom Mrs. Beau- 
ftiont, to ask her to dine with her tOHlay, and another^ to the same 
purpose^ came to me. The invitation was accepted, and we are but 
just arrived from (Mon Hill. 

We teund Mrs. Beaumont alone in the parlour. I wlB write you 
the character of that lady, in the words of our satirical friend 
Mrs. Selwyn. * She is an absolute Court Calendar bigot) for, 
diancing herself to be born of a noble and ancient family, she thinks 
prc^r to be of opinion, that biHh and mrtue are one and the same 
thing. She has some good qualities •, but they rather originate from 



pkide ttaa pruieiple, asjiietiiqiws herself vpooiieiDg tvo high-iiorn 
to foe capable of an unworthy aotion, and thtnkfi it hioiiittbent upon 
lier 10 ftiqiporl Ibe digkuly of litf ancestry, fbrlnaately for the 
world in general, she has taken U into her faead^ tfaatcoodeaeension. 
is the matt distingnishing tirtue of high life ; so thai Ihe same pride 
of family which renders othecs imperioos, is wifh her the motive 
0( affibflity, Bol her dvility is too^ formal to be oomfortaJMe, and 
loo mechanical (o foe flittering. Tliai she does me the honour of 
so much notice is merely owing to sn aftddenC, whieh^ I^m sure, 
is ifdry punfnl to ber rememforance ; fi>r it so happened, that I opc9' 
did her some senrioeiy iiai regard to an apartment at Southampton ^ 
and I have since been informed^ that, at the time she accepted my 
Bssistanee, she though I was a wora^n of quality ; and I makef no 
4oufot iMit stae was n^ecdble when she discovered me to Jde a me^e^ 
country geoliewoman : however, her nice notions of, decorum have 
made her load me with fevours ever since. Butl am not much 
Mattered bf her eivilitaes, as I am ocovinoed I owe them nether to 
atlaphment nor gratitude ; foul solely to a desire of cancelling ah 
obligation) which she cannof brook being under, to one whose name 
is nowhere to be found in the GotifftGalendar/ 

You well know, my dear sir, the ddight this lady takes in giving 
way to her safitrioflA humonr. 

Mrs* Beaumont teoei^rednsifnry gradously, thoughshesomewlist 
distressed me by the questions she asked concerning, my llimily ; 
noeh as, Whether I was inelaledlo &e AnirUies in the 9rof1li?--Whe' 
thcY some of nrj^ lumie did not liTe in Unoolnshire 7 and many other 
inqohries^ wliach inucti emfoarrasted me« 

The eonvei8atioii4ieiLt turned tipoo the intended marriage in her 
family. She treated the subject with reserve ^ but it was evident 
^he cUsapproved Lsdy Loinia'& oMoioe. She spoke in terms of the 
liighest esteem «f LordC^rviUe, oaliing taim, in Marmontel's words, 
* Unjeume h&mme Comme iiy eh A pkuJ* 

I did not tfakik this oonyefsation tery agreieably interrupted by 
thb^ntnuue of Mr. LoieL Indeed I am heartily sorry he is now 
at the HotrviteUs. He mads his-Sompliments with the mNWt obse- 
^uDus respect to Mrs. Beaumont, font took no eort^oC notice of any 
other person. 

In a few mianies Lady Louisa larpenl made her appearance. 
The same manners prevailed; Ibr, «onvtesying, with, ' I hope you 
are vi^ell, ma'am,* to Bbrs. Beaumont, she passed straight forward to 
tier scat on the sote ; where leaning her held on her hand, she cast 
ber languishing eyies round the room, with a vacant stare, as if do- 
. terrainedv thosgh she tanked, not In seoi who was in it. 

Air. Lovei, presently approachfog her, wKh reverence the mestr 
profound, hoped her ladyships was not indisposed. 
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^ Mr. Lovel! ' cried she, raisiog ber bead, ^ 1 dedare I did not 
see you : bate you been bere long ? ' 

^ By my watch, madam,' said be, ' only flY« minutes, — but by 
your ladyship's ateence as many hours." 

^ Oh ! now I think of it,' cried she, ^ I am very.angry with you ; 
— so go along, do \ for I sha'n't speak to you all day.' 

' Heaven forbid your 1^'ship's displeasure should last so long! in 
sucb cruel circumstances, a day would seem an age. But in ^H^iat 
have I been so unfortunate as to offend?' 

' Oh, you half killed me the other morning with terror ! I have 
not yet recovered from my fright. How eould you be so cruel as 
to drive your phaeton against my Lord Merlonis? ' 

^ 'Pon honour, ma'am, your la'ship (k)es me wrong;-^it was all 
owing to the horses, — there was no curbing them. I protest I suf- 
fered more than your ladyship^ from the terror of alarming yoa.' 

Just then entered Lord Merton : stalking up 1o Mrs. Beaumont, 
to whom atone he bowed, he hoped he had not made her wait ^ and 
then advancing to Lady Louisa, said, in a careless manner, ^ How is 
your ladyship this morning?' * 

^ Not well at all,' answered she; ' I have been dying with the 
head-ach ever since I got up.' 

^ Indeed ! ' cried he, with a countenance whopy unmoved, ' I am 
very unhappy to hear it. - But j^hpuld not your ladyship have some 
advice?' 

^ I am quite sick of advice,' answered she : ^ Mr. Ridgeway has 
but just left me, — but he has done me no good. Nobody here knows 
what is the matter with me, yet they all see how indifferent I am.' 

^ Your ladyship's constitution,' said Mr. Lovel, ' is infinitely de^ 
licate.' 

*' Indeed it is,' cried she in a low voice : ^ J am nerve aU over ! ' 

^ I am glad, however,' said Lord Merton, ^ that you did not take 
the air this morning, for Goverley has been driving against me as if 
he was mad ^ he has got two of the finest spirited horses 1 ever saw.' 

^ Pray, my lord,' cried she, ' why did not you bring Mr. Goveriey 
with you? he's a <broll creature ; I like him monstrously.' 

^ Why, he promised to be here as soon as me. I suppose he's 
ieome before dinner's over.' 

In the midst of this trifling conversation Lord Orvilte made his 
appearance. O how different was his address ! how superior did he 
look and move to all about him I Having paid Im respects to 
Mrs. Beaumont, and then to Mrs Selwyn, he came up to me, and 
said, ^ I hope Miss Anvilte has not suffered from the fatigue of 
Monday morning?' Then, turning to Ladfy Loui^, who seemed 
rather surprised at his speaking to me, be added, ^ Give me leave> 
sister, to introduce Miss Anville to you.' 
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Lady Ldutea, faalf-rising, said, very ctrfdly, that she should be 
glad of ttie honour of knowing me ^ and then, abruptly turning to 
Lord Merlon and M»l Loyel, continued, in a half-wbisiper, her 
conversation. 

For my part, I had risen and oourtesied, and now, feeling very 
foolish, I seated myself again ; first I blushed at the unexpected po- 
lileness of Lord Orville, and immediatelf afterwards at the con- 
temptuotiii failure of it in his sister. How can that young lady see 
her brother so universally admired for his manners and deportment, 
and yet be so unamiably opposite to him in hers ! but while bis 
mind, enlarged and noble, rises superior to the little prejudices of 
rank \ hers, feeble and unsteady, sinks beneath their influence. 

Lord Orville, Lam sure^ was hurt and displeased : he bit his lips, 
and, turning from her^ addressed himself wholly to me, till we were 
summoned to dittn^« Do you tlunk I, was not grateful for his 
attention? y^s, indeed, and every angry idea I had entertained was 
totally obliterated. 

. As we were seating ourselves at the tlsble, Mr. Goverley came into 
the room : he made a thousand apologies in a breath for being so 
late, but said he had been retarded Ifi a little accident, for that he 
had overturned his phaeton, and broke it all to pieces. Lady Louisa 
screamed at this intelligence, and looking at Lord Merton, declared 
she would never go into a phaeton again. 

^ Oh,' cried he, ' never mind Jack Goverley ; for he does not know 
how to drive.' 

' My lonj,' cries Wr. Goverley, ' I'll drive again^ you for a 
thousand pounds.' 

^ Done I ' returned the other-, ^name your day, and we'll each 
choose a judge.' 

' The sooner the better,' cried Mr, Goverley \ ♦ to-morrow, if the 
carriage can be repaired.' 

'^ These enterprises,' said Mrs. Selwyn, ^ are very proper for.men 
of rank, since 'tis a million to one but both parties will be incapa*- 
citated for any better employment.' 

^ For Heaven's sake,' cried Lady Louisa, changing ccdour, ' donU 
talk so shockingly? Pray, my lord, pray, Mr. Goverley, don't 
alarm me in this manner.' 

^ Gompose yourself, Lady Louisa,' aaid Mrs. Beaumont, ^ the 
gentlemen will think^better of the scheme \ they are neither of them 
io earnest. 

^ The very mention of such a scheme,' said Lady Louisa, 
taking out her salts, ^ makes me tremble all over! Indeed, my 
lord, you have flrightened me to death ! I sha'n't eat a morsel c^ 
dinner.' 

^ Permit me,' said Lord Orville^ ^ to propose some other subjecst 
for th^ present, and we will discuss this matter another time." 
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' Pray^ brolber, etcsse me ; my lord nust gife me Idd irafd U> 
drop the projeci^-^for I declare it has made me siefc aa death.' 

* To compromise the matter,^ said Lord^Orville, ^ioppoae, if 
both parties are unwilling to give up the bet, that, to make the ladies 
«asy, we change its object to totnething less daagerous?* 

This proposal was so strongly seconded by alt the party, that both 
Lord Merton and Mr. Goverley were obliged to comply with It; and 
It was then agreed that the affair rtiould be finally setOed in the 
afternoon. 

^ I shall now be entirely out of conceit with phaeUms again/ 
said Mrs. Selwyn, ' though Lord OrviHe had almost reconciled me to 
them/ 

*My Lord Orville!? cried the witty Mr. Goyerley, *why, my 
Lord Onrille is as eareful, — egad, as careftil as an oM woman ! 
Why, I'd drive a one-liorse cart against my lord's phaeton for 
a hundred guineas.' 

This sally occasioned much laughter -, for Mr. Goverley, I find, 
is regarded as a man of infinite bumoor. 

* Perliaps, sir,' said Mrs. SelwyOy * yoahave net difcconsred the 
reason my Lord Onrille is so carefhl? ' 

*Why, no, tna'am-, I must own I never, heard any parti- 
eular reason for it.* 

^ Why, then, sir, I'll tell it you ; and I believe yoa will tionfess 
it to be ^ery particular ; his lordship^s firiends are not yet tired 
of him.' 

Lord OrvWe laughed and bowed. Mr. Coverley, a little 
confused, turned to Lord Merton, and said, ^ No foul play, my 
lord ! I remember your lordi^ip recommended me to the notice of 
this lady the other morning, and, egad, I beiievo yon have 
been doing me the same office to-day.* 

^ Give you Joy, Jack !' cried Lord Merton, with a load laugh. 

After this the conversatiofi turned wholly upon eating, a subject 
which was discussed with the utmost delight ; and had I not known 
they were men of fank and fashion, I should have imagitied that 
Lord Merton, Mr. Lovely and Mr. Coverley, had all been professed 
cooks ^ for they displayed so oimh knowledge of sauces and made- 
dishes, and of the various methods of dressing the same ttiings, 
that I am> persuaded they must have given much time, and much 
study, to make themselves such adepts in this art. It would be 
very difficult to determine whether they were most to be distin- 
guished as gluttons or epicures^ for they were, at once, dainty and 
voracious, understood the right and the wrong of every dish, and 
alike emptied the one and the ottier. I i^ould have been quite sick 
of their remarks, had I not been entertained by seeing that Lord 
Orville, who, I am sure^ was equally disgusted, not oiAy read my 
sentiments, but, by his countenance, communicated to me bis<>wn. 
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Wton dinner was orttj Mrs. Beeumont recommended the gen- 
tlemen to the care of Lord OryiUe, and then attended the ladles to 
the drawing-room. 

The conversation, till tea-titne, was extremely insipid *, Mi^. Sel^ 
wyn reserved herself for the gentlemen, Mrs. Beaumont was grave, 
and Lady Louisa languid. 

But, at tea, every body revived \ we were joined by the gentlemen, 
and gaiety took {dace of dulness. 

Since I, as Mr. Lovelsays, am nobody^ I seated myself quietly at 
a window, and not very near to any body : Lord Merton> Mr. Go- 
verley, and Mr. Lovel, severally passed me v^thout notice, and 
rarrounded the chair of Lady Louisa Larpent. I must own I was 
rather piqued at the behaviour of Mr. Lovel, as he hM fbrmerly 
known me. It is true I most sincerely despise his foppery *, yet I 
should be grieved to meet with contempt from any body. But I 
was by no means sorry to find that Lord Merton was determined 
not to know me before Lady Louisa, as his neglect relieved me from 
much embarrassment. As to Mr. Goverley , his attention or disreg^trd 
was equally iridiiferent to me. Yet, altogether, I feel extremely 
uncomfortable in finding myself considered in a light very inferior 
to the rftt of the company. 

But when Lord Orville appeared, the scene changed ', he came up 
stairs hst ; $nd, seeing me sit alone, not only spoke to me di-^ 
rectly, but drew a chair next mine, and honoured me with his entire 
attention. 

He inquired very particularly after my health, and hoped I had 
already found benefit from the Bristol air. ^ How little did I ima- 
gine,' added he, ^ when I had last the pleasure of seeing you in 
town, that ill health would in so short a time have brought you 
bither I I ain ashamed of myself for the satisfaction I feel at seeing 
youi — yet, how can I help it ?' 

He then inquired after the Mirvan family « and spoke of Mis% Mii^ 
van in terms of most Just praise. ' She is gentle and amiable,' said 
he *, ^ a true feminine character.' 

^ Yes, indeed,' answered! : 'and her sweet daughter, tf» say 
every thing of her at once, ifi just the daughter such a mother 
deserves.' 

^ I ani glad of it,' said he, ^ for both their sakes, as such near rela- 
tions must always reflect credit or disgrace on each other.' 

AHer this he began to speak of the beauties of Clifton ^ but ip a 
few moments he was interrupted by a call from the company (o 
discuss the affair of the wager. Lord Merton and Mr. Goverley^ 
though they had been discoursing upon the subject some time, 
could not fix upon the thing that satisfied them both. 

When they asked the assistance of Lord Orville, he proposed that 
every body present should vote something •, and that the two gen- 
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tlemen should draw lots which, froqi the seyeral yoles, shodld 
decide lh€ bet. ■ .\ 

^ We must then begin with the ladies,' said Lord Qrville ^ and 
applied to Mrs. Selwyn. 

' With all my heart/ aosw^^ibe with her usual readiness ;^ and 
.since the gentlemen are not allowed to risk their necks^ suppose we 
decide the bet by their heads T 

' By our heads?' cried Mr. Coverley ^ ^ Egad, I don't understand 

you.' 

^ I will then explain niyself more filUy. As I doubt not but yoo 
are both excellent classics, suppose, for4he ^oiod of your own me- 
mories, md the entertainment and surprise of. the company, the 
thousand pounds should fall to the share of him who can repeat by. 
heart the longest ode of Horace ?' ' , * ' 

Nobody could help laughing, the two gentlemen applied to 
excepted ; who seemed, each of them, rattier at a loss in what 
manner to receive this unexpected proposal* Ati length Mr. Go- 
Yerley, bowiqg low, said, ' Will your lordship please to begin ?' 

' Beyil take me if I do !' answered he, turning on hts heel, and 
stalking to the window. ... 

* Come, gentlemen,' said Mrs. Selwyn, ' why do you h^tate? I 
am sure you cannot be afraid of a we^k \voiiwn7 Besides, if you 
should chance to be outj Mr. LoYel, I dare say, will have the good- 
ness to assist you.' i 

The laugh now turned against Mr. Lovel, whose change of 
co^nienance manifested no great pleasure at the transition. 

^ Me, madam !' said he, eotouring ; ' no, really I must beg lo be 
excused.' 

* Why so, sir ?' 

* Why so, ma'am I—Why, really — as lo that, — ^^pon honour, 
ma'am, you are rather — a little severe ;,— for bow is it possible for a 
man who is in the house to study the classics? I assure ]fou, ma'^am 
(with an affected fihrug), I find quite business enough for my poor 
head in studying politics.' 

* But did you study politics at school, and at the university ?' 

* At the university!' repeated he, with ap embiirrassed look 5 
^ why, as to that, ma'am, — no, I can't say I did^ but then, what 
with riding, — and — and — and so forth,^-really one has not much 
timei, even at the university, for mere reading.' 

* But, to be sure, sir, you have read the classics !' 

*0 dear, yes, ma'am! — ^very ofteir, — but not very— not very 
lately.' 

' Which of the odes do you recommend lo these gentlemen to 
begin with ?' 

^ Which of the odes !^-Really, ma'am, as lb that, \ have no verj 
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particular choice -^ for, to own the truth, that Horace wa$ neirer a 
very great favourile with me.' 

^ In trulh I believe you !' said Mrs. Selwyn very drily. 

Lord MertOQ, again advancing into the circle, with a nod and a 
laugh, said, ^Oive you joy, Lovel!' 

Lord Orville next applied to Mrs. Beaumont for her vote. 

.' It would^ very . agreeably remind me of past times/ said she, 
' when bowing was in fashion, if the bet was to depend upon the 
best made bow.' 

' Egad, my lord,' cried Mr. Coverley, ' there I should beat you 
hollow, for your lordship never bows at all.' 

* And pray, sir, do 70a?' said Mrs. Selwyn. 

' Do I, ma'am ?' cried he -, ' why, only see !' 

^ I protest,' cried she, ^ I should have taken that for a shrug, if 
you had not told me 'twas a bow.' 

^ My lord,' cried Mr. Coverley, ^ let's practise / and then, most 
ridiculously, they pranced about the room, making bows. 

' We must now,' said Lord Orville, turning to me, ^ call upon 
Miss Anville.' 

' O no^ my lord,' cried I \ ' indeed I have nothing to propose.' 
He would not, however, be refused -, but urged me so much to say 
somethings that at last, not to make him wait any longer, t ventured 
to propose an extempore couplet upon some given subject. 

Mr. Coverley instantly made me a bow, or, according to Mrs. Sel- 
wyn, a shrug, crying, * Thank you, ma'am : Egad, that's m^ forte! 
•—Why, my lord, the fates seem against you.' 

Lady Louisa was then applied to ; and every body seemed eager 
fo hear her opinion. ^ I don't know what to say, I declare,' cried 
she, affectedly : ^ can't you pass me?' 

^ By no mlians,' said Lord Merton, 

^ Is it possible your ladyship can make so c^ruel a request?' said 
Mr. Lov^l. 

^ Egad,' cried Mr. Coverley, ^ if your ladyship does not help us in 
this^ilemma, we shall be forced to return to our phaetons.' 

^Oh!' cried Lady Louisa, screaming; ' you frightful creature you, 
how can you be so abominable?' 

I beliete this trifling lasted near hdf an hour v when at length, 
every body being tired, it was given up, and she said she would con* 
sider against another time. 

Lord Orville now called upon Mr. Lovel , who, after about ten 
minutes' deliberation, proposed, with a most important face, to 
determine the wager by who should draw the longest straw. 

I had much difficulty to forben* laughing at this unmeaning 
scheme^ but saw, to my great surprise, not the least change of 
eountenance in any other persoii^: and, since we came home, 
Mrs. Selwyn has informed me, that to dras'v straws is a fashion of 
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betting by no numoi uiusomiiiQn. Good 6o4 ! my dear sir, dees it 
not seem as if money were of no value idr service^ since Ibpse who 
possess squander it away in a manner so infinitely absurd! . 

It now only remained for Lord Orviile to speeik ; and the attention 
of the company showed the ^pectaiions he had raised ; yet I belfete, 
they by no m^ans prevented his proposal firom being heard with 
amazement ; for it wto no other, than that the moqey should be his 
due, who, according to the opinion of the Judges^ ^uld bring the 
worthiest object with whom, to share it ! 

They kll stared, without speaking. Indeed, I brieve erery.one, 
for a moment at least, experienced something like shame, fh)m 
having eitfier proposed or countenanced an extravagance so useless 
and frivolous. F^r my part, I was so much struck and affected by a 
rebake so noble ta these spendthrifts, that I felt my eyes filled with 
tears. 

The short silence and momentary reflection into which the com- 
pany was surprised, Mr. Goverley was the first to dispel, by saying, 
^ Egad, my lord, your lordship has a most remarkable odd way of 
taking things.' ' 

^ Taith,* said the incoriigible Lord Merton, ,^ if this scheme takes, 
I shall fix upon my Swiss to $hare with me; for I don't know 
a worthier f^How breathing.^ 

After a few more of these attempts at wit^ the twp geotlefflen 
agreed that they would settle the afllair the next momiog. 

The conversation theh look a difiTerenl turn \ but I did not give it 
sulficieot attention to write any account of it. Not loiig after,^ Lord 
Orviile, resumieg bis seat near-mine, said, ^ Why isMiss AnviUeso 
thoughtful?' . 

^ I am sorry, my lord,' said I, ^ <to 4H>osidi^ myself among those 
who have so justly incurred youk* censure/ 

' My censure !— 'you amaze me!' 

' Indeed, my lord, you have made me quite ashamed of myself 
for having given my vote so iDoliishly , when m lipportualty offered, 
if, like your lotdship, I had hadllleseiisetoii8eit,pf showing some 
humanity.' 

, ^ You treat this too serioudy,' said he, smiling *, ^and I hardly 
know if you do not now mean a lebuke to me.' 

'To you, my^lord!'' 

^ Kay, who are most deserving of it? those who adapt their con- 
versation to the eom^y, or those who affect to be superior to it ? 

^ O, riiy lord, who else would do you salitlie justice?' r 

' I flatter myself,' answered he, ^ ttiat, in fact, your opinion and 
mine, in this point, are the sam^, though youooMeseeaded io eovply 
with the humour of Um compaim It is fbr me, therefore, to apeto- 
gize for 80 uiseaaonable a gravity, , which, but for the particular 
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uitoreit that I ndirtake in ttie afllaim <rf Loid Merlon, I shauJ4 not 
liave bee&so officious to4is(^ay/ 

Such a QOBoplliBmtAm ibb could Dot Ml,to K^eoncHeine to myself ; 
smd witti retifred ispirite I entered inio a eonyersalicni, ti^hich be sup- 
ported with me till Mrs. Selwyn's earrioge was anmMinced ; and we 
retiNmed home.! . ' 

Dm'ii^Ourride^^ii^^ Selwyn Yetymuc^ surprised me, by askhi^g, 
if I thought my health would now permit me to gWe up my morning 
walks to the pump'-nxHD, for the purpose of spending a week ai Clif- 
ton ^ foif this p<K^ Mr$. Beaumont, added she, is so eagejR to have a 
discharge in ftdl of her de^ to me, that, out of mere compassion, I 
«m induced to listen to h^« Besides, she has always a house full of 
peofde ; ahd', though they are chiefly fools and coxcombs, yet there 
is some pleasure in cutting t)|em up. 

I begged I nigbt not, by any means, prevent her following her 
inclinatioi^ as my health was now verf well established. And so^ 
my dear sir, ttMUCfrrow we are U> be actually the guests ot Mrs. 
Beaumcmt. 

I am Ddl much delighted at this scheme \ foi^, greiatly as I am. 
flattered by the attention of Lord Onrille, it is not very comfortable 
to be neglected by every body ^. Brides, as I am sure I owe 
the particularity of his civility to a generous feeling for my situation, 
I cannot expect him to support it ^ long as 9t week. 

How bften do I wish, since I am absent from you, that I was 
under the protection (^ Mrs. Mirvan ! It is true Mrs. Selwyn is very 
obliging, and, in every respect, treats me as an equal; but she is 
contented ^th behaving welt herself, and does not, with a dts- 
tingi^isfaing politeness, raise and support . nie with others. Yet I 
mean not to blame her, for I know she is sincerely my friend ; but 
the fkct Is, she is herself so much occupied in conversation, when 
in company, that she has neith^ leteure nor thought to attend to 
the silent. 

Welh I must take my chance ! But I knew not, till now, how 
requisite are birlti and fturtune to the attainment of respect and ci- 
vility. . 



LETTER LXVL 

. £VEUI«A IN GONTSNUATION. 

Cimeiy Se|it. 9a. 

Here i am, my dear sir, under the same, roof, and Inmate of the 
same house, as tiOrd OrvWe ! Indeed, if this were not the ease, my 
sitoation would be very disagreeable, as you will easily believe 
when I tell you ^e light in whieh I am generdly considcfred. 
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^ Ml ilear/ §9ki Mn, Mwyii» ' did f on ever M^^ itteet «ith 
Ib^t egregious fop, Lovel?' 
rl very" readity salteied ber as to my «c<|i|aialaBQe liiilh l|im. 

^Gibea^^ said&be, ^I am Hm leis surprUed at Ids ill<-Baiiire, 
atoce he has already inured y0tt»' , ^ 

I begged her Uk exf^aia h.eraelf ; and then she told me^ that nhile 
JLord'OrviUe was speaking to ne, Lady Louisa saJUl. to Jib. 'Lo?el, 
/Do you know who thai Is?' 

' Why, ma'aiD, no, 'poo booour/ answered he^ ' I can't absoiotely 
3ay I do*, I oi^y.know ^e is a kind ot a toad-eater; She made 
|ier first appearance in that capacify iast spring, wheii she att^ded 
.Miss Mirvan, a young lady of Kent,* 

How cruel is it, my dear sir, to be thus exposed .to (he impertipeDt 
suggestions of a man who is detcnrmined to do me ill offices I Lady 
Louisa may well despise a toad-eater; but, Ihank Heaven, her 
brother has not hieard, or does not eredil,1he mortifying a^llatipn. 
Mr^. Selwyn said she would adyise me to pay my cd^rt Co this 
Mr. LovQl; for, said she^ though he is malicious, he is fashionable, 
^d may do you some harm in tb^ great world. But I should disdain 
myself a& nmch as I do him,, were. I eapafole of such duplicity as to 
flatter a manwhoipa I scorn and despise. 

We were reoeiTed by Mrs* Beaumont wilh great civility, ^nd by 
Lord prville with something more« As to. Lady Louisa, she scarcely 
perceived that we were in the room. . ^ ' - 

There has been company here aR c^ay, part of whi^h J have spent 
most happily : for after tea, when the ladies played^at carda, Lord 
Orville, who does not, and t^ who pannotif^ay, were consequently 
at our disposal; and then hts lord^up entered into a conversation 
with me, which lasted UU su{H;>erTtime« 

Almost insensibly I find the constraint, the reserve, I have been 
wont to feel in his pre^nee, wear away \ the politeness, the sweet- 
ness, with which he speaks to me, restore all my natural ;eheeiful- 
ness^ and make me almost as^easy as he i» himself ; and the more so, 
^, if I jiiiay Judge bybjs Iqoks^ I am rather raised than sunk of late 
in his opinion. 

I asked him how the bet was, at last^ to bedecided? He told me 
that jto his great satisfaction,, the parties had baen'preyailed upon 
to lower the sum from on^ thousand to one hundred pounds ; and 
that they had agreed it should be determined by a race between 
two old womeq, one joi wfateh was to be^^bosi^ by each side^ ^uid 
botii were to be {mved more than eighty years of age, though^ in 
other respects, string and healthy as. possible. ^ . 

, When I expressed ray surprise at tt^s extraordinary nietiM>d of 
spending so much money, ^ I am jf^iaoned,' aaid he^ ^ at the no- 
velty of meeting with, one so unhackneyed in the woifid^ as' not to 
be yet inlLuenced by custom to forget the use of reason : for certain 
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it is, that tbe prevalence of fashion makes the greatest absurdities 
pass ancensured, and the mind naturally accommodates itself even 
to the most ridiculous improprieties, if they occur frequently.' 

' I should haye hoped,' said I, ' that the humane proposal made 
yesterday by your lordship would have had more effect.' 

^ Oh/ cried he, laughing, ' I was so far from expecting any 
success, that I shall think myself very fortunate if I escape the wit 
of Mr. Goverley in a lampoon ! yet I spoke openly, because I do not 
wish to conceal that I am no friend to gaming.' 

Af|er this, he took up the New Bath Guide and read it with me 
till supper-time. In our way down stairs. Lady Louisa said, ^ I 
thought, brother, you were engaged this evening?^ 

^ Yes, sister,' answered he, ^ and I have been engaged.' And he 
bowed to me with an air of gallantry that rather conftised me. 

Sept. 23. 

Almost insensibly have three days glided on since I wrote last , 
and so serenely, that, but for your^absence, I could not have formed 
a wish. My residence here is much happier than I had dared ex- 
pect. The attention with which lord Oryille honours me is as 
uniform as it is flattering, and seems to result from a benevolence 
of heart that proves him as much a stranger to caprice as to pride ; 
for, as his particular civilities arose from a generous resentment at 
seeing me neglected, so will they, I trust, continue as long as I 
shall, in any degree, deserve them. I am now not merely easy, 
but even gay in his presence : such is the effect of true politeness, 
that it banishes all restraint and embarrassment. When we walk 
out, he condescends to be my companion, and keeps by my side all 
the way we go. When w^ read, he marks the passages most 
worthy to be noticed, draws out my sentiments, and favours me 
with his own. At table, where he always sits next to me, he obliges 
me by a thousand nameless attentions -, while the distinguishing 
good-breeding with which he treats me, prevents my repining at 
the visible-felt superiority of the rest of the company. A thousand 
occasional meetings could not have brought us to that degree of 
social freedom, which four days spent under the same roof have, 
insensibly^ been productive of : and, as my only friend in this house, ' 
Mrs. Selwyn, is too hiuch engrossed in perpetual conversation to 
attend much to me, Jjord Orville seems to regard me as a helpless 
stranger, and, as such, to think me entiUed to his good offices and 
protection Indeed, my dear sir, I have reason to hope that the 
depreciating opinion he formerly entertained of me is succeeded by 
one infinitely more partial. — It may be that I flatter myself, but 
yet his looks, his attentions, his desire of drawing me into conver- 
sation, and his solicitude to oblige me, all conspire to make me 

16 
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hope I do not. In short, my dearest sir, these last four happy days 
would repay me for months of sorrow and pain ! 



LETTER LXVII. 
Evelina in continuation. 



Clifton, Sept. 24. 



This morning I came down stairs very early *, and supposing that 
the family would not assemble for some time, I strolled out, pur- 
posing to take a long walk, in the manner I was wont to do at 
Berry Hill, before breakfast -, but I had scarce shut the garden-gate, 
before I was met by a gentleman, who, immediately bowing to me, 
I recollected to be the unhappy Mr. Macartney. Yery much sur^ 
prised, I courtesied, and stopped till he came up to me. He was still 
in mourning, but looked better than when I saw him last, thoagh 
he had ttie same air of melancholy which so much struck me at first 
sight of him. 

Addressing me with the utmost respect, ^ I am happy, madam,' 
said he, ^ to haye met with you so soon. I came to Bristol but yes- 
terday, and have had no small difficulty in tracing you to Clifton.' 

' Did you know, then, of my being here ? ' 

^ I did, madam *, the sole motive of my journey was to see you. 
I have been to Berry Hill, and there I had my intelligence, and at 
the same time the unwelcome information of your ill health.' 

' Good God! sir, — ^and can you possibly have taken so much 
trouble?' 

' Trouble ! madam, could there be any, to return you, the mo* 
ment I had the power, my personal acknowledgments for your good- 
ness?' 

I then inquired after Madame Duval and the Snow-hill family* 
He told me they were all well, and that Madame Duval proposed 
soon returning to Paris. When I congratulated him on looking 
better, ' It \&yourself, madam,' said he, ^ you should congratulate \ 
for to your humanity alone it may now be owing that I exist at all.' 
*He then told me, that his affairs were now in a less desperate situa^ 
lion -, and tiat he hoped, by the assistance of time and reason, to 
accommodate his mind to a more cheerful submission to his fote. 
' The interest you so generously took in my affliction,' added he, 
* assures me you will not be displeased to hear of my better fortune \ 
I was therefore eager ;to acquaint you with it.' He then told me 
that his friend, the moment he had received his letter, quitted Paris, 
and flew to give him his personal assistance and consolation. With 
a heavy heart he acknowledged he accepted it , ' but yet,' he added. 
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^ I have accepted it^ and therefore, as bound eqvaUy by duty and 
honour, my first step was to hasten to the benefactress of my distress, 
and to return (presenting me something in a paper) the only part of 
my obligations that can be returned : for the rest, I have nothing 
but my gratihide to offer, and mu$t always be contented to consider 
myself her debtor.' 

I congratulated him most sincerely upoaliis dawning prosperity, 
but begged, he would not deprive me of ^e pleasure of being his 
friend -, and declined receiving the money till his affairs were more 
settled* 

While this point was in agitation, I heard Lord Orville's voice in- 
quiring of the gardener if he had seen me. I immediately opened 
the garden-gate \ and his lordship, advancing to me with quickness, 
said, ' Good God, Miss Anville, have you been out alone? Breakfest 
has been ready some time, and I have been round the garden in 
search of you.' 

' Your lordship has been very good,' said I ; ^ but I hope you have 
Dot waited.' 

< Not waited V repeated he, smiling . ^ Do you think we could sit 
down quietly to breakfast, with the idea that you had ruo away 
from us? But come (offering to hand me), if we do not return, they 
wiU suppose I am run away too ; and they very naturally may, as 
they know the attraction of the magnet that draws me.' 

^ I will come, my lord,' said I, rather embarrassed, Mn two ma- 
ihM^.' Then, turning to Mr. Macartney, with yet more embarrass- 
ment, I wished him good morning. 

He advanced towards the garden with the paper stiU in bis hand« 

' No, no,' cried I, ' some other time.' 

^ May I then, laoadam, have the honour of seeing you again?' 

I did not dare take the liberty of inviting any body to the house of 
Mrs» Beaumont, nor yet bad I the presence of mind to make an 
excuse \ and, therefore, not knowing how to refuse him, I said, 
^ Perhaps you may be this way again to-morrow morning, — and I 
believe I shall walk out before breakfast.' 

He bowed, and went away *, while I, turning again to Lord Or- 
ville, saw his countenance so much altered, that I was frightened at 
what I had so hastily said. He did not again offer me his hand ; but 
walked silent and slow by my side. Good Heaven ! thought I, what 
may he not suppose from this adventure ! May he not, by pay desire 
of mating Afr« Macartney tor-morrpw, imagine it was by design I 
walked out to meet him to-day? Tormented by this apprehension, 
I determined to avail myself of the freedom which his behaviour, 
since I came hittier, has encouraged ^ and, since he would not ask 
any questions, begin an explanation myself. I therefore slackened 
my pace to gain time,, and then said, ' Was not your lordship sur- 
prised to see me speaking with a stranger ?' 
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^ A siranger?' repeated he -, Ms it possible that gentleman can be 
a stranger to you?' 

^ No, my lord/ said I, stammering, ^ not to me — but only it 
might look — ^he might seem — * 

*' No, believe me/ said he, with a forced smile, ^ I could never 
suppose Miss Anville would make an appointment with a stranger/ 

^ An appointment, m^ord!' repeated I, colouring violently. 

' Pardon me, madam/ answered he, ' but I thought I h&d heard 

t)ne.' 

I was so much confounded that I could not speak : yet, finding 
he walked quietly on, I could not endure he should make his own 
Interpretation of my silence ; and therefore, as soon as I recovered 
from my surprise, I said, ^ Indeed, my lord, you are much mis* 
taken : Mr. Macartney had particular business with me — and I 
could not— I knew not how to refuse seeing him ^ — but indeed, my 
lord — I had not,— he had not,' — ^I stammered so terribly that I could 
not go on. 

' I am very sorry,' said he, gravely, * that I have §een so unfor- 
tunate as to distress you ; but I should not have followed you had I 
not imagined you were merely walked out for the air.' 

^ And so I was!' cri^d I, eagerly ; '- indeed, my lord, I was ! My 
meeting with Mr. Macartney was quite accidental ; and, if your 
lordship thinks there is any impropriety in my seeing him to-mor- 
row, I am ready to give up that intention.' 

^ If / think !' said he in a tone of surprise : ^ surely Miss Anville 
cannot leave the arbitration of a point so delicate to one who is igno- 
rant of all the circumstances which attend it?' 

' If,' said I, * it was worth your lordship's time to hear them, — 
you should not be ignorant of the circumstances which attend it.' 

^The sweetness of Miss Anville's disposition,' said he, in a soften- 
ed voice, ^ I have long admired; and the offer of a communication, 
which does me so much honour, is too grateful to me not to be 
Eagerly caught at' 

Just then Mrs. Selwyn opened the parlour window, and our con- 
versation ended. I was rallied upon my passion for solitary walk- 
ing ; but no questions were asked me. 

When breakfast was over, I hoped to have had some opportunity 
of speaking with Lord Orville ; but Lord Merlon and Mr. Coverley 
came in, and insisted upon his o^nion of the spot they had fixed 
upon for the old women's race. The ladies declared they woukl be 
of the party •, and accordingly we all went. -— ' 

The race is (o be run in Mrs. Beaumont's garden ; the two gentle- 
men are as anxious as if their Joint lives depended upon it. They 
have at length fixed upon objects \ but have found great difficulty in 
persuading them to practise running, in order to try their strenglli. 
This grand affair is to be decided next Thursday. 
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When wc reKirned to the hous^, the entrance of morr qompan j 
still prevented my hating any cony^ecsation with LordOrville. I was 
very much chagrined, as I knew he was engaged at the HotweUs in 
the afternoon. Seeing, therefore, no<prof>af>i]ity of speaking to him 
before the time of my meeting Mr. Macartney arrived, I determined 
ihatt rather than risk bis ill opinion, I would leiaye Mr. Macartney 
lo his own suggestions. 

Yet, when I reflected uponhis peculiar situation, his poverty, his 
sadness, and, more than all the rest^ the idea I knew he entertained 
of what he calls his obligations to roe^ I could not resolve upon a 
breach of promise, which might be attributed to causes of all others 
the most offensive to one whom misfortuno has made exitremely 
suspicious of slights and contempt. 

After the most uneasy consideration, I at length determined upon 
writing an excuse, which would, at once, save me from either meet^ 
iiig or affronting him* I therefore b^gg<ed Mrs. Selwyn's leave to 
send her roan to the fiotwells, which ^he instanUy granted ; and 
ibeal wrote ihe following note. 

'To Mr. MACARTNjaYw* 

^Sir, 

^ As it will not be in my power to walk out to-morrow mornings 
I would by no means give you the trouble of coming to Clifton. I 
hope, however, to have the pleasure of seeing you before you quit 
Bristol. I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

. EVEUNA AnVILLE.' 

I desired the servant to inquire at the pump-room where Mr. Ma-^ 
cactney lived, and returned to the parlour. 

As soon as the company dispersed, the ladies retired to dress. I 
then j. unexpectedly, found myself alone with Lord Orville; who, the 
moment Lcose to ibllow Mrs^ Selwyn, advanced to me, and said, 

* Will Miss Anville pairdon my impatienae, if I remind her of the 
promise she was so good. as to make me this m6raing?' 

I stopped, and would have returned to my seat; but before I had 
time, the servants came to lay the cloth. He retreated, and went 
towards the window *, and, while I was considering in what manner 
to begin, I could not help askiiig myself what right I had to com- 
municate the affairs of Mr. Macartney -, and I doubted whether, to 
clear myself from one act of imprudence, I had not committed an- 
other. 

• Distressed by this reflection, I thought it best to quit the room, 
and give myself some time for consideration before I spoke ; and 
therefore, only saying I must hasten to dress, I ran up stairs, rathes 
abruptly J own ; and so, I fear, Lord OrviUe must think. Yet what 
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could lip? Unused to the siluatlon in which I find myself, and 
embarrassed by the riighlest difficulties, I seMom, till too late, di»- 
coyer how I ought to act. 

Just as we were all assembled to dinner, Mrs. Selwyn's man, 
coming into the parlour, presented to me a letter, and said, * I can't 
find out Mr. Macartney, madam : but the post^ffice people will let 
you know if they hear of him.' 

I was extremdy ashamed of this public message ; and meeting 
the eyes of Lord Onrille, which were earnesOy fixed on me , my 
confusion redoubled, and I knew not which way to look. All din- 
ner-time he was aif silent as myself; and the moment it was in my 
power I left the table, and went to my own room. Mrs. Selwyn 
presently followed me ; and her questions obliged me to own almost 
all the particulars of my acquaintance with Mr. Macartney, in order 
to excuse my writing to him. She said it was a most romantic aflfair, 
and spoke her sentiments with great seyerity-, declaring that she had 
no doubt but he was an adyenturer and an impostor. 

And now, my dear sir, I am totally at a loss what I ought to do ; 
the more I reflect, the more sensible I am of the utter impropriety, 
nay, treachery, of reyealing the story, and pubhshing the misfor- 
tunes and poverty of Mr. Macartney ; who has an undoubted right 
to my secrecy and discretion, and whose letter charges me to regard 
his communication as sacred — And yet, the appearance of mystery, 
—perhaps something worse, which this affair must haye to Lord 
Oryiile,— his seriousness,— and the promise I haye made him, are 
inducements scarce to be resisted fbr trusting him with the open- 
ness he has reason to expect from me. 

I am equally distressed, too, whether or not I should see Mr. Ma- 
cartney to-morrow morning. 

0, sir, could I now be enlightened by your counsel, from what 
anxiety and perplexity shouW I be relieyedl 

But no,— I ought not to betray Mr. Macartney, and I will not 
forfeit a confidence which would never hate been reposed in me 
but from a reliance upon my honour, which I should blush to find 
myself unworthy of. Desirous as I am of the good opinion of Lord 
Oryiile, I will endeavour to act as if I was guided by your advice; 
and, making it my sole aim to deserve it, leave to time and to fate 
my success or disappointment. 

Since I have formed this resolution, my mind is more at ease : 
but I will not finish my letter till the affair is decided. 

Sep. 25. 

I rose very early this morning ; and, after a thousand different 
plans, not being able to resolve upon giving poor Mr. Macartney 
leave to suppose I neglected him, I thought it incumbent upon me 
to keep my word, since he had not received my letter; I therefore 
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determined to make my own apologies, not to stay with him two 
minutes, and to^ excuse myseff from meeting him any more. 

Yet, uncertain whether I was iRrrong or right, it was with fear 
and trembling that I opened the garden-gat^ ;--judge then of my 
i\9ehQgs, when the first ofiject 1 saw was Lord Orville !•— he, too, 
looked extremely disconcerted, and said, in a hesitating manner, 
* Pardon me, madam, — ^I did not intehd,-^! did not imagine you 
would hate been here so soon--K)r-^r I would not have com'e.^ 
—And then, with a hasty bow, he passed me, ^nd proceeded to the 
garden* 

I was scarce able to stand, so greatly did I feel myself shocked ^ 
but upon my saying, almost involuntarily, *0 my lord!' — he 
turned ba<;k, and, after a short pause, said, ^Bid you speak to me, 
mMam ? ' 

I could not immediately answer ] I seemed choked, and was even 
forced to support myself by the garden-gate. 

Loni Orville, soon recovering his dignity, said, * I know not how 
to apologize ibr being, Just now, at this place; — and I cannot im- 
Mediately^— if ever— clear myself from the imputation of imperti- 
nent curiosity, to which I fear you will attribute it : however, at 
present, I will only entreat your pardon without detaining you any 
longer.' Again he bowed, and left me. 

For some moments I remained fixed to the same spot, and in the 
same position, immoveably e& if I had been transformed to a stone. 
Hj fir^l impulse was to call him back, and instantly tell him the 
"Whole affair ) bitt 1 checked fhis desire, though I would have given 
the worM to have indulged it ; something like pride aided what I 
thought due to Mr. Macartney, and I determined n6t only to keep 
his secret, but to delay any sort of explanation till Lord Orvilte 
fthonld condescend to request it. 

Slowly he walked -, and, before he entered the house, he looked 
back, but hastily withdrew his eyes upon finding I observed him. 

Indeed, my dear sir, you cannot easily imagine a situation more 
uncomfbrtaMe than todne was at that time ; to be suspected by Lord 
Orville of any clandestine attlons wounded my soul; I was too much 
Ascomposed to wait for Mr. Macartney, nor, in truth, could I 
endure to haveihe design of my slaying so well known. Yet I was 
so extremely agitated that I could hardly move •, and I have reason 
to believe Lord Orville, from the parlour-window, saw me tottering 
along ; Tor, before I ha* taken five steps, he came out, and, has- 
tening to meet me, said, ''I fear you are hot well-, pray, allow me 
(offering his arm) to assist you.* 

< No, my lord,' said I, with all the resolution I could assume; yet 
I was affected by an attention, at that time so little expected, and 
forced to turn away my head to conceal my emotion. 

' You must,' said he, with earnestness, * indeed you nmst,— I am 
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sure you are not well ^ — ^refuse me not the honour of assisting yon f 
and, almost forcibly, he took my hand, and, drawing it under his 
arm, obliged me to lean upon |||q. That. I submitted was partly 
the effect of surprise at an earnestness so uncommon in Lord Or- 
ville, and, partly, that I did not just then dare trust my voice to 
makei any objection. 

When we came to the house, he led me into the parlour, and to 
a chair, and begged to know if I would not have a glass of water. 

^No, my lord, I thank you,' said I, 'I am perfectly recovered^' 
and, rising, I walked to the window, whei;p, for some time, I pre- 
tended to be occupied in looking at the garden. 

Determined as I was to act honourably by Mr. Macartniey, I yet 
most anxioqsly wished to be restored to the good opinion of Lord 
Orville-) but his silence, and the thoughlfulness of his air, dis* 
couraged me from speaking. 

My situation soon grew disagreeaf^le and. embarrassing, and I 
resolved to return to my chamber till breakflast was ready. To re- 
main longer I feared might seem asking fi(>r his inquiries ; and I 
was sure it would ill become me to be more eager to speak thaa he 
was to hear. 

Just as I reached the door, turning to me hastily, he said, ^Are 
you going, Miss Anville? 

' I am, my lord,' answered I ; yet I stopped. 

' Perhaps to return tO;r-but I beg your pardon ! ' He spoke with 
a degree of agitation that made me readily comprehend he meant te 
the garden^ and I instantly said, 'To my own room, my lord.' 
And again I would have gone ; but, convinced by my answer that 
I understood him, 1 believe he was sorry for the insinuation : he 
approached me with a very serious air, though at the same time he 
forced a smile, and said, 'I know not what evil genius pursues me 
this morning, but I seem destined to do or to say something I ought 
not : I am so much ashamed of myself, that I can scarce solicit 
your forgiveness.' 

'My forgiveness! my lord?' cried I, abashed rather than elated 
by his condescension ^ ' surely you cannot — you are not serious? ' 

^Indeed never more so! yet, if I may be my own interpreter, 
Miss Anville's countenance pronounces my pardon.' 

M know not, my lord, how any one can pardon who never has 
been offended.' 

' You are very gpod ; yet I could expect no less from a sweetness 
of disposition which baffles all comparison : you will not think I am 
an encroacher, and that I take advantage of your goodness, shouM 
I once more remind you of the promi^ you vouchsafed me yes- 
terday?' 

r 

' No, indeed : on the contrary, I shall be very happy to acquit 
myself in your lordship's opinion.' 
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^ Acquittal you oeed not,' said he, leading me again to the window; 
^ yet I own my curiosity is strongly excited.' 

When I was seated, } found igafbelf much at a lo^ what to say ; 
yet, after a short silence, assuming all the courage in my power, 
' Will you not,' my lord,' said I, ' thing me trifling and capricious 
should I own I.haye repented the promise I made, and should I 
entreat yoqr lordship not to insist upoa my strict perforihance of 
it?' — I spoke so hastily, that I did not, at .the time, consider the im- 
propriety of what I said. 

As he was entirely silent, and profoundly attentive, I continued to 
speak without interruption. 

^If your lordship, by any others means, knew the circumstances 
attending, my acquaintance with Mr. Macartney, I am most sure 
you would yourself disapprove my relating them. He is a gentleman, 
and has been very unfortunate^ — but I am not — I think — at 
liberty to say more : yet I am sure, if he knew your Iprdship wished 
to hear any particulars of his affairs, he would readily consent to my 
acknowledging them. Shall I, my lord, ask his permission?'^ 

' His afTairs ! ' repeated Lord Orville ; ^ by no means ; I have not 
the least curiosity about them.' 

^I beg your lordship's pardon, — but indeed I had understood 
the contrary.' 

' Is it possible, mddam, you could suppose the affairs of an uUer 
stranger can excite my curiosity ?' 

The gravity and coldness with which he asked this question very 
much abashed me. But Lord Orville is the most dehcate of men ! 
and, presently recollecting himself, he added, ' I mean not to speak 
with indifference of any friend of yours, —far from it^ any such will 
always command my good wishes : yet I own I am rather disap- 
pointed ^ and though I doubt not the justice of your reason, to 
which I implicitly submit, you must not wonder that, when upon 
the point of being honoured wilh your confidence, 1 should feel the 
greatest regret at finding it withdrawn.' 

Bo you think, my dear sir, I did not, at that moment, require 
all my resolution to guard me from frankly telling him whatever he 
wished to hear? yet I rejoice that I did not; for, added to the 
actual wrong I should have done. Lord Orville himself, when he 
had heard, would, I am sure, have blamed me. Fortunately this 
thought occurred to me ; and I said, ' Your lordship shall yourself 
be my judge ^ the promise I made, though voluntary, was rash 
and inconsiderate \ yet , had it concerned myself, I would not have 
hesitated in fulfilling it ^ bu^ the gentleman, whose affairs I should 
be obliged to relate ' 

^Pardon me,' cried he, 'for interrupting you; yet allow me to 
assure you, 1 have not the slightest desire to be acquainted witt^his 
affairs further than what belongs to the motives which induced you 
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yesterday morning ' He stopped ; but there was no occasion to 

say more. 

*That, my lord,' cried I, ' 1 ^ tell youhooesUy. Mr. Macart- 
ney had some particular business with me, and I could not take the 
liberty to ask him hither/ 

* And why not?— Mrs. Beaumont, I am sure—' 

' I could not) my lord, think of intruding upon Mrs. Bedumonfs 
complaisance; and So, with the same hasty folly I promised your 
lordship, I much more rashly promised to meet him.' 

* And did you ?' 

'No, my lord,' said I colouring •, * I returned beft>re he came.' 

Again, for some time, we were both silent ; yet, unwilling to leate 
him to reflections which coukl hot but be to my disadvantage, I 
summoned sufficient courage to say, * There is no young creature, 
my lord, who so greatly wante, or so earnestly wishes fbr, the 
advice and assistance of her. friends as I do : I ain new td the world, 
and unused to acting for myse4f •, - my intentions are never wil- 
fully blamable,. yet I err perpetually ! -^ I have hitherto been 
blessed with the most aflfectionate of friends, and, indeed, the 
ablest of men, to guide and instruct me upon every occasion : — 
but he is too distaiit now to foe applied to at the moment I want his 
aid •, — and here — there is not a human being whose counsel I can 
ask.' 

' Would to Heaven,' cried he, with ft countenance from which 
all coldness and gravity were banished, and succeeded by the 
mildest I)enevoleTice, ' that / Were worthy-— and capable— of sop- 
plying the place of such a friend to Miss Anville !' 

' You do me but loo much honour,' said 1 5 * y^ 1 hope your 
lordship's.candour,— perhaps lought to say indulgence,-**-will make 
some altowance, on account of my inexperience, for behavionr so 
inconsiderate :^may I, my lord, hope that you will?' 

* May /,' cried he, ' hope that you will pardon the Ill-grace with 
which I have submitted to my disappointment? and that you will 
permit me (kissing my hand) ilius to seal my peace ?' 

' Our peace, my lord !' said I, with revivecl spirits. 

* This then,' said he, again presshig it to his lips, 'for on/- peace: 
find now,^ — are we not fViends?' 

Just then th^ door opened, and I had only time to withdraw mj 
hand before the ladies came in to breakfast. 

I have been all day the happiest of human fceings ! — to be thus 
reconciled to Lord OrviHe, and yet to adhere to my resohitioo,— 
what could I wish for more? — ^he too has been very cheerful, and 
more attentive, more obliging to me than ever. Yet Heaven forbid 
I should again be in a similar situation ! for I cannot express how 
mu*h uneasiness I have suffered from the fear of incurring Ws ill 
opinion. 
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Bul what will poor Mr. Maearloey think of Hie ? Happy as I 
am^ I much regret the oecessity I haye been under of ffisappcnnting 
him. T 

Adieu, ray dearest sir. 



LETTER LXVIIL 

Mr. YlLLARS TO EVEUNA. 

Berry Hill, Sept. S8. 

Deed to the world, and equally insensible (o its pleasures or its 
pains, I long since bad adieu to all Joy, and deflanee .io all sorrow, 
but what should spring from my Evelina, — sole source, to me, of 
all earthly felicity. How strange, then, is it, that the letter in which 
she tells me she is the happiest of human beings Should give me 
most mortal inquietude I 

Alas, my child! — that innocen<^, the first, best gift of Heaven, 
should, of all others, be the I>lindest to its own danger,^— the most 
exposed to treachery, — ^and the least able to defend itself, in a world 
where it is little known, less valued, and perpetually deceived ! 

Would to Heaven you were here ! — then, by degrees, and with 
gentleness, I might enter upon a subject too delicate for distant 
discussion. Yet is it too Interesting, and the situation too critical, to 
allow of delay.^0, my Evelina, your situation is critical indeed ! 
;— your peace of mind is at stake, and every chance for your fu- 
ture happiness may depend upon the conduct of the present mo- 
ment. 

Hitherto I have forborne to speak with you upon the most im- 
portant of all concerns, the state of your heart : — alas, I need no 
information! I have been silent, indeed, but I have not been 
bfind. 

Long, and with the deepest regret, have I perceived the ascen* 
dancy which Lord Orville has gained upon your mind.—You wilt 
start at (he mention of his name, — you will tremble every word you 
read -,—1 grieve to give pain to my gentle Evelina, but I dare not 
any longer spare her* 

Your first meeting with Lord Orville was decisive. Lively, fear- 
less, free from all other impressioYis, such a man as you describe 
him could not fail of exciting your admiration; and the more 
dangerously, because he seemed as unconscious of his power as you 
of your weakness : and therefore you had no alarm either from his 
vanity or j^ourow/i prudence. 

Young, animated, entirely off your guard, and thoughtless of 
consequences. Imagination took the reins; Reason^ slow-paced, 
though sure-footed, was unequal to the race of so eccentric and 
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flighty a companioo. How rapid was thtn my Evelina's progress 
through those regions oC fancy and passion whither her new guide 
conducted her !— She saw Lord Orville at a ball, — and he was tAe 
most amiable of men /She met him again at another, — ^and ^ 
had e\fery virtue under Heavenl 

I mean not to depreciate the merit of Lord Orville, who, one 
mysterious instance alone excepted, seems to have deserved the idea 
you formed of his character ; but it was not time, it was not the 
knowledge of his worth, obtained your regard : your new comrade 
had not patience to wait any trial *, her glowing pencil, dipped in 
the vivid colours of her creative ideas, painted to you, at the moment 
of your first acquaintance, all the eieoeUencies, aU the good and rare 
qualities, which a great length of time and fntimacy could alone 
have really discovered. 

You flattered yourself that your partiattty was the effect of esteem, 
founded upon general love of merit and a principle of Justice; and 
your heart, which fell the sacrifice of your error, was totally gone 
ere you expected it was in danger. 

A thousand times have I been upon the point of sj^owing you the 
perils of your situatipn ; but the same inexperience which occa- 
sioned your mistake, I hoped, with the assistance of time and ab- 
sence, would effect a cure : I was, indeed, most: unwilHng to 
destroy your illusion, while I dared hope.it migbt itself contribute tx> 
the restoration of your tranquillity -, since your ignorance of the 
danger and force of your attachment might possibly prevent that 
despondency with which young people, in similar circumstances, 
are apt to persuade themselves, that what is only difficult is absolu- 
tely impossible. 

But now, since you have again met, and have become more inti- 
mate than ever, all my hope from silence and seeming ignorance is 
at an end. 

Awake then, my dear, my deluded child, awake to the sense of 
tour danger, and exert yourself to avoid the evils virith which it 
threatens y(»u — evils which, to a mind like yours, are most to be 
dreaded; secret repining, and concealed, yet consuming regret! 
Make a noble effbrt fo^ the recovery of your peace, which now, 
witli sorrow I see it, depends wholly upon the presence of Lord 
Orville. This effort may indeed l)e painful \ but trust to my expe- 
rience, when I assure you it is requisite. ^ 

You must quit him ! — his sight is baneful to your repose; bis 
society is death to your future tranquillity ! Believe me, my beloved 
child, my heart aches for your suffering, while it dictates its ne- 
cessity. 

Could I flatter myself that Lord Orville would^ indeed, be sen- 
sible of your worthy and act with a nobleness of n^ud which should 
prove it congenial to his own, then would I leave my Evelina to 
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the unmolested enjoyraent of the cheerful society and increasing 
regard of a man she so greatly admires : but this is not an age in 
livhich we may trust to appearances ^ and imprudence is much 
sooner regretted than repairted. Your health, you tell me, is much 
mended : — can you then consent to leave Bristol? — not abruptly, 
that I do not desire, but in a few day3 from the time you receive 
this? I will write to Mrs. Selwyn, and tell her how much I wish 
your return ; and Mrs. Clinton can take sufficient care of you. 

I have meditated upon every possible expedient that might tend 
to your happiness, ere I fixed upon exacting from you a compliance 
which I am convinced will be most painful to you ; but I can satisfy 
myself in none. This will at least be safe,- and as to success, — we 
must leave it totime. 

I am very glad to hear of Mr. Macartney's welfare. . 

Adieu, my dearest child ! Heavea preserve and strengthen you-! 

A. V. 

LETTER LXIX. 

Evelina to the Rev. Mr. Yillars. 

Clifton, Sept. 38. 

Sweetly, most sweetly, have two days m<)re passed since I 
n^rote : but I have been too much engaged to be exact in my jour- 
nal. 

To-day has been less tranquil* It was destined for the decision 
of the important bet, and has been productive of general confusion 
throughout the house. It was settled that the race should be run 
at five o'clock in the afternoon. Lord Merton breakfasted here, 
and staid till noon. He wanted to engage the ladies to bet on 
his side^ in the true spirit of .gaming, without seeing the racefs; 
But he could only prevail on Lady Louisa, as Mrs. Selwyn said she 
never- laid a wager against her own wishes, and Mrs. Beaumont 
would not take sides. As {o^me^ I Was not applied to. It is im- 
possible for negligence to be more pointed tban that Of Lord Merton 
ta me in the presence of Lady Louisa. 

But, just before dinner, t happened to be alone in the drawing- 
room, when t^ lordship suddenly returned : and, cbming in with 
his uraal familiarity, he was beginning, ' You see, Lady Louisa,' — 
but stopping very short, 'Pray^ where?s every body gone?' 

' Indeed V I don't know, my lord.' 

He then shut the door j and with a great alteration iurhis face 
and manner, advanced eagerly towards me, and said, ^How glad I 
am, my sweet gjiil, to meet you, at last alone ! By my soul, I begmi 
to think there Was a plot against me, for I've never been able 



to have you a miftute to myself.' And very freely lie seind my 
band. 

I was so much surpriM at this address, after having been so long 
lolally oegteQledy that I could make no other answer than staring at 
him with unfeigned astonishment. * 

^ Why D0W9' ^onttnued he, ^ if you was not the cruellest little 
angel in the world, you would have helped me to some expedient : 
for you see how I am; watched here -, Lady Louisa's eyes are never 
off me. She gives me a charming foretaste of the pleasures of a 
wife ! however, it won't last long.' 

Dbgusted to the greatest degree, I attempted to draw away my 
hand.: but I believe I should not have succeeded, if Mrs. Beaumont 
had not tnade her appearance. He turned from me with the greatest 
assurance, and said, ^ How are you, ma'am? — ^how is Lady Louisa? 
-^you see I cai't live a momentout of the house.' 

Gould you, my dearest sir, have believed it possible for such ef- 
frontery to be in man ? 

Before dinner came Mr. Goverley, and, before five o'clock, Mr. 
Lovel and some other company. The place marked out for the 
race was a gravel-walk ifo Mrs. Beaumont's garden, and the length 
of the ground' twenty yards. When we were summoned to the 
course^ the two poor old women made their appearance. Though 
they seemed very healthy for their time of life, they looked so 
weak^ so infirm, so feebje, that I could feel no sensation but that of 
pity at the. sight. However^ this was not Ihegeneral sense of the 
company *, for they no sooner came forward than they were greeted 
with a laugh from every beholder. Lord Qrville excepted, who 
looked very grave during the whote transactioti. Doubtless he 
must be greatly discontented at the dissipated conduct and extrava- 
gance of a man with whom he is soon to be so nearly conneeied. 

For some time the r scene was truly ridiculous^: the agitatioD of 
the parties concerned, and the bajfi that were laid upon the old 
women, were absufd beyond measure. TFho are^you for? and 
whose side are you of? was echoed from mouth to mouth by the 
whole company. Lord Merton -ant Mr. Goverley were both so 
excessively gay and noisy, that I soon found they had been too free 
in drinking to their success. They handed, with loud shouts, the 
old women to the race-ground, and encouraged them by liberal 
promises to eCert themselves. 

When the signal was given for them to set off, the poor creatures, 
feeble and frightened, ran against each other : and, neither of them 
able to support the shock, they both feU on the ground. 

Lord Merton and Mr. Goverley flew to their assistance. Seats 
were i>rought for them ; and they each drank a glass of wine. 
They complained of being much bruised; for, heavy and helpless, 
they had not been able to save themselves, but fell with their whole 
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weight upon Ihe. gravel. However, os ihey seemed equal sufferers, 
ftoth parlies were too eager to have the affair defMreid. 

Ag^in therefore ^they set off, and hobbled along, Dearly even wilh 
each other fbr somc^ time ; yet frequeotly, to the ioea^ressible di- 
version of the company, they stumbled and tottered : and ihe con- 
fused hallooing of Now^ (Jouerl^ I JYow, Mettan I ran from side 
to sid^ during the whole affair. 

Not long after, a fool of one of the poor women slipped, and 
wilh great force she came again to the ground. Involuntarily^ I 
sprung forward toiissist her ; but Lord Merlon, to whom she did not 
belong, ^topped me, calling out, ^ No foul play ! no foul play ! ' 

Mr. Coverley then, repealing, the same words, went himself to 
help her, and insisted that the other should stop. A debate ensued ; 
but the poor creature was too pfiuch hurt to move, and declared 
her utter inability to make another attempt. Mr. Coverley was 
quite brutal : he swore at her with unnoanly rage, and seemed 
scarce able to refrain even from striking her, 

Lord Merlon then, in great rapture, said it was a AoUow thing; 
but Mr. Coverley contended that the fall was accidental, and time 
should be allowed for the woman to recover. However, all the com-* 
pany being against him, he was pronounced the loser. 

We then went to the drawing-room to tea. After which, the 
evening b^ing remarkably warm, we all walked in the .garden. 
Lord. Merton was quite riotous, and Lady Louisa in high spirits \ 
but Mr. Coverley endeavoured, in vain, to conceal his chagrin. 

As Lord Orville was thoughtful, and walked by himself, I ex-* 
peeled that, as usual, / should pass unnoticed, and be left to my 
own meditations : but this was not the case^ for Lord Merton, en- 
tirely off his guard, giddy equally from wine and success, was very 
troublesome to me \ and, regardless of the presence of Lady Louisa, 
which hitherto has restrained him even from comnaon civility, he 
attached himself to me, during the walk, wilh a freedom of gallantry 
tiiat put me extremely out of countenance. He paid me the most 
high-flown compliments ; and frequently, and forcibly seized my 
hand , though i repeatedly, and with undissembled anger, drew 
it back. Lord Orville, I saw, watched us with earnestness ; and Lady 
Louisa's smiles were converted into looks of disdain, 

I could not bear to be thus situated \ and complaining I was tired, 
I quickened my pace, with intention to return to the house*, but 
Lord Merton, hastily following, qaught my hand, and saying the 
d^ was his own, vowed he. would not let me go. 

' You musty my lord,' «ried I, extremely flurried. 

^ You are the most charming girl in the world,' said he, ' and 
never looked better than at this moment.' 

^ My lord,' eried Mrs. Selwyn, advancing to us, ' you don't con- 
sider that the better Miss Anville looks, the more striking is the 
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contrast with your lordship ; therefore, for your own sake, I would 
advise you not to^iold her.' ^ ' 

^Egad, my lord,' criedMr. Coverley, ' I don>see what right you 
have to the best old and the best^oung woman too in (he same day/ 

' Bestyoung \vomanI ' repeated Mr. Love^ ; * 'pon honour^ Jack, 
you have made a most unfortunate speech : however, if Lady Louisa 
can pardon you,— and her ladyship is all goodness, — I am sure 
nobody else can ^ for you have committed an outrageous solecism 
in good manners/ 

' And pray, sir,' said Mrs. Selwyn, ' under what denomination 
may your own speech pass?' 

Mr. Lovel, turning another way, affected not to hear her : and 
Mr. Goverley, bowing to Lady Louisa, said, ^Her ladyship is well 
acquainted with my devotion; — but, egad, I don't know how it is, 
—I had always an. unlucky turn at an epigram, and never could 
resist a smart play upon words in my life.' 

' Pray, my lord,' cried I, ' let go my hand ! pray, Mrs. Selwyn, 
speak for me.' 

^ My lord,' said Mrs. Selwyn, Mn detaining Miss Anviile any 
longer you only lose time ; for we are dready as well convinced of 
your valour and your strength as if you were to hold her an age.^ 

*My lord,* said Mrs. Beaumont, ^I must beg leave to interfere : 
I know not if Lady Louisa pan pardon you ] but as this young lady is 
at my house, I do not choose to have her made uneasy.' 

' I pardon him ! ' cried Lady Louisa ; ^ I declare I am monstrous 
glad to get rid of him.' 

^ Egady my lord,' cried Mr. Goverley, ^ while you are grasping at 
a shadow, you'll lose a substance *, you'd best make your peace while 
you. can.' 

' Pray, Mr. Goverley, be quiet,' said Lady Louisa, peevishly ; * for I 
declare I won't speak to him. Brother,' taking hold of Lord Orville's 
arm, ^ will you walk in with me?' 

SWould to Heaven,' cried I, fk*ightened to see how much Lord 
Mertbn was in liquor, ' that I too had a brother ! — and then I should 
not be exposed to such treatment.' 

Lord OrviHe, instantly quilting Lady Louisa, said, ^ Will Miss 
Anviile allow me the honour of taking that title.?' and then, with- 
out waiting for any answer, he disengaged me from Lord Merton ^ 
and handing me to Lady Louisa, ' Let me,' added he, ^ take equal 
care of both my sisters ;* and then, desiring her to take hold of one 
am), and begging me to make use of the other, we reached the 
house in a moment. Lord Merlon^ disordered as he was, attempted 
not to stop us. I 

As soon as we entered the house, I withdrew my arm and courtesied 
my thanks,, for my' heart was too full for speech. Lady Louisa^ evi- 
dently hurt at her brother's condescension, and piqued extremely 
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her lips, with a lodfc of infinite vexation walked sullenly tip 4he bafl. 

Lord Orville asked her if she would not go into thegpaiiour? 

* No,' answered she, haughtily ; ' I leave you and your new sister 
together : ' and then she walked up staiis. s 

I was quite confounded at the pride and rudeness of ffafs speech. 
Lord Orville himself seemed thunderstruck : I turned from him, and 
wenft into the parlour : he followed me, saying, * Musi I now apologize 
to Miss Anville for the liberty of my interference?— ^or ought I to 
apologize that I did not, as I wished, interfere sooner?' 

*0, my lord,' cried I, with an emotion I could not repress^ *it id 
firom you alone I meet with any respect ;-v-all others treat me with 
impertinence or contempt ! ' 

I am sorry I had not more command of myself, as he hadr^ason 
Just then to suppose I p'articularly meant his sister; which, I am 
sure, must very much hurt him. 

*- Good Heaven,'^ cried he, ^ that so much sweetness and merit 
can fail to excite the love and admiration so justly their. due! I 
cannot, I dare hot express to you half the indignation I feel at this 
moment r 

* I am sorry, triy lord,' said I, more calmly, ' to have raised it; 
but yet, — in a situation that calls for protection to meet only with 
mortifications, — ^indeed, I am but ill formed to bear them ! ' 

^ My dear Miss Anville,' cried he warmly, 'allow me to be your 
nriend ; think of me as if I wer^ indeed your brother ; and let me 
entreat you to accept my best services, if there is any 1hing in wtticti 
I can be so happy as to show my regard, — ^my respect for you ! ' 

Before I had time to speak, the rest of the party entered the 
parlour-, and as I did not wish to see any thing more of Lord 
Merton, at least before he had slept, I determined to leave it. Irord 
Orville, seeing my design, said, as I passed him, 'Will you' go?' 
' Had not I best , my lord? ' said t. 'I am afraid;' said he, smiling, 
^ since I must now speak as yoUr broUier^ I am aliraid you had^ — 
you see you may trust me, since I'^can advise against my awn^ 
interest.' 

I then left the roond , and have been writing ever since. Atad, 
methinks, I can never lament the rudeness of Lord Merton, as it 
has more than ever confirmed to me the esteem of Lord OrviUe. . 



LETTER LXX. 
Evelina in cont inuation- 

So^90. 

« O sir, what a strange incident have I to recite ! what a field of 

coiyecture to open ! 

17 
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Yesterday^' ovenkig w^ all went to an assembly « Lord OnriUe 
presented tickets fo the whole fantily ^ and did me the . honour, to 
the no smal^urprise of all here, I believe, to dapce with me. But 
every day abounds in fresh instances of his condescending polite- 
ness I and he now takes ev^ry opportunity qf calling me Ym/riend 
and his sisten 

Lord Merton offered a ticket to Lady Louisa ; but she was so 
much incensed against him, that she refused it with .the utmost 
disdain : neither could he prevail upon her to dance with him; she 
sat still the whole evening, and deigned not to look at or speak to 
him. To me het behaviour is almost the same : for she is cold, 
distant, and haughty, and her eyes express the greatest contempt. 
But for Lord Orville, how miserable would my residence here 
make me! 

We were Joined in the ball-room by Mr. Coverley, Mr. Loyel, 
and Lord Merton, who looked as if he was doing penapce, and sat 
all the evening next to Lady Louisa, vainly endeavouring to appease 
her anger. 

Lord Orville began the minuets : he danced with a young lady 
who seemed to engage the general attention, as she had not been 
seen here before. She is pretty, and looks mild and good-humoured. 

' Pray, Mr. Loyel,' said Lady Louisa, ^ who is that?' 

^Miss Belmont,' answered he,^ the young heiress : she came 
to the Wells y^stei^ay.' , . 

Struck with, the name, I involuntarily repeated it : but nobody 
heard me. 

' What is her fam^y?' said Mrs. Beaumont. 

^Have yjQu not heard of her, ma>m?' cried he; ^she is only 
daughter and heiress of Sir John Belmont.' 

Good Heaven, how did I start! the name struck my ear like a 
thunderbolt. Mrs.Selwyq, who immediately looked at me, said, 
^ Be cilm, my dear^ and we will learn the truth of all this.' 

Till then I had never imagined her to be acqaainted with my 
story ^ but she has since told me,ihatshe kne^ my unhappy mother, 
and was well informed of the whole affair. 

She asked Mr. Level a multitude of questions \ and I gathered from 
his answers^ that this young lady was just come from abroad with 
Sir John Belmont, who was now in London ; that she was under (he 
care of his sister, Mrs. Paterson; and that she would inherit a con* 
siderable estate. 

f cannot express the strange feelings with which I was agitated 
during this recital. What, my dearest sir, can it possibly mean! 
Did you ever hear of any after-marriage? — or must I suppose, 
that, while the lawful child is rejected, another is adopted?— I 
know not what to think ! I am bewildered with a contrariety of 
ideas ! 



Vfhen we woe borne, Jttrs. Selwyn passed q^ore tbaa mi boar 
in my room . cpnyersiDg upon ibis subject. Sbe says tbat I ougbt 
instaally to go to town, find out my father, and bave the affair cleared 
up. She assures me I have too strong a resemblance to my dear, 
though unknown mother^ to allow of the least hesitation in my being 
owned when onp^ 1 am seen. For my part, I have no wish but to 
act by your direction* 

I cannot give any account of the evening : so disturbed, so 
occupied am I by this subject, that I can think of to other. I have 
entreiated Mrs. Selwyn to observe the strictest secrecy, apd she has 
promised that she vM. Indeed, she has too much sense to be idly 
communicative. 

Lord Orville took notice of my being abseni and silent; but I 
ventured not to intrust him with the causp. Fortunately, he was 
not of the party at t^e time Mr. Level made the discovery. 

Mrs. Selwyn says, that if you approve my going to town, 9||e will 
berself accompany me. I had a thousand times rather ask the pro- 
lection of Mrs. Mirvan, but, after this, offer, that will not be pos- 
sible. > 

Adieu, my dearest sir. I am sure you will write immediately, 
and I shall be all impatience till your letter arrives. 



, LETTER LXXI. 
Evelina in continuation. 



Oct. 1. 



, Good God, my dear sir, what 9 wondeiful tale haviO I again to 
relate ! even yet I am not recovered fronri my extreme sur|)rise. 

Yesterday ^morning, as soon as I hpd finished my hasly letter, I 
was summoned to attend a walking party to the Hot-wells. It con*- 
sisted only of Mrs. Selwyn and Lord Orville. The latter walked by 
my side allihe way \ and his conversatioa dissipated my .uneasiness, 
and insensibly restore^ my serenity. 

At the pun^hrooin I saw Mr. Macartney; I courtesied to him 
twice ere he would speak to me. . When he did, I began to apolo* 
gizc for having disappointed him -, but I did not find it very easy to 
excuse myself, as Lord Orville- s eyes, with an expression^ of anxiety 
that distressed me, turned from him to me, and me to him, every 
word I spoke. Oonvinced; however, that I had really (rifled with 
Mr. Macartney, I scrupled not to beg his pardon. He ^as then not 
merely appeased, but even grateful. « 

He requested me to see him to-morrow : but I had not the folly 
lo be again guilty of an indiscretion which had already caused mo 
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M muMi «MB»iiiMs -, and tberefore I told bifii franUy ttialit was noi 
in ray power at present to see him but by accident ; and, to prerent 
his being offended, I hinted to him the reason I could not receive 
him as I wished to do. 

When I had satisfied both him and myself upon this subject, I 
tamed to Lord OrviHe^ and saw, with concer|i, tti^ gravity of bis 
countenance. I would have spoken to liim, but knew not how : I 
Mieve, however, he read my thoughts ; for, in a little^time, wiCha 
fi6rt of serious smile, he said, ^ Does not Mr. Macartney complaia 
of his disappointment ? ' 

*Not much, my lord.' 

* And how have you appeased him ?'-— Finding I hesitated what 
to Answer, ^ Am 1 not youi^ brother? ' eontinuM he, ^ and must I tiol 
squire into your affairs?' * 

^ Certainly, my lord,' *said I, laughing. * I only wish it were 
ftetteivWorth yonr lordship's wUle.' 

^ Let me^ thein, malte immediate use of my privilege. When 
^all you see Mr. Macartney again T 

^ Indeed, my lord, I can't tell.' 

'^ But, — do you know that I shall not suffer n^ sister to make a 
priYate appointment ?' 

^Pray, my lord,' cried I earnestly, ^ use. that word no more! 
Indeed you shock me extremely.' ' 

* That would I not do for the world,' cried he ^ ^ yet you kDOW 
net how warmly, how deeply I am interested, not only in all your 
concerns, but in all your actions.* 

This speech, the most particular one Lord Orville had ever made 
to me, ended our conversation at that time ; for I was too much 
struck by iHo make any answer. 

Soon afford, Mr. Macartney, In a low yoice, entreated me not 
to deny him the gratification of returning the money. While 
he was speaking, the young lady I saw yesterday at the assembly, 
with the large parly, entered the pump-^room. Mr. Macartney 
tiirhed as pale as death, his voice faltered, and he seemed not to 
know whcfflie said. I was myself almost equally disturbed by the 
crowd of confused ideas that occurred to me. Good Heaven! 
thought I, why shduld he be thus agitated?— is it possible this can 
be the yoqng lady he loved ? 

In a few minutes vi^e quitted the pump-room ; imd, though I 
time wished Mr. Macartney good morning, he was so absent he 
^id not hear me. 

We did not immediately return to GlHton, as Mrs. Selwyn had 
ftusiness at a pamphlet shop. While she was looking at some new 
poems. Lord Orville again asked me when I should see Mr. Ma- 
:cartaey? ^ 

indeed, my lord,' cried I, 'I know not, but I would give the uni- 
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Terse for a few moments' eonversation with huii V Ippoke itiif wlih 
a siipple sincerity, and wa^ D0t;aware of tb^ karoe of my owa words. 
' The universe ! ' repealed he \ ^ Good God, Miss Anvilie^ dP jom 
say this to me?'. . 

^ I would say it/ returned I, ' to any body, my lord/ 

, ^ I beg your pardon/ said be, in a voice that showed Wm tti 
pleased, ^ I am answered J ' 

^ My lord/ cried I, ^ y.ou mus( n^t judge ^airdly of me. 1 8pok« 
inadvertently ; but if you. knew the painiul susp^qs^ J suffer ^t tbia 
moment, you would not be surprised at what I have si»kl.^ 

^ And would a meeting with Mr. Macartney relieve y w Srom tbft 
suspense?' 

^ Yes, my lord ; two words mi{;bt be sufficient.' 

^ Would to Heaven/ cried he, after as^t.pause^ ^ (bat I wero 
worthy to know their import! ' 

^ Worthy, my lord !— Q, if tbail were aU, yoiur lordsbipqe^ ask 
nothing I should not be ready to apsweri If I were but at libjsrt]f 
to speak^ I sboiUd be pro^d of your lordship's inquiries : fmt, in- 
deed, I am not — I have not any right to communicatii^the affairs 
of Mr. Macartney ^ — your lordship caniiot suppose 1 have.' 

^ I will own to you,' answered he, ' I know not w/ujLt to suppose ; 
yet (here seems a frankness even Iq your mystery — and suchian>air 
of openness in your countenance, thai I am willing to hope-«-' ^Q 
stopped a moment, aqd th^a added, ^ This, meeting, you say, ises-* 
sentiaj to your repose?' , 

' I did not say that^ my lord^ but yet I have the nskost importapt 
rea^ns for wishing to speak to him/ 

He paused a few minutes^ and then said, with warmth, ' Yes, yoi^ 
5Aa// speak to him !— 1 will myself assist you ! — Miss Anville, I am 
sure, cannot fQrin a wish ^gaiost f^priety : I will ask no questions, 
I will rely upon her own purity, and uninformed, blindfoM as I ain^ 
I will serve her with all my power!' And then he went intei the 
shop, leaving me so strangely affected by his generous bc^f\yipur, 
that I almost wished to follow him wilh my Uia^kSi .^ - 

When Mrs. Selwyu J|i9|d transacted her affair^^ i^e reti»(se^b<|me. 

The moment dinner was over, Lord Orville weqt ofit, ancldid i|o) 
come back till jjost as we were summoned to supper. This is the 
longest time ^q bas spent from the hoyse.sHice I> have been at CUf^ 
ton : and you cannot imagine, my dear sir, how much 1 pissed l^o^ 
I scarce )cnew before hpifv ioQfii^ X-am indebted to h|m alpn^ for 
the happiness I have enjayedsipce X h^ye been at Mrs. Beaumont'i^ 

As I generally go down stairs last, he came to nifei the momefpi tb^ 
ladies had passed by, ;in4 w4> ' ^^ YP^ ^ 9^ borne tonmpnrow 
morning?' 

* I believe so, my lord.^ 

* And will you theti receive a visftpr for me?'. 
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*Foryou,i»ylordr 

^ Yes : — ^I have made acquaintance Vfiih Mr. Macartney, and be 
liaa promisM to call ppon me to-morrow about three o'clock.' 

And then, taking my hand, he led me down stairs. 

sir !— was there ever such another man as Lord Orville?— Yes, 
one other now resides at Berry-Hill ! 4 

This morning there has been a great deal of company here ; bol 
at the time appointed by Lord Orville, doubtless with that considera- 
tion, the parlour is almost always empty, as every body is dressing. 

Mrs. Beaumont, however, was not gone up stairs when Mr. Ma- 
cartney sent in his name. 

Lord Orville inmediately said, ^ Beg the favour of him to walk in. 
You see, madam, that I consider myself as at home.^ 

^ I hope so/ answered Mrs. Beaumont, ^ or I should be very 
uneasy.' 

Mft Macartney then entered. I believe wfe both tell very conscious 
lor whom the visit was paid : but Lord Orville received him as his 
own guest ; and hot merely entertained him as such while Mrs. Beau- 
mont retnsS^ned in the room, but for some time after she had left it : 
a delicacy that saved me froih the embarrassment I should havB felt 
had he inunediately^ quitted us. ^ 

In a few minutes, however, he gave Mr. Macartney a book,— 
for I, too, by way ofpretence for continuing in the room, pretended 
to be reading, — and begged he would be so good as to look it over 
while he answered a note, which he would despatch in a few mi- 
nutes, and return to him. 

When he was gone, we both parted with our books ; and Mr. Ma- 
cartney, again producing tho paper with the money, besought me to 
acceptit. ' i ! 

*Pray,* said I, still declining ft, ^iiid you know flie young ladj 
who came* into the pump-room yesterday morning?' 

* Know her ! ' repeated he, changing colour; ^O, tmi too well ! ^ 
•^Indeed!' 

* Why, madam, do you ask?" 

' ^ I musfi'beseeich you to satisfy me fhrther upon this subject ; praf 
ten me who she is?' 

^ Ihviolably as I n^eant fo^keep my secret, I can refuse you, ma- 
dam, nothing ; — that lady — ^is the daughterof Sir John Belmont!— 
of my father!' ' 

^ Gracious Heaven I ' cried I,?1nvbltin(ariiy laying my hand on his 
arm, ' youiare then'— *my irot^r, I would have said, but my voice 
fhiled me, and I bnr^t f hto t^ars. 

*Oy tiiadam,' ciled he, ' what does this mean? — what can thus 
distress you?' 

I could not answer, but held out my hand to him. He seemed 
greatly surprised, and'lalked in high terms of my condescension. 
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* Spare yourself,' cried I, wiping my eyes, 'spare yourseirthis 
mistake, — you have a right to adi I can do for you -, the similarity of 
our circumstances — ' 

We wiere then interrupted 6y the entrance of Mrs. Selwyn^; and 
Mr. Macartney, finding no probability of our being left alohe, was 
obliged to take leave, though^ I believe, very relactanlly, while in 
such suspense. ^ 

Mrs. Selwyn, then, by dint of interrogatories, drew ftom me the 
state of this affair. She is so penetrating, that there is no possibility 
of evading to give her satisfaction. 

Is not this a strange event ? Good Heaven ! how little did I think 
that the visits I so unwillingly paid at Mr. Branghton's would 
have introduced meHo so near a relation ! I will never again regret 
the time I spent in town this summer : a circumstance so fortunate 
will always make me think of it with pleasure. 

¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ ¥ 

I have Just received your letter, — and it has almost broken piy 
heart! — Osir! the illusion is over, indeed! how vainly have I 
flattered, howr miserably deceived myself ! Long since, doubtful of 
the situation of my heart, I dreaded a scrutiny ^ but now, now that 
I have so long escaped, I began, indeed, to think my safety en- 
sured, to hope that my fears were causeless, and to believe that 
my good opinion and esteem of Lord Orville might be owned with- 
out suspicion, and felt without danger ^ — miserably deceived, 
indeed! His sight is baneful to my repose^ — his society is 
death to my future tranquillity! O, Lord Orville! could I have 
believed that a friendship so grateful to my heart, so soothing to 
my distresses, — a friendship, wl|ich, in every respect, did me so 
much honour, would only serve to embitter all my future moments! 
— ^What a Istrange, what an unhappy circumstance, that my grati- 
tude, though so Justly excited, should be so fatal to my peace ! 

Yes, sir^ I will quit him ; — would to ]B[eaven I could at this mo- 
ment I without seeing him again,-;- without trusting to my now 
conscious emotion ! — O, Lord Orville, how little do you Jcnow the 
evils I owe to you ! how little suppose that, when most dignified 
by your attention, I was most to fie pitied,--and when most exalted 
by your notice, you were most my enemy ! 

You, sir, relied upon my ignorance •, -^ I, ajas, upon your ex- 
perience^ and, whenever I doubted the weakness of my heart, the 
idea \h9Xy0u did not suspect it, reassured me, restored my courage, 
and confirmed my ei^or ! — Yet am I most sensible of the kindness 
of your silence. 

O sir! why have I ever quitted you? why been exposed to danglers 
to which I am so ynequal ? . 

But I will leave this place, leave Lord Orville,— leave him, per-' 
haps, for ever! — No mattery your counsel, your goodness, may 
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teach me how to recover the peace and ttie serenity of which my 
unguarded folly has beguiled me. To you alone do lirust, — in you 
alone confide, for every future hope I may form. 

The more I consider Ibe parting with Lord Orville, the less for- 
titude do I feel to hear the separation \ — the friendship he has 
shown me,— his pqliteness, — his sweetness of manners, — his con- 
cern in my affairs, — his solicitude to oblige me,--^ll, aU to be 
given up!^- 

No, I cannot tell him I aoi going, — I dare not trust myself to 
take leave of him, — I will run away without seeing him : — im- 
plicitly will I follow your advice, avoid his sight, and shun his so- 
ciety! 

To-morrow morning I wiU set off for Berry HiU. Mrs. Selwyn 
and Mrs. Beaumont shall alone know my intention. And to-day 
— I will spend in my own room. The readiness of ihy obedience 
is the oiUy atonement I can offer for the weakness which caDs for its 
exertion. 

Can you, will you, most honoured, most dear sii^ sole prop by 
which the poor Evelina is supported,— can you, withouf reproach, 
without displeasure, receive the child you have so carefully reared, 
— from whose education better fruit might have been expected, and 
who, blushing for her unworlhiness^ fears to meet the eye by which 
she has been cherished? — yes, I am sure you. will ! Your Evelina's 
errors are those of the judgment^ and ygu, I well know, pardon aU 
but those of the heart I 



LETTER LXXIL 



Evelina in continuation. 



Glifkm, Ootoberf. 

I have only time, iny dearest sir, for three words, to overtake 
ttiy last letter, and prevent your expecting me immediately j Ibr, 
when I communicated my' intention l6 Mrs. Selwyn, she would not 
hear of it, and declared it would be higlily ridiculdus for me (o go 
before I received an answer to my intelligence concerning the jour- 
Dey from Paris. She has, therefore, insisted upon my waiting till 
your next letter arrives. I hop| you will not be displeased at my 
compliance, though it is rather against my own Judgmeiift : but 
Mrs. Selwyn quite overpowered me with the force of her arguments. 
I will, Jiowever, see very little of Lord Orville^ I will nfever come 
down stairs 'before breakfast^ give up all my walks jn the garden; 
seat myself next to Mrs. Selwyt^ ; and not merely avoid his conver- 
sation, but shun his presence. 1 will exert all the prudence add all 
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the resolution in my power to prevent this short delay ft'om giving 
you any further uneasiness. 

Adieu, my dearest sir. I shall not now leave GliAon till I have 
your directions. 



LETTER LXXIII. 

Evelina in continuation. 



Oe toiler 3. 



Yesterday, from the time I received your kind, though heart- 
piercing letter, I kept my room, — for I was equally una6le and 
unwilling to see Lord Orville ^ but this morning, finding I seemed 
destined to pass a few days longer here, I endeavoured to calm my 
spirits, and to appear as usual ; though I determined to avoid him 
to the utmost of my power. Indeed, as I entered the parlour, when 
called to breakfast, my thoughts were so much occupied with your 
letter, that I felt as much confusion at his sight as if he had him- 
self been informed of its contents. , 

Mrs. Beaumont made me a slight compliment upon my reco- 
very, for I had pleaded illness to excuse keeping my room : Lady 
Louisa spoke not a word ; but Lord Orville, little imagining himself 
the cause of my indisposition, inquired concerning my health with 
the most distinguishing t)olitene8s. I hardly made any answer ; and 
for the first time since I have been here, contrived to sit at somei 
distance from him. 

I could not help observing that my reserve surprised him , yet 
he persisted in his civilities , and seemed to wish to remove it. But 
I paid him very little attention ; and the moment breal^f^st Was over, 
instead of taking a book, or walking in the garden, I retircfd to m^ 
own room. . \ ' 

Soon after, Mrs. Selwyn c^me to tell me that Lprd OfviHte had 
been proposing I should take ah airing, and persuading her to ftet 
him drive us both in his i^eton. She deli verged the message with 
an archness that made me blu^h ; and added, that an airing in my 
Lord Orville's carriage could not fail to revive my spirits. Thcre^ 
is no possibility of escaping her discernment^ she has frequently ral- 
lied me upon his lordship's attention, — and, alas!— *upoii the plea- 
sure with which I have received it! However, I absolutely refused* 
the offer. ^ ' 

* Well,' said she, laughing, ^I cahnot just now indulge you with 
any solicitation-, for, to tell you the truth, I bXk^ business to trains- 
act at the Wells, and am glad to be excused myself. I would ask 
you to walk ^Ih mc: — but since Lord On^ille is revised, I have 
not th^ presumption to hope tor success.' 
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^ Indeed,' cried I, ^ yoa are mistaken; I will attend you with 
pleasure." 

^O rare coquetry I' cried she *, ^ surely it must be inherent in our 
sex, or it could not have been imbibed at Berry Hill.* 

I had not spirits to answer her, and therefore put on my bat and 
cloak in silence. 

4 presume,' continued she, drily, ^his lordship may walk with us.' 

^ If so, madam,' said I, ' you will have a companion, and I will 
stay at home.' 

^ My dear child,' cried she, ' did you bring the certificate of your 
birth with you.' 

^Dear madam, no!' 

^ Why, then, we shall Aever be known again at Berry Hill.' 

I felt too conscious to enjoy her pleasantry : but I believe she was 
determined to torment me, for she asked if she should inform Lord 
Orville that I desired him not to be of the party? 

^ 3y no means, madam \ but, indeed, I had rather not walk mj^self.' 

'My dear,' cried she, ' I really do not know yctu this jnerning, — 
you have certainly been taking a lesson of Lady Louisa.' 

She then went down stairs; but presently returning, told me she 
had acquainted Lord Orville that I did not choose to go out in the 
phaeton, but preferred a wa)k, tete-iirteVe with her, by way of ^a- 

I said nothing, but was really vexed. She bad me go down stairs, 
and said she would follow me immediately. 

Lord Orville<met me in the hall. ^ I fear,' said he, ' Miss AnyiUe 
is nat yet quite well?' and he would have taken my hand, but I 
turned from him, and, courtesying slightly, went into the parlour. 

, Mrs. Seaumont and Lady Louisa ,were at work ,- Lord Merton was 
ticking with the latter ; for he has now made his peace, and is again 
received' into favour. 

I seated myself, as usual, by the window. Lqrd Orville, in a 
few minutes,.,came to me, and said, ' Why is Miss AnviUe so grave?' 

^ Not grave, my lord,' said I^ ^ only stupid ;' and I took tip a book. 

' You will go,' sfldd he, after a short pause, ^ to the assembly to- 
night?' . 

* No, my lord, certainly not.' 

' Neither ttien will I ; for I should be sorry to sully the remem- 
l^rance I have of the happiness I enjoyed ^t the last.' . 

Mrs. Selwyn then coming in, general inquiries were made to all 
but me of who would go to the assembly? Lord Orville instantly 
dedared he had letters to write at home ; but every one else settled 
to go. . 

I then hastened Mrs. Selwyn away, though not before she had 
said to Lord Orville, ' Pray, has your lordship obtained Miss Anville's 
leav6 to favour us with your company ?' 
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' I hate not, madam/ answered he, ^ had (he fanity to ask it.' 

During our walk, Mrs. Selwyn tormented me unmercifully. She 
told me, that since I declined any addition to our party, I must, 
doubtless, be conscious of my ownipowers of entertainment^ and 
begged me therefol'e to exert them freely. I repented a thousand 
times having consented to ^alk alone with her : for though I made 
thts most painful efforts to appear in spirits, her raillery quite over- 
powered me. 

We went first to the pump-room. It was full of company -, and 
the moment we entered, I heard a murmuring of ThaCs she! and 
to my great confusion, I saw every eye turned towards me. I pulled 
my hat over my face, And by the assistance of Mrs. Sdwyb, en- 
deavoured to screen myself from observation : nevertheless^ I found 
I was so much (he object of general a^ention, that I (intreated her 
to hasten away. But, unfortunately, she had entered into conversa- 
tion, very earnestly, with a gentleman of her acquaintance, and 
would not listen to me \ but said, that if I was tired of waiting, I 
might walk on to the Tnillinqr's with the Miss Watkins, two young 
ladies I had seen at Mrs^ Beaumont's, who were going thither. 

I accepted the offer very readly, and away we went. But we had 
not gone three yards before we were followed by a party of young 
men, who took every possible opportunity of looking at us, and, as 
they walked behind, talked aloud. In a manner at once unintelli- 
gible and absurd. ^Tes,' cried one, ^ 'tis certainly she!-^mark' but 
her blushing cheek!'' 

* And then her eye^^her downcast eye!'' — cried another. 

* True, O most true,' said a third^ ^ every beauty is her ow/i.' 

^ But then,' said the first, ^ her mm<i,-HQOw the difficulty is to 
find out the truth of tfiat^ for she, will not say a word.' 

'She is timid,'' answered. another;'/ mark but h^^ timid air.' 

During this conversatioh we walked on silent and quick ; as we 
knew not to whom it was particularly addressed, we wlere all equally 
ashamed, and equally desirous to avoid such unaccountable obser- 
vations. 

Soon after we were caught Ih a shower of rain. We hurried oh ; 
and these gentlemen, following us, offered their services in the most 
pressing manner, begging us to make use of their arms ; and, while 
I almost ran, in order to avoid their impertinence, I was suddenly 
met by Sir Clement Willoughby ! 

We both started : ' Good God ! ' h^ exclaimed, ' Miss AnviUe ! ' 
and then regarding my tormentors ^ith an air of displeasure, he 
earnestly inquired if any tbjing had al^med lito?' 

'No, no,' cried I; for I found no difficulty now to disengage 
ipyself from these youths, who, probably, concluding from the com- 
manding air of Sir Ciemeiit that he had a right to protect me, quietl]^ 
gave way U> him, and entirely quitted us. 
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With his osual impetuosity he then began a thousamd ioquiries, 
accompaDied with as many compliments; and he told me that he 
arrived at Bristol but this morning, which Jie had entirely devoted 
to endeavours to discover where I lodged. 

'Did you lLnow,^then,' said I, 'thati wasat^Hstol?' 
. ' Would to Heaven/ cried he, ' thai I coiJd remain in ignorance 
of your proceedings with the same, contentment you do of mine! 
then should I not for ever journey upon the wings of Hope to meet 
my own despair ! You caniy)t e.ven jqdge of Ihe cruelty of my ikte; 
for the ease and serenity of yoiyr mind iaoapacitate you froooi, feeling 
Cor the agitation of mine i' 

The ease and serenijly of my mind ! alas, how little ^ I merit 
those words I ' 

\ But/ added he, ' had accident brought me hither, had / not 
knowa of your journey, the voice of fav^ would have proclaimed it 
to me instantly upon my arrival.' ^ 

' The voice p^ fame V repeated I. 

' Yes, for yours^ was the first name 1 heard at the pump-room. 
But had I not heard your naq^e, ^uch a description CQiiU have 
painted no one else<.V 

'Indeed,! said I^ 'I do not understand you.' But just then ar* 
riving at the milliner's, our conversation ended; for Miss WaOuns 
called me to look at caps and ribbons. 

Sir Gliement, however, has theyart of being always a^ hovie^ he 
was very soon engaged, as busily as ourselves, in looking at lace 
ruffles ; yet he took an opportiinity of saying to me, in a low, Yoice, 
^ How charmed I em to see yojii look so well ! I was told you were 
ill; —but I never saw you in better hesjih, — ^never more infiailely 
lovely!' . ^'^ , 

I turned away to exaii)ine the ribbops, ^nd soon after ^rs. Sel- 
wyn made her appearance. I found that she was acquainted with 
Sir Clement, and her manner of ^eakiqg tQ him oopvinced me that 
he was a favourite with her. 

When their mutual compliments were over, she turned lo me, 
and said^ ^ Pray, Miss Anville, how long can'you live without nou- 
rishment?' , 

/ indeed, ma^m,' said I, laughing, ^ I have qever tried.' 

^ Jfecause so ^opg^ and no longer,; answer^ she, ' you may reociain 
at Bristol.' 

\ Why, what is th0 inatter^ ma^am?' . 

* The matter I —why, all the ladi^ are at open war with you, — 
the whole pump-rpom is in confusion ; and you, innocent as you 
pretend; to look, ari^ the cau^e. powevpr, if you take my adirice, 
you will ^ very careful bow y^ eat aed driok during your slay/ 

I begged her to explain hj^rself : and she then told me that a copy 
of verses had been dropped in the pumprroomy and read Ih^ere 
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aloafl : ^The betotfes of (be Wells/ saM ^he, ^are all mentioned, 
but you are the TeDos to Whom the prize is giyen.^ 

' Is It then possible/ cried Sir Qement, ^ that you have not seen 
these yerses?' 

* I hardly Unow/answered I, ' whether any body has/ 

^ I assure you/ said Mrs. Selwyn, \ if you give me the inyention 
of them, you 0o me an honour I by no means deserve.' 

^I wrote down in my taf^lets/ said Sir Clement, 'the sdanzas 
y^hich concern Miss Anville this tnoming at the pump-room ; and 
I will do myself the honour of copying them for her this evening.' 

* iut why the part that concerns Miss Anvifle7'' said Mrs. Sel- 
wyn : * did you ever see her before this morning?* 

' yes,' answered he, ' I have had that happiness frequently at 
Captain Mirvan's. Too, too frequenlly I ' ^dded he, in a low voice, 
as Mrs. Selwyn turned to the milliner : and k% soon as she was oc- 
cupied in examining some trimmings, he came to me, and, fihnQ«rt 
whether I would or not, entered into conversation with me. 

'I have a thousand things,''cried his, 'to say to you. Pray where 
afeyou?' 

' With Mrs. Selwyn, sir.' 

^ Indeed ! then, for pnce, chance is my friend. And how long 
have you been hfere?' 

* About three weeks.' 

^Good Heaven! what an anxious search have I had to discover 
your abode *sihce you so suddenly left' town ! Th& termagant Ma- 
dame Duval* refused me all intelligence. O Miss Antille, did yoH 
know what I have endured ! the sleepless, restless state of suspense 
I have been tortured with, you could not, all cruel as you ^re, you 
could not have received me with such frigid indifferenee ! ' 

'jReceiVe^you, sir!"* 

* Why, is not my visit to you7 Do you think I should have made 
this journey but for the happiness of a^aln seeing you ?' 

' Indeed it is possible I might,— since so many othersf do.' 

* Crue(> cruel girl ! you know that I adore you ! you hnow you 
are the mistress of my soul, and arbitress of my fate !' 

Mrs. Selwyn then advancing to us, he assumed a more disenga- 
ged air, and asked if he should not have the pleasure of seeing her 
in the evening at the ;8issembly? 

^ O yes,' cried she, ' we shall certainly be there ; so you may bring 
the verses with you, if Miss Anville can wait for them «o long.' 

* I hope, then,' returned he, ' that you will do me the honour to 
dance with me?' 

I thanked him, but said I should not be at the assembly. 
'Not be at the assembly ! ' cried Mrs. Selwyn : * why, have you 
too letters to write ?^ 
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She looked at md with a gigDiflcant archaess that miule me co- 
lour ; and I hastily answered, ^ No, iadeed, ma'am^ ! ' 

' You have net ! ' cried she, yet more drily \ ^ theo pray, my dear, 
do you stay at home to help^ — or to hinder others?' 

^Todo neither, ma'am,' answered I, in much confusion; ^so,if 
jou please, I will not stay at home.' 

' You allow me, then,' saidSir Clement, ^ to hope tot the honour 
of your hand?' 

I only bowed, — ^for the dread of Mrs. Selwyn's raillery made me 
Bot dare refuse him. 

Soon after this we walked home : Sir Clement accompanied us; 
and the conversation that passed between Mrs. Selwyn and him was 
supported in so lively a linanner, that I should have been much en- 
tertained had my mind been more at ease : but, alas ! I could think 
of nothing but the capricious, the Unmeaning appearance which the 
idteration in my conduct must make in the eyes of Lord Ortille. 
And much as I wish to avoid him, greatly as I desire to save myself 
from having my weakn^ known to him, — ^yet I cannot endure to 
incur his ill opinion ; — ^and unacquainted as he is with the reasons 
by which I am actuated, how can he fail contemning a change to 
him so unaccountable? 

As we eiftered the garden, he was the flrst object we saw. He ad- 
vanced to meet us \ and I could not help observing, that at sight of 
each oth^ both he and Sir Clement changed cplour. 

We went into the parlour, where we found the same party ve 
had left. Mrs. Selwyn presented Sir Qlemdut to Mrs. Beaumont; 
Iiady Louisa aQ4 Lord Merton he seemed well acquaiatiid with al- 
ready. 

The convejcsation was upon the general subjects .of the weather, 
the company at the Wells, and the news of the day. But Sir Cle- 
ment, drawing his chair next to mine, took every opportunity of 
addressing himself to me in particular. 

I could pot but remark the striking difference oXhis attention and 
that of Lord Orville ; the latter has such gentleness of manners, such 
delicacy of conduct, and an air so respectfhl, that, when he flatters 
most, he never distresses; and when he most confers honour, ap- 
pears to receive it ! The former dbtrudes his attention, and forces 
mine V it is so pointed, that it always confuses nrie, and so public, 
that it attracts general notice. Indeed, I ha|e sometimes thought 
that he would rather \nsh^ than dislike to have his partiality for me 
known, as he takes great care to prevent my being spoken to bv 
any but himself. 

When at length he went away, Lord Qrville took his seat, and 
said, with a half smile, ' Shall / call Sir Clement,— or will/ou call 
me an usurper for taking this place? — ^You make me no answer ?-- 
Must I then suppose that Sir Clement—' 
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^ It is little worth your lordship's while/ said I, ^ to suppose any 
thing upon so insignificant an occasion.* 

* Pardon me,' cried he ^r— ' to me nothing is insignificant in which 
you are concerned.' 

To (his I made no answerj neither did he say any thing more 
till the ladies retired to dress : and (h^p, when I would have followed 
them, he stopped me, saying, ^One moment, I entreat you!' 

I turned hack, and he went on, — * I greatly fear that I have heen 
so unfortunate as to ofTend you ; yet so repugnant to my very soul 
is the idea, that I know not how to suppQse it possible I can unwit- 
tingly have done the thing in thQ world that, designedly, I would 
wish to avoid.' 

' No, infjieed, my lord, you have not,' said I. 

*' You sigh ! ' cried he, taking my hand ; ' would to Heaven I were 
the sharer of your uneasiness, whencesoever it springs ! with what 
earnestness would I not struggle, to alleviate it ! — Tell me, my dear 
Miss Anville, — my new-adopted sister, my sweet and most amiable 
friend! — teltine, I beseech you, if I can afford you any assistance?' 

^None, none, my lord,' cried I, withdrawing my hand, an^ 
moving towards the 4oor. 

^ Is it then impossible I can serve you ? — Perhaps you wish to see 
Mr* Macarlpey again?' 

'No, my lord.' And I held the door open. 

^ I am not, I own, sorry for (hat. Yet, oh ! Miss AnvHle, there is 
a question, — there is a conjecture^ — I know not how to mention, 
because I dread the result ! — But I see you are in haste ^—perhaps* 
in the eveping I may h^ve the honour of a longer conversa- 
tion. — ^Yet one thing will you have the goodness to allow me to 
ask? Did you, this morning, when you went to the Wells,— md you 
know whom you should meet there ? ' , 

' Who, my lord? ' 

' I h^% your pardon a thousand times fora curiosity so unlicensed^ 
— but I will say no mbre at present.' 

He bowed, expecting roe to go; - and then, with quick steps, but 
a heavy heart, I came to my own room. His question, I am sure, 
meant Sir Qement Willoughby ; and had I Hot imposed upon myself 
the severe task of avoiding, tlying Lord Orvilie with all my power, 
I would instantly have satisfied him of my ignorance of Sir Cle- 
ment's journey. AnH yet more did I long to say something of the 
assembly, since I found he depended upon my spending the evening 
at home. 

I did not go down stairs again till the family was assembled to 
dinner. My dress, I saw, struck Lord Orvilie with astonishment; 
and I was myself so much ashamed of appe0ring whimsical and 
unsteady, that t could not look up. 
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^ I tfhderstood,* said Mrs. BeaomoDt, / ttaat.Miss Anville did not 
gQ out this evening.' ^ 

^ Her intention in the morning/ said Mrs. Selwyn, ^ was to stay 
at faome^ but there is a fascinating power in an assembly ^ which, 
up6n second thoughts, is not to be resisted/ 

' The assembly ! ' eried Lord Orville ; ^ are you then going to the 
assembly?' 

I made no answer ^ and we all took our places at table. 

It was not without di0icolty that I contrived to giy&jup my usual 
seat; 'but I ^as determined to adhere to the promise in my yester- 
day's letter, though I saw that Lord Orville seemed quite confounded 
at my visible endeavours to avoid him.. 

After dinner, we all went into the (trawing-room together, as 
there were no gcnOeillen to detain hi« lordship; and then, before I 
could place myself out of his way, he said, ^Tou are tlien really 
going to the assembly ? — May I ask if you shall dance?' 

' I believe not, — my lord.' , 

* If I did not fear,' continued he, Mhatyou ^ould be tired of the 
same partner at two following assemblies, I would give up my 
letter-writing till to-morrow evening, apd solicit the hoooar of 
yourhadid.' 

^ If I ^ dance,' said I, in great confusion, VI believe I am t^n- 
gaged*' 

^ Engaged ! ' cried he, with eaitiestnessF^^IMay I ask to Wbom ?' 

t To — Sir CFement WiUoughby, my lord.' 

He said nothing, but looked very Ultle pleased, and did ncTt ad- 
dress himself to me any more all the afternoon. O sir! — thus si- 
tuated|. how comfortless were the feelings of your Evelina ! 

Early in the evening, with his accustomed assiduity. Sir Cle- 
ment came to conduct us to the assembly. He soon contrived to 
seat himself next me, and, in a low voice, paid me so many com- 
pliments, that I knew not which way to look. 

Lord Orville hardly spoke a word, and his countenance was grave 
and thoughtfdl ; yet, whenever I raised my eyes, his, I perceived, 
were directed towards me, though instantly, upon meeting mine, 
he looked another way. 

In a short time. Sir Clement, taking from his pocket a f&lded 
paper, said, almost in a whisper, ' Here, loveliest of women, yoa 
will see a faint, an unsuccessful attempt to paint the object of 
all my adoration ! yet, weak as are the lines for the purpose, I 
envy beyond expression the happy mortal who has dared make the 
feffort.' 

*' I will look at them,' said I, 'some other tin^e.' For conscious 
that I was observed by I^ord Orville, I could not bear he should see 
me take a written paper, so privately offered, from Sir Clement. 
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But Sir Clemeot is an impracticable man, and I never succeeded in 
any attempt to frustrate vi^hatever he had planned. 

* No/ said he, still in a whisper, * you must take them now, while 
Lady Louisa is away (for she and Mt§. Selwyn were gone up stairs 
to Qoish their dress), as she must by no means see them.' 

'Indeed,' said I, ^I h$ye no intention to show them.' 

'But the only way,' answered he, ' to avoid suspicion, is to take 
them in her absence. I would have read Ihem aloud myself, but 
that they are not proper to be seen by any body in this house, your- 
self and Mrs. SeFs^n excepted.' 

Then again he presented me the paper, which I now was obliged 
to lake, as I found declining it was vain. But I was sorry that this 
action should be seen, and the whispering rerioarked, though the 
purport of the conversation was left to conjecture. 

As I held it in my hand, Sir Clement leased me to look at it im- 
mediately ; and lild me, the reason he could not produce the lines 
publicly was, that among the ladies who were mentioned, and 
supposed to be rejected, was Lady Louisa Larpent. I am much 
concerned at this circumstance , as I cannot doubt but that it 
will renfder me more disagreeable to her than ever if she should 
hear of it. 

I will noVcopy the verses, which Sir Clement would not let me 
rest till I had read. 

See last advadee, wHh bashful grace. 

Downcast eye, and blushing cheek. 
Timid air, and beauteous face, 

Anville,— whom the Graces seek. 
Though ev'ry beauty is her own« 

And though her mind each virtue fills, 
Anville,— to her power unknown, ' 

Artless strikes,— unconscious kills. 

I am sure, my dear sir, you will not wonder that a panegyric 
such as this should, in reading, give me the greatest confusion ^ 
and, unfortunately, before I had finished it the ladies returned. 

* What have you there, my dear?' said Mrs. Selwyn. 

^ Nothing, ma'am,' saia I, hastily folding, and putting it in my 
pocket.' 

* And has nothing,' cried she, ' the power of rouge?' 

I made no answer : a deep sigh, which escaped Lord Orville at 
that moment, reacbifd my ears, and gave me sensations — which I 
dare not mention ! 

Lord Merton then handed Lady Louisa and Mrs. Beaumont to the 
letter's carriage. Mrs. Selwyn led the way to Sir Clement's, who 
handed me in after her. 

During the ride I did not once speak ^ but when I came to the 
assembly room, Sir Clement took care that I should not preserve my 
silence. He asked me immediately to dance; I begged him to excuse 
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me, and seek soip« otber partner. Bat, on the contrsoy, he told 
me, he was very glad I would sit cUU], as he had a milUoo of things 
(o say to me. 

He then began to tell me how much he had suffered from absence; 
how greatly be was alarmed when he.heard I had left town; ao<4how 
crnelly difficult he had found it to trace mf ; which, at last, he could 
only do by sacrificing another wedc to Captain Miryan. 

'^ And Howard Grove,' continued he, ' which, at my first visit, I 
thought the most delightful spot upon earth, now appeared to me 
the most dismal : the face of the country seemed ritered : the walks, 
which I had thought most pleasant, were now most stupid : Lady 
Howard, who had appeared a cheerfUl and respectable old lady, 
now appeared in the common John Trot style of otjier aged dames : 
Mrs. Mirvan, whom I had esteemed as an amiable piece of stilHife, 
DOW becapie so insipid, that I could hardly keep awake In her com- 
pany : the daughter too, whom I had regarded as^^ good-humoured, 
pretty sort of a girl, now seemed too insignificant for notice : and as 
to the captain, I had always thought him a booby,— but now he 
appeared a savage ! ' 

^ Indeed, Sir Clement/ cried I, angrily, ' I will not bear you 
speak thus of my best friends.' 

^ I beg your pardfon/ said he ; ^ but the contrast of my two visits 
was teo striking not to be mentioned.' 

He then asked what I thought of the verses. 

' Either,' said I, * they are written ironically, or by some madman.' 

Such a profusion of compliments ensued, that I was obliged to 
propose dancing in my own defence. * When we stood up, I in- 
tended,' said he, ^ to have discovered the author by his looks ; but 
I find you so much the general loadstone of attention, that my 
suspicions change their object every moment. Surely you must 
yourself have some knowledge who he is?' 

I told him no. Yet, my dear sir, I must own to you I have no 
doubt but that Mr. Macartney must i>e the author^ no one else 
would speak of me so partially ^ and, indeed, his poetical turo puts 
it, with me, beyond dispute. * 

He a^ed me a thousand questions concerning Lord Orville \ how 
long he had been at Bristol?— what time I had spent at Clifton?— 
whetlier he rode out every morning? — whether 1 ever trusted my- 
self in a phaeton ^ — and a multitude of other inquiries, aU tending 
to discover if I was honoured with much of his lord^p'^ attention, 
and allitfade with his usual freedom and impetuosity. 

Fortunately, as I much. wished to retire early. Lady Louisa makes 
a point of being the first who quits the rooms, and therefore we 
got home in very tolerable time. 

Lord Orvilie's reception of us was grave- and cold : far from dis- 
tinguishing me, as usual, by particular civilities, Lady Louisa her- 
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self could not have seen me enter the room mih more frigid un- 
concern, nor have more scrupulously avoids honouring me with 
any notice. But chiefly J was struck to /see, that he suffered Sir 
Clement, who staid supper, to sit between us, without aioy effort to 
prevent him, though, tiU then, he had seeined to be even tenacious 
of a scat next mine. 

This Utile circuttistance affected me more than I can express : yet 
I endeavoured to rejoice at it, since neglect and indjifference from 
him may be my best friends. — But alas !— so suddenly, so abruptly 
to forfeit his attention! — to los% his friendship !r--0 sir, these 
thoughts pierced my soul! — ^scarce could I keep my seat; for not 
all my efforts could restrain the tears from trickling down my 
cheeks : however, as Lord Oryille saw them not, for Sir Clen^ent's 
head was constantly between us, I tried to collect my spiri^, and 
succeeded so far as to keep my place with decency till Sir Clement 
took leave ^ and then, not daring to trust my eyes to meet those of 
Lord Orville, I retired. 

I have been writing ever since : for, certain that I could not 
sleep, I would not go to bed. Tell me, my dearest sir, if you pos- 
sibly can, tell me that you approve my change of conduct, — teli me 
that my altered behaviour to Lord Orville is right, — that my flying 
his society, and avoiding his civilities, are actions which you would 
have dictated. — Tell me this, and the sacrifices I have made will 
comfort me in the midst of my regret, — for j\ever, never can I cej^e 
tp regret that I have lost the friendship of Lord Orville! — O sir, I 
have slighted, — have rejected,*^have thrown it away.! — ^No matter, 
— it was an honour I merited not to preserve \ and now I see, — that 
my mind was unequal to austaiQing it without danger* 

Yet so strong is the desire you have ipplanted in me to act with 
uprightness and propriety, thaC, hpwever the weakness of my heart 
may distress and afflict me, it will nevcr^^ I humbly trust, render me 
wilfully culpable. The wish of doing well governs every other^as 
far as concerns my conduct, — for am I noiyour cfajyid ! — the creature 
of your own forming ! — Y^t, O sir, friend, parent of my heart! — my 
feelings are all at war with my auties! and, while I must struggle to 
acquire seKrapprobfitiOn, Boy peace, ipy happii^ess, my hopes,— 
— are lost! 

'Tis you alone can compose a mind so cruelly agitated : you, I 
well know, can feel pity for the weakness to which you are a 
stranger ; and, though you blame the affliction, spothe and comfort 
the afflicted. 
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LETTER LXXIV. 

f 

Mr. ViLLARs TO Evelina. 

flerry Hill, Oct. 3. 

Your fast communication, my dearest chiid, is indeed astonishing ; 
(hat an acknowledged daughter and heiress of Sir John Belmont 
should be at Bristol, and still my^velina bear the name of Anville, 
is to me inexplicable : yet the mystery of the letter to Lady Howard 
prepared itae to expect something extraordinary upon sir John Bel- 
mont's refturn to England. 

Whoever' this young lady may be, it is certain she now takes a 
place to which you have a right indisputable. An after marriage I 
never heard of; yet, supposing such a one to have happened. Miss 
Evelyn was certainly the first wife, and therefore her daughter must, 
at least, be entitled to the name of Belmont. 

Either there are circumstances in this affair at present utterly in- 
comprehensible, or else sonie strange and most atrocious fraud has 
been practised : which of these two is the case it dOw behoves us to 
inquire. 

My reluctance to this ^ep gives way to my conviction of its pro- 
priety, ^nce the reputation of your dear and much-injured mother 
must now eit!her be fully cleared from blemish, or receive its final 
and indelible wound. 

The public appearance of a daughter of Sir John Belmont will 
revive the remembrance of Miss Evely n'^story in all who have heard 
it, —who the mother was will be universally demanded, — and if any 
other Lady Belmont shoidd be named, the birth of my Evelina will 
receive a stigma, against which, honour, truth, and innocence, may 
appeal in vain!-^a stignia, which will eternally blast the fair'fiime 
of her virtuous mother, and cast upon her blameless self the odium 
of a title, which not all ber purity can rescue from established shame 
and dishonour! . ' 

No, my dear child, no ; I will not quietly suflfer the ashes of your 
mother to be treated with ignominy ! her spotless character shall be 
justified to the world — her marriage shall be acknowledged, and her 
t^hild shafi bear the name to which she is lawfully entitled. 

It is true that Mrs. Mirvan would conduct this affair with tnore 
delicacy than Mrs. Selwyn ; yet, perhaps, to save time is of all con- 
siderations the most important, since the longer this mystery is 
suffered to continue, the more difficult may be rendered its ex- 
planation. The sooner, therefore, you can set out Tor town, the less 
fbrmidable will be your task. 

Let not your timidity, my dear love, depress your spirits : I shall, 
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indeed, tremble for you atja meeling so singular and so affecting^ 
yet there can be not doubt of the si^ccess of your application : I en« 
close a letter from your unhappy mother, written and reserved 
purposely for this occasion : Mrs. Clinton too, whoaitfi^ided her in 
her last illness, must accompany you to town.*— But, without any 
other certificate ofyourbfrth that which you carry in your coun- 
tenance, as it could not be effected -by artifice, so it cannot admit of 
a doubt. 

An4 now, my Evelina, committed at length to the care of your 
real parent, regeive the fervent prayers, wishes, and blesstegs, of 
him who so fondly adopted you ! 

May'st thou, child ot my bosom ! may'st thou, in this change 
6f situation, experience no change of disposition ! but receive with 
humility, and support with meekness, the elevation to which thou 
art rising ! May thy manners, language, and deportment, all evince 
that modest equanimity, and cheerful gratitude, which not merely 
deserve, but dignify prosperity ! May'st thou to the la$t moments 
of an unb]en;ti$hed life, retain thy genuine simplicity, thy singleness 
of heart, thy guileless sincerity ! And may'st thou, stranger to os- 
tentation, and superior to insolence, with true greatness of soul 
sbine forth conspicuous only in beneficence ! 

Arthur Villars. 



LETTER LXXV. 

\ 

( Enclosed in the preceding letter. ) 

^ Lady Belmont to Sir John Belmont. 

In the firm hope that the moment bf anguish which approaches 
will prove the period of my sufflerings, oncemore I address myself 
to Sir John Belmont, in behalf of the child, who, if it survives its 
motlier, will hereafter be the bearer of this letter. 

Yet in what terms, — most cruel of men ! — can the lost Caroline 
address you, and not address you in vain? O, deaf to the voice of 
compassion— deaf to the sting 6f truth— deaf to every tie of honour 
-T-say, in what termsmay the lost Caroline address you, and not 
address you in vain ? • 

Shall I call you by the loved, the respected title of husband?— 
No, you disclaim it !— .the father of my infant?— No, you doom it 
to infamy! — the lover who rescued me from a forced marriage?' — 
No, you have yourself betrayed me ! — the friend from whom I hoped 
succour and protection? — ^No, you have consigned me to misery 6nd 
destruction ! 

O, hardened against every plea of justice, remorse, or pity ! how, 
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and in what manner, may I liope to move thee ? Is there one method 
I have left untried? remains there one resource unessayed? No! I 
Jiaye exhausted all the bitterness of reproach, and drained every 
sluice of c«mpassion ! 

Hopeless, and almost desperate, twenty times hate I flung away 
my pen ; — ^but the feelings of a mother, a mother agonizing for the 
fate of her child, again animating my coufage, as often ) have re- 
sumed it. 

Perhaps when I am no more, when the measure of my woes is 
completed, and the still, silent, iinreproaching dust has received 
my sad remains, — then, perhaps, when accusation is no longer to 
be feared, nor detection to be dreaded, the voi6e of equity and the 
cry of nature may be heard. 

Listen, O Belmont, to their dictates ! reprobate not your child, 
though yoa have reprobated its mother. The evils that are past, 
perhaps » when too late, you may wish to recall ; the young crea^ 
tore you have persecuted, perhaps, when too late, you niiay regret 
that you have destroyed ;--you may think with horror of the decep- 
tions you bate practised, and the pangs of remorse may follow me 
to the tomb :*r-0 Belmont, all my resentment softens into pity at tbe 
thought! what will f>ecome of thee, good Heayeir, when, with the 
eye of penitence, thou reviewest thy past conduct ! 

Hear, then, the solemn, the last addr€is, with which the un- 
happy Caroline will importune thee. 

If when the time of thy contrition arrives,- — ^for arrive it must!— 
when the sense of thy treachery shall rob thee of almost every other, 
— ^if then tl^ tortured heart shall sigh to expiate thy guilt, — ^mark 
the conditions upon which I leave thee my forgiveness. 

Thou knowest I am thy wife ! — clear then to the wwld the repu- 
tation thou hast sullied, and receive, as thy lawful successor, the 
child who will present thee this my dying request I 

The worthiest, the most benevolent, the best of men, to whose 
consoling kindness I owe the little tranquillity I have been able to 
preserve, haA^ plighted me his feith, that upon no other conditions 
he will part with his helpless charge. 

ShQuld'st thou, in the features of this deserted innocent, trace 
the resemblance of the wretched Ca^(^ine, — shou(d its face bear the 
marks of its birth, and revive in thy memory the image of its mother, 
wilt thou not, Belmont^ wilt thou not therefore reinounce it! — 
babe of my fondest affection ! for whom already I experience all the 
tenderness of maternal pity ! look hot like thy unfortunate mother, 
— lest the parient, whom the hand of death may spare, shall be 
snatched from thee by the more cruel means of unnatural antipathy ! 

I can write no more. The small share of serenity I have painfully 
acquired will not bear the shock of the dreadful ideas that crowd 
upon me. 
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Adieu,— for eyer !*— 

Yet, O!— ^lill I not, in this last £irew«ll, which thou will not 
read till eyery 9tonny passioii is extiacl, and the kind grave has 
emboaomed all my 8orrows,'^-4hall I not offer to the man, once so 
dear to me, a ray of cons(^tioA to those afllictioiisr he has in reserve? 
Suffer me, Ihen^ to tell.thee^ that my pity far exceeds my indigna- 
tioB^^-tlMl I will pray for thee in my last moments, and that the 
recollection of the love I once bore thee shall swallow up every 
othfer I ' 

Once more, adieu ! 

Caroline Belmont, 



LETTER LXXVI. 

EVEUNA TO THE &BV. HLk. YILLARS. 

Clifton, Got. S. 

This morning I saw from my window that Lord Orville was 
walking in the garden ; bat I would not go down stairs till breakfast 
was ready *, and then he paid me his compliments almost as coldly 
as Lady Louisa paid hers. 

I took my usual place, and Mrs. Beaumont, Lady Louisa, and 
Mrs. Selwyn, entered Into their usual conversation.*— Not so your 
Eirelina ! disregarded, silent, and melancholy, she sat like a cypher, 
who, to nobody belonging, by nobody was noticed. 

Ill brooking such a situation, and unable to support the neglect 
of Lord Orville, the moment breakfast was over I left the room, and 
was going up stairs 5 when. Very uni^easantly, I was stopped by Sir 
Clement Willoughby, who, flying into the hall, fH^evented my pro- 
ceeding. . V 

He inquired very paftioularly after my health, and entreated me 
to return into the parlour. Unwillingly I consented, but thought 
any thing preferable to continuing alone with h{m ; ind he would 
neither leave me, nor suffer me fp pass on. Yet, In returning, I 
felt not a little ashamed at appearing thus to take the visit of Sir 
CUement to myself. And, indeed, he endeavoured, by his manner 
of addressing me, to give it that air. 

He staid, I believe, an hour ^ nor woiBd he, perhaps, even then 
have gone, had not Mrs. Beaumoht broken up the party by pro-^ 
posing an airing in her coach. Lady Louisa consented to accompany 
her ^ but Mrs. Selwyn when applied to said, ^ If my lord orSir 
Clement will join us, I shall be happy to make one;— but really a 
trio of females will be nervous to the last degree. 

Sir Clement readily agreed to attend them-, indeed, he makesit 
I) is evident study to court the favour of Mrs. Beaumont. Lord Or- 
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Yille excused himself from goiag out ^ and I retired to my own 
room. Wbat he did with himself I know not, for 1 would not go 
down stairs till dinner was ready : his coldness, though my own 
change of behaviour had occasioned it, so cruelly depresses my 
spirits, that I know not how to support myself in his presence. 

At dinner, I found Sir Clement agam of the party. Indeed, he 
manages every thing his own way ; for Mrs. Beaumont, Ihough by 
no means easy to please, seemd quite at his disposal. 

The dinner, the afternoon, and the evening, were to me the most 
irksome imaginable : I was tormented by the assiduity of Sir Qe- 
ment, who not only took, but made opportunities of speaking to 
me, — and I was hurt, — O how inexpressibly hurt!— that Lord Or« 
viile not only forbore, as hitherto, seeking, he even neglected all 
occasions of talking with me!' 

I begin to think, my dear sir, that the sudden alteration in my 
behaviour was ill-judged and improper 4 ^r as I had received no 
offence, as the cause of the change was upon my account, not his, 
I should not haver assumed, so abruptly,^ a reserve for which I 
dared assign no reason, — nor have shunned his presence so ob- 
viously, without considering the strange appearance of such a con- 
duct. 

Alas, my dearest sir, that my reflections should always be too 
late to serve me! Dearly, indeed, do J purchase experience! and 
much I fear I shall suffer yet more severely, from the heedless in- 
discretion of my temper, ere I attain that prudence and considera- 
tion, which, by foreseeing distant consequences, may rule and direct 
in present exigencies.. ' 

Oct. 4ih« 

Yesterday morning every body rode out, except Mrs. Selwyn 
and myself^ pnd ym two sat for some time together in her room; 
but, as soon as I coukl, I quitted her to saunteitin the garden ; for 
she diverts herself so unmercifully with rallying me, either upon 
my gravity, or concerning Lord Orville, that I dread having any 
conversation with her. 

Here, I believe, I spent aa h(i|pr by myself; when, hearing the 
garden-gate open, I went into^n arbour at the end of a long walk, 
where ruminating, very unpleasantly, upon my future prospects, I 
remained quietly seated but a few minutes, before I was interrupted 
by Jhe appearance of Sir Clement Willoughby. 
. I started ; and would have left the arbour, but he prevented me. 
bideed, I am almost certain he had heard in the house where I was, 
as it is not otherwise probable he would have strolled down the 
garden alone. 

' Stop, stop,' cried he, ^ loveliest and most beloved of women, 
stop and hear me !' 

Then, making me keep my place, he sat down by me, and 
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would have takeD my band ; but I drew it back, and said I could 

not stay. 

^ Can yod, tben,' cried he, ^refuse me the smallest gratification, 
though but yesterday I almost suffered martyrdom for the pleasure 
of seeing you ?' 

* Martyrdom ! Sir Qement.' 

^ Yes, beauteous insensible ! marisyrdom : for did I not compel 
myself to be immured in a carriage, the tedious length of a whole 
morning, with the three most fatiguing women in England?' 

^ Upon my %ord, the ladies are extremely obliged to you.' 

^ 0,' returned he, ' they have, every one of them, so copious a 
share of their own personal esteem, that they have no right to repine 
at the failure of it in the world \ and, indeed, they will themselves 
be the last to discover it.' 

^ How little,' cried I,«^are those ladies ^ware of such severity 
from jom/' a *: 

' They are guarded,' answered he, * so happily and so securely 
by their own eonceit, Aat they are not aware of it from any body. 
O, Miss Anyille, to be torn away from/ou, in order to be shut up, 
with ttiemy — is there a human i^ing, except your cruel self, could 
forbear to pity me?' 

* I believe, Sir Clement, however hardly you may choose to 
judge of them, your situation, by the world in general, would 
rather have been envied than pitied.' 

^ The world in general,' answered he, ^ has the same opinion of 
them that I have myself : Mrs. Beaumont is every where laughed at. 
Lady Louisa ridiculed, and Mrs. Selwyn haled.' 

' Good God, Sir Clement, what^cruel strength of words do you 
use!" 

^ It is you, my angel, are to blame,, since yopr perfections have 
rendered their faults so glaring. I protest to you, during our whole 
ride, I thought the carriage drawn by snails. The absurd pride of 
Mrs. Beaumont, and the respect she exacts, are at once insufferable 
and stupifying : had I never before been in her company, I should 
have concluded that this had been her first airing from the herald's 
office, — and wished her nothing worse, than that it might also be 
the last. I assure you, that but for gaining (he freedom of her 
house, I WQuld fly her as I would plague, pestilence, and famine. 
Mrs. Selwyn, indeed, afforded some relief from this formality, but 
the unbounded licence of her tongue — ' 

* O, Sii* Clement, do you object to that?' 

* Yes my sweet reproacher, in a woman I do ^ in a woman \ 
think it intolerable. She has wit, I acknowledge, and more under- 
standing than half her sex put together \ but she keeps alive a per- 
petual expectation of satire, that spreads a general uneasiness among 
all who are in her presence \ and she talks so much, that even the 
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best things she says weary the attention. As to the litfle Louisa, 
His such a pretty piece of languor, that Uis almost crueL to' ^eak 
rationally about her-^else I should say, she is a mere compound of 
affectation, impertinence, and airs.* 

' I am quite amazed,' said I, ^ that with such opinions, you can 
behave to them all with so much attention and ciyility.' 

* CiYility ! my angel, — ^why I could worship, could adore them, 
only to procure myself a moment of your conversation ! Have you 
not seen me pay my court to the groiss Captain Mirvan, and the virago 
Madame Duval ! Were it possible that a ^reatufe so*tiorrid could 
be formed, as to partake of the worst qualities of all these characters, 
— ^a creature, who should have the haughtiness of Mrs. Beaumont, 
the brutality of Captain Mirvaa, the self-conceit of Mrs. SelWyn, the 
affectation of Lady Louisa, and the vulgarity of Madame Duval,—- 
even to such a monster as that I would pay* homage, and pour forth 
adulation, only to obtain one word, one lodlk from my adored Miss 
An vine !' 

^ Sir Clement,' said I, ^ you are greatly mistaken, if you suppose 
this duplicity of character recommends you to my good opinion. 
But I must take this opportunity of begging you nev^ more to talk 
to me in this ^rain.' 

' 0,'Miss Anville, your reproofs, your coldness, pierce me to the 
soul ! look upon me with less rigour, and make we what you please ; 
you shall govern and direct all my actions, — you shall new^form, new- 
model me : — I will not have even a wish but of yOtir suggestion 5 only 
deign to look upon me with pity --if not with fevgiur !* 

' Suffer me, sir,' said I, very gravely, * to make use of this occa- 
sion to put a final conclusion to such expressions. I entreat you 
never again to address me in a language so flighty ai^ so unwelcome. 
You have already given me great uneasiness ; ana I must frankly 
assure you, that if you do not desire to banish m6 from wherever 
you are, you will adopt h v^ry different style and conduct iu future.' 
I then rose, ^nd was going, but he flung himself at my feet to 
prevent mo, exclaiming in a most passionate manner, *• Good God! 
Miss Anville, what do you say?^s it, can it be possible,^ that, so 
unmoved, that with such petrifying indifference, you can tear from 
me even the remotest hope ?' 

' I know not, sir,' said I, * endeavouring to disengage tkiyself from 
him, what hope you mean, but I am sure that I never intended to 
give you any,' 

* You distract me,', cried he; * I cannot endure such scorn; — I 
beseech you to have some moderation in your cruelly, lest you make 
me desperate :— say, Ihen, that you pit^ me, — fairest inexorable I 
loveliest tyrant! — say, tell me, at least, that you pity me!' 

Just then, who should come in sight, as if intending to pass by the 
arbour, but Lord Orvillc ! Good Heaven, how did I start ! and he, 
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tlie moment he saw me, turned pale, and was hastily retiring : — 
but I called out, * Lord Orville ! — Sir Clement, release me — let go 
inyhand!' 

Sir Clement, in somp confusion, suddenly rose, but still grasped 
my hand. Lord Ortille, who had turned back, was again walking 
away : but, still struggling to disengage myself, I called out, ' Pray, 
pray, my lord,' don't go !— Sir Clement, I insist upon your re- 
leasing me I' t 

Lord Orville then hastily approaching as, said, with great spirit, 
^ Sir Clement,^ you cannot wish to detain Miss Ariville by force !' . 

' Neither, my lord,' cfied Sir Clement proudly, ^ do I request the 
honour of your lordship' interference.' 

However, he let go ray hand, aiM I iinmediately ran into the 
house^ 

I was now frightened to death, lest Sir Clement's mortified pride 
should provoke him to affront Lord Orville : I therefore ran hastily 
to Mrs. Selwyn, and entreated her in a manner hardly to be under- 
stood, to walk towards (he arbour. She asked no questions, for she 
is quick as lightning in^ taking a hint, but instantly hastened into the 
garden., 

Imagine, my dear sir, how wretched I must be till I saw her 
return ! scarce could I restrain myself from running back : however, 
I checked my impsltience, and waited, (hough in agonies, till she 
came. 

And now, my dear sir, I have a conversation to write, the most 
interesting to me that I ever heard. The comments and questions 
with which MrS. Selwyn interrupted her account I shall not men- 
tion ; for they lire such as yo^ may very easily suppose. 

Lord Orville and Sir Clement were both seated very quietly in the 
^rbour ; and Mrs. Selwyn standing sti]l, as sopn as she was within 
a few yards of Iheni, heard Sir Clement say, 'Your question, my 
lord, alarms me, and 1 can by no means answer it, unless you will 
allow me to propose another/ 

* Undoubtedly,^ sir.' . . 

' You ask me, my lord, what are my intentions?— I should be 
very happy to bie satisfied as to your lordship's.' 

' I have never, sir, professed awy.' 

Here they were both, for a few moments, siieht; and then Sir Cle- 
ment said, ' To what, my lord, must I then impute your desire ot 
knowing mine?' 

* To an unaffected interest in Miss Anville's :«Ve!fare.' 

' Such an interest,' said Sir Clemehl, drily, * is indeed Very gene- 
rous ; but, except in a father,— a brother, or a lover — ' 

' Sir Clement,' inlerrupled his lordship, ' I know your inference ; 
and I acknowledge I have not the right of inquiry which any of Ihoso 
three titles beslow 5 and yet I confess the warmest wishes to serve her 
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and see her happy. Will you, then, excuse me, if I take the liberty 
to repeat my question?' 

^ Yes, if your lordship mil excuse my repeating, that I think il d 
rather extraordinary one/ 

^ It may be so,' sajd Lord Orvilie ; ^but this young lady seems to 
be peculiarly situated ; she is very young, very inexperienced,, yet 
appears to be left totally to her own direction. Sbp does not, I 
believe, see the dangers to which shejs exposed, and I will own to 
you, I feel a strong desire to point Ihem out.' 

^ I don't rightly understand your lordship, — but I think you can- 
not mean to prejudice her against me ?' • 

' Her sentiments o^you, sir, are as much unknown to me, as your 
intentions towards, hen Perhaps, were I acquainted with either, roy 
ofBciousness might be at an end *, but I presume not to ask upon what 
terms * ' 

Here iie stopped : and^ Sir Clement said^ ^ You know,' my lord, I 
am not given to despair ^ I am t^y no means such a puppy as to tell 
you I am upon sure ground y however, perseverance — ' 

' You are then determined to persevere?' 

' I am, my lord.' 

^Pardon me, then, Sir Clement, if I speak to you with freedom. 
This young lady., tiiougl^ she seems alone, and, in some measure, 
unprotected, is not entirely without friends ;* she has been extremely 
well educated, and accustomed to good company ^ she has a natural 
love of virtue, and a mind that might adorn any station, however 
exalted : is such a young lady, Sir Clement, a proper object to trifle 
with? — for your principles, excuse me, sir,, are well known.' 

' As (0 that, my lord, let Miss Anville look to hersell^ she has an 
excellent understanding, and needs no counsellor.' 

^ Her understanding is indeed excellent ^ but she is too young for 
suspicion, and has an artlessnes$ of disposition I never saw equalled.' 

*My lord,' cried Sir Clement, warnily, 'your praises make me 
doubt your disinterestedness, and there exists not the man whom I 
would so unwillingly have for a rival as yourself. But you must 
give me leave to say, you have greatly,deceived me in regard to this 
affair.' ^ 

' How so, sir?' cried Lord Orvilie , with equal warmth. 

' You were pleased, my lord,' answered Sir Clement, ' upon our 
first conversation concerning this young lady, to speak of her io 
terms by no means suited to your present encomiums ^ you said sh? 
was a poor, weeiJ, ignorant girl^ and I had great reason to believe 
you had a most contanpluous opinion of her.' 

* It is very true/ said Lord Orvilie, ' that I did not, at our first 
acquaintance, do justice to the merits of Miss Anville : but I knew 
not then how new she was to the world \ at present, however, I am 
convinced, that whatever might appear strange in her behaviour 
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was simply the effect of inexperience, timidity, and a retired educa- 
tion ; for I find tier informed, sensible, and intelligent. She is not, 
indeed, like most modern young ladles, to be Icnown in half an 
hour : hei* modest worth an(^ fearful excellence require both time 
and encouragement to show Ihemsdves. She does not, besulifui as 
she is, seize the soul by surprise, but wilh more dangerous fascina- 
tion, she steals it almost imperceptibly.' 

* Enough, my lord,' cried Sir Clement^ ' your solicitude for her 
welfare is now sufficiently expfained.' 

*My friendship and esteem,' returned Lord Orville, *I do nqj 
wish to disguise i^ifui assure yourself. Sir Clement, I should not have 
troubled you upon this subject had Miss Anville and I ever con- 
versed but as friends. , However, since you do not choose to avow 
your intentions, we must drop the subject.' 

^ My intentions,' cried he, ' I will fr^kly own, are bardly known 
to myself. I think Miss Anville the loveliest of her sex^ and, were 
I a marrying man^ her, of all the women I bave seen, I would fix 
upon for a wife ; but I believe that«n6t even the philosophy of your 
lordship would recommend me to a connexion of that sort wilh a 
girl of obscure birth, whose only dowry is her beauty^ and who is 
evidently in a state qf dependency.' 

^Sir Clement,' cried Lord Orville, with some heat, 'we will 
discuss tbi§ piinl no further^ we are both free agents, and must act 
for ourselves.' 

Here Mrs.Selwyn, fearing a surprise, and finding my apprehen- 
sions of danger were groundless, retired hastily into another walk, 
and soon afler came to give me this account. 

Good Heaven, what a man is this Sir Clement! so designing, 
though so' easy ! so deliberately artful, though so flighty! Greatly, 
lM)wever; is he mistaken, all confident as he seems;, for the girl, 
ohscure, poor, dependent as she is, far from wishing the honour of 
his alliance, would not only now, but always have rejected it. 

As to Lord Orville, — ^but I will not trust my pen to mention him : 
— tell me, my dear sir, what jom think of him? — tell me if he is fiot 
the noblest of men? — and if you can either wonder at, or blsTme my 
admiration ! 

The idea of being seen immediately by either party, after so sin- 
gular a conversation, was both awkward and distressing to me -, but 
I was obliged to appear at dinner. Sir Clement, I saw, was absent 
and uneasy, he watched me, he walchie'd Lord ©rville, and was 
evidently disturbed in his mind. Whenever he spoke to me, I 
turned from him with undisguised disdain, for I am too mdch irri- 
tated against hiin, to bear with his illrmeant assiduities any longer. 

But, not once,*- not a moment, did I dare meet the eyes of Lord 
Orville! All consciousness myself, I dreaded his penetration, and 
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» 

directed mine every way bui towards his. T^e rest qt ihe day I 
never quitted Mrs. Selwyn. , 

Adieu, my dear sir : to-morr,ow I expect your directions, whether 
I am to return to Berry-Bill, or once more to visit London. 



LETTER LXXVII. 

« 

EVEUNA IN CONTINUATION. 

« Oct. 6th. 

And now, my dearest sir, if the perturbation of niy splrils will 
allow me, I will finish my last letter from Cliflorf-Hill. 

This morning, though I did not go down stairs early, Lord Or- 
ville was the only person in the parlour when I entered it. I felt 
no smaU confusion at seeing him alone/after having so long and 
successfully avoided such a iqeeting. As soon as tHe usual com-' 
pliments were oyer, I would have left the room, but he stopped me 
by saying, ' If I disturb you. Miss Anville, I am gone.' 

* My lord,' said I, rather embarrassed, 'I did not mean to' stay.* 

' I flattered myself,' cried he, ^ I should have had a moment's 
conversation with you.' • 

I then turned back ; and he seemed faimself in so'fiite perplexity : 
but, after a short pause, 'You ar^ very good,' said he, ' to indulge 
my request^ i have indeed, for some time past, .most ardently de- 
sired an opportcuuty of speaking to you.' 

Again he paused ^ but I said nothing, so he went on^ 

*■ You allowed me, madam, a ibw days sino^, you ^Uo^ed me to 
lay claim to your friendship, — to interest myself ii) yotir i^fltairs,— 
to call you by tbe affectionate title of lister ^—aad the honour yon 
tiid me no n^n cpMl4 b^vc been more sensible of ^ I am ignorant, 
therefore, ^w I bave Jt)een so unfortunate as to forfeit it; — but, at 
present, all is changed ! you fly nae, — yoar averted eye shuns to 
vi%ei mine, and you sedulously avoid my conversation.' 

, I was 'extremely disconcerted at tbis grave, and but too just accu- 
sation, and I am sure I must look very simple ; but I made no 
answer, 

' You will not, I hope," continued he, ' condemn me unheard : 
if there i§ anything I hl^ve done, — or any tning I have neglected, 
— rtell me. I be^ech yoit w^af, and it shall be the whole study of 
my thou^ls how to deserve your pardon.' 

'O n?y lord,' cried I, penetrated at once wilh shame and gra- 
titude,. ' your too, loo great politeness oppresses me! — you have 
done nothing,— I have neve^ dreamt of offence 5 — if there is any 
pardon lo b/s asked, it i^ rather for me, ^than for/ow to ask it,' 
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^You are all sweetness and condescension!' cried be, ^ and I 
flatter myself you will again allow me to claim those titles which I 
Qnd myself, so unable to forego. Yet, occupied as I am with an 
idea that gives me the greatest uneasiness, I hope you, will not 
think me impertinent, if ( stQl solicit, stiU entreat, nay implore 
you to tell me, to what cause your late sudden, and to me most 
painful, reserve was owing ?' L . 

^Indeed, my lord,' said I, stammering, *I don't — I can't, — 
indeed, my lord, — ' 

' I am sorry to distress you,' said he, ' and ashamed to be go 
urgent^— yet I know not how to be satisfied while in ignorance,— 
and the time when the change happened, makes me apprehend, — 
may I, Miss Anville, tell you %vhat it makes me apprehend?' 

' Certainly, my lord/ 

^ Tell me, then, — and pardon a question most essentially impor- 
tant to me!— Had, or h^d not, Sir Clement Willoughby any share 
in causing your inquietu^^e?' 

* No, my Ifyd,' answered I, with firmness, * none in the world.' 

^ A thousand, thousand thanks !' pried he ; ^ you have reMeved me 
from a weight of conjecture which I tupported very painfully. 
But one thing more : is it, in any measure, to Sir Clement that I 
may attk-ibute the alternation in your behaviour, to myse|f, ^hi&h I 
could not but observe begai^ the very day after his arrival at the Hot- 
wells?' 

^ To Sir Clemei|t, my lord,' said I, ' attribute nothing^ He is 
the last man ip the world who would have any influence oyer \my 
conduct,.' , 

^ And Will you, then, restore me to that share of confidence and 
favour with which you honoured me before he came?' 

Just then, to my great relief,— for I knew not what to say, — 
Mrs. Beaumont opened the door, and in a few minutes ,we went k> 
breakfast.; 

Lord Orville was all gaiety ^ never did I see him more lively or 
more agreeable. Very soon after Sir .Clement Willoughby called to 
pay his respects, he said, to Mrs. Beaumonl. I then came to tny 
own room, where, indulging ray reflcfctions, which now soothed 
and now alarmed me, I remained very quietly, till I. received your 
most kind letter. . 

sir, how sweet are the prayers you oflter for your Eydiim ! how 
grateful to her ai^e the blessings you pour upon her head!— rYou 
commit me to my real pare««»— Ah, guardian, -friend, protector 
of my youth,— by whom my helpless Infancy was cherished, my 
mind formed, my ver^ life preserved,— ^om are the parent my 
heart acknowledges, and to you do I vow eternal duly, gratitude, 
and affectioTi ! 

1 look forward to the approaching interview with more fear than 
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hope; but, important as is this subject, I am just now whoDy 
engrossed with another, which I must hasten to communicate. 

I immediately acquainted. Mrs. Selwya with the purport of your 
letter. She was charmed to find your opinion agreed with her own, 
and settled that we should go to town to-morrow morning : and a 
chaise is actually ordered to be here by one o'clock. 

She then desired me to pack up my clothes ; and said she must go 
herself to make speeches and tell lies to Mrs. Beaumont. 

When I went down stairs to dinner, Lord Orville, who was slill 
in excellent spirits, reproached me for secluding myself so much 
from the company. He sat next me, — ^hie would sit next me,— at 
table; and he might, I am sure, repeat what he once said of me 
before, iJiat he almost exhausted hmse^ in fruitless en- 
deavours to entertain me ,• — for^ indeed, I was not to be enter- 
tained : I was totally spiritless and dejected ; the idea of the approach- 
ing meeting,— and, O sir, the idea of the approaching parting,— 
gave a heaviness to my heart that I could neither conquer nor 
repress. I even regretted thQ half explanation that bed passed, and 
wished Lord Orville had supported his own reserve, and suffered 
me to support mine. -' 

However^ when, during dinner, Mrs. Beaumont spoke of our 
journey, my gravity was no longer singular; a cloud instantly 
overspread the countenance of Lord Orville, and he became nearly 
as thoughtful and as silent as myself. . 

We all went together to the drawing-room. After a short and 
unedtertaining conversation, Mrs. Selwyn said she must prepare 
former journey, and begged me to see for some books, she had left 
in the parlour. 

And here, while I was looking for them, I was followed by Lord 
Oriille. He shut the door after he came in, and, approaching me 
with a look of anxiety, said, 'Is this true, Miss Anville? are you 
going?' •- 

' I believe so, my lord,' Baid I, 'still looting for the books. 

* So suddenly, so unexpectedly must I losfe you ? ' 

* No great loss, my lord,' cried I, endeavouring to speak cheer- 
fully. 

* Is it possif>le,' said lie gravely, ' Miss Anville can doubt my sin- 
cerity?' . - 

* i can't imagine,' cried I, what Mrs. Sdwyn has done with these 
books.' 

' WouliMo fleaven,' continued he, * I might flatter myself you 
would allow me to prove ft ! ' 

' I must rlin up stairs,' cried I, greatly cohfused, 'and ask what 
^he has done with them.' 

' You are going, then,' cried he, taking my hand, ' and you give 
me not the smallest hope of your return ! — will you not, then, my 
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too loTUy;fei6iidi--.wiU you not, at least, teach xne^ with foi»titiid9 
like your own, to support your absence V r:i 

^ My lord,' crie^I, endeltvpuriiig to disengage .my hand, ' pray 
let megol' - , i 

' I will,' cried he, to fny inexpressible confusion^ dropping on 
one knee, ' if you wish to leave, me ! ' > / , 

^ 6, m^ Lord,* exclaimed!, ": tisev I beseech you, risei<H«stich a 
posture to me I^surely your :lord§bip is no4 so cruel as to mock me^ 

^ Mock you!*' repeated he^am^eatly, ' no I Ijepere you ! lesieenr 
and I admire you above ail human beings I you are the friend td; 
whom my soul is altached as tot its better halfl yoa are the .most 
amiable, the most perfect of women ! and you are deaner to k»e than 
language ha^ the power t>ftdting/ . ^^ i. 

I attempt not to describe my sensations at that itiOineul ; I seance 
breathed ; lidoublediflidxisted,— the Mood forsook my cheeks, and 
my feet refused to sustain me : Lord Orviile, hafstily rising, sup*- 
ported me.tota chair,.u()pti which I sunk, almost lifeless. 

For a ^minutes we neitbar of: ub sip^ke ; and then ^seeing me 
recoyer, Lord:OrKillie, though ia terms* hardly articulate, enireajted 
my pardon for his abruptness. The moment my strength returned^ 
I. attempted to. rjse, but .he wouMttot permit me. . 

1 cannot write the sc?ne. ibai followed,. UiOugbt.&Yei*y; ^n^rd i» 
eugraven on my heart -, but his prelestations^ his expressions, i^ere 
hoa flfttlering for repetition : nor would he, in spile^ of my repeated 
efforts to, leave him, ^uffeij me to .escape 5 — in shorty my dear siPj i 
w«3 not proof against his soltcit^tioos — and he dr^w from me the 
mo<;t sacred secret of my heart! . ^ 

I know not how long we were logether; but Lord OrviUcf. was 
upon his knees, when the door was opened by Mrs. Selwyti!«^Td 
1(^1 you, sir, Ib^ ^me.with \rtifeh.I was overwhefmed would be 
unpcfssible ;-^I siaatcbed . ng^y: baod from Lord.OrvlUe;— he, <od| 
started and rose, and Mrs. Selwyi^, dot some instants, stood facisKg 
us both .in silence. 

At last^ ' My lord,' said she, sarcastieaUy, ' have you beeuso good 
as to help Miss AnvjUe to look. for my books?' . . ^ • .. < ,/ 

^ Yesi, madam,.^ answered be, attempting to rally^ ^ and I hope;iHe 
shall soon bQ able td find tfaehi.'* . / 

,' Your lordship isi extremely kind,' said she, drily^ '. but I can by 
00 means^'consent (0 take u[i any more of your ttine;' Then looking 
OR the wiirtowHseat she presently found tlie books, and added, 
^ Gome, here are just three, and so, like the servants in the Drum-r 
mer, this important affair may give employment to us all.' She 
then presented one of them to Lord Ortille, ^Doy^er to me, and 
taking a third herself, with a most provokidg look, sho left the 
room. 

I would instantly have followed her *, but Lord Orviile, who could 

19 
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not help laugbing, begged me io star a mimiteY as he-tiad maiif 
imporlant matters to discuss. 
* No, indeed, my lord, I cannot^^-portiaps I havealready.staid too 

long.' 

' Doe^ Miss Anville so soon repent her go<klness? * 

^ I scarce know "what I do, my Iord,*^I am quite bewildered! ' 

^ One hour'is oon versatioo/ cried he, ' will, I hope, compose your 
spirits* andconflrm my happiness. When, then, tnayl hope to see 
You alone ?--8hall you walk in the garden to-morrow bdbre break- 
tost?' 

^ No, no, my lord ^ you musl not, a second time, reproach me 
witti making an appointment.* 

^Do you then,' said he, laughing, ^ reserve that honour only for 
Mr. Macartney?'. 

^Mr. Macartney,' said I, * is poor, and thinks himself obliged Io 
me ; othfirwise— * . 

^Poverty,' cried he, ^ I will not plead; llutr if being obliged to 
you has any weight, who shall- dilute hvy title to an app^nntment?' 

.^ My lord, t can stay no l0Bger,-^Mfs. Selwyn will lose all pa-^ 
Uenee.' 

^ Depriye her not of the pleassre of her confeOures^^^btiLi tell 
me, are you under Mrs. Selwyn's car^ ?' 

^ Only for the present, my lord.' . 

^ Not a few are 4he tiuestions I have Io ask Miss Anville : among 
Ihem the most important is, whether she depends wholly on herself, 
or whether there tS! any other person for whose interest I must 
solicit?' 

' r hardly kfiow) my h>fd, I Mrdly knew my^^f to whom I most 
belong.^. ' 

^ Suffer^ suffer me, then,' cried^he, with warmth, ^ to hasten the 
time when^thatshall no longer adoiit ajdoubt!-^when your grateful 
Orville may caR y6« all his own I' 

At length, but with difficulty, I broke from him. I weQt,however, 
to my own room,for I was too much agitated Io follow Mrs^ Sel- 
wyn. Good God, my dear sir, what a scene? surely the meeting, for 
which I shall prepare to*mforrow. catmot so greatly affect me ! To 
be loved by Lord Orville, — to be th^ honoured choice, of Ills noble 
liearl,*^ny happiiness seemed too infinite to be borne, and I wept, 
even bitlerly I wept, f)rom the excess lOf Joy which overpowered me. 

In this stateof almost painfliKfeHcity I eon^nued tiH I was tom« 
inoned to tea. When I re-entered the drawing^oom, I rejoiced 
aeHieh to find it ftUI of company,^ the conlusidD ^th. which I met 
Lard Orville was rendered Ibe less observable. . 
') Immediately afler:tea, most of the company played alcards, — mid 
then — till supper time. Lord Orville devoted himself wholly to me. 

He saw thftt imj eyed irere red, and would not let me rest till he 
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ted made m^ eonteft Om cmwe ; and vhM, tbough inosi rehietanay, 
I bad lackoowlodged my weakness, I could wtth diffltoulty tefraia 
from weeping again at the giatitude be eaqiresflod. 

He earneatiy desirad to Kmw if my jotiroey could not be fx>st- 
poned! and when I said no^ entreated permission to attend me to 
town, 

^ O, my lord/ eried I, ^ wbat a leqneat ! ' 

^ The, sooner,' answered he, ^ I make my devotton lo yoir in 
piibliCi the sooner I may eipect^fh)m your delicacy yod wUl^on- 
Yiace the world you en^nrage no mere danglers.^ 

^ You teach me,, then, my lord, the inference I might ieq^t. If I 
4:omplied.' ^ (/ : > : 

^And can yoai .wofider I slmuld seek to basien tius happy tfne, 
when no scruples, no disfOfttion will demand our aepatation ? and 
when the most piinGWioua.deUcaej will father pnomelett^n ^ppo* 
my hairiness in atlendtug you?' ^* . 

To this I was silepl, and he^fenirged his lupieat. 

' My lord,' said I, ^ you ask what 1 bate no power b grant This 
journey will depriye me of all right to act for myself.* 

* What does Miss An^ille mean?' 

^ I capiHrt n9wejy;>lain myself; indeed, if I eould, the task would 
be tiothpainiid and tedious/ . '^ 

. ' ^O Mu» 4<9Vitte,\ crie^ be, ^ wbPQ may I bope^to date the period 
of this ipystery? ^hep QaUcr myaelf that my promised friend :will 
indeed honour me with tiQr eoofidettse ? ' . ; 

^ My lord/ said I, / lonean not to affect aay .mystery,«^Jmt my 
affairs are so circumstanced, that a 4ong .and most unhappy story 
ean alone explain them. However, if a short suspense witt{|hre'your 
lordship any uneasiness,—' 

< Mjf beloved Miss An^fille^' cried be, eagerty^ ^pardon my im<- 
patience ! — You shall tdi me.nolUng yon would wish %o Mboeal ^ I 
will wait your own time for informaiiony and trust Id your gooineai 
for i|s speed.' . 

^ There is ncthing^ my lord, I wish to conceal^ — to postpone an 
explanation is all I desire.' 

He then requested, that, since I would not allow him to accom- 
pany mevto tpwn, I would fiermit Mm to write to me, and promise 
to answer his letters. 

A sudden reeollection of the two letters whicb had already passed 
between us occurring to me, I hastily answered, ^No indeed, my 
lord!' 

^ I am extremely sorry,' said tie, grafdy^ ^ thatyou think me Coo 
presumptuous. I must own I had Batteredmyseif, that to soflen the 
Inquietude of an absence, which seems attended by so many Inex- 
plicable circumstances, would not;haiw been^to incur your dis- 
pleasure.' 
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Tkisseriousnessliurt me*, and! cmM BOt forbear Sflrfiiig,' ^ C^n 
you Indeed desire, tny lord, (hat I slioutd, a decond lime, expndse 
myself by an^nguavded readiness to write to ^cnV 
/'A-^edond time! unguarded retidinessf^ repeated- he ^ ' you 
amaze me!' ., h , 

^ Has your lordship then quite forgot the foolish letter I wds so 
imprudent as to send you When in to^n? ' 
. "^I have not the least idea,' cried he, ^ of what you mean/ 

^Why then,iny lord,^said 1,^^ we had better let the subject drop.' 

' Impossible ! ' cried he -, M cannot rest without an explahatfoff! ' 
! And then he obliged me to speak Tory openly of both the letters : 
but, my dear sir, imagine my surprise, when he assured me, in the 
mocl solemn mamver^ that, for fironf hay^g eyefwiltten me a single 
line,, heihad never reodved, «eei»; or ^eard- of my letter ! 
'-' l^bis jspbjeet, whiph caused 'mutual'adtbnisbnifeht and perpHexity 
to us bottle entirely engrossed us for 4he t^l-^ the evening ; and'he 
made me promise 4o show him the tetler Ihad reeeited in fois name 
torilorraN^ morning. Chat we ndight endeavoiir fo di^ofer the 
author. » ' • * . • - 

After supper, the conversation became ^neral. ' •'» 

And how, my dearest sir, may I not call for your eongratulalions 
upon the events of thisday ? a day never to be re<9enected biy^rhe but 
with the 'most grateful joy! <H khow'how imkh ffkx are Inclined to 
ttink well of Lord Qrvilte^ I cannot, therefore, apprehend -that my 
frankness to him will displease^ you ^ Perhaps the time ^ h6t very 
dtatant, when'y<mr 'S>reSna's choice may receive the Baiiction of her 
4)est'fri^nd'4 judgment ^nd itpprobationf, which seems n(m all she 
has to wish !« . '^ ' ^' '' /* ' 

In regard to the change in my situation %bich mu^l first lake 
plaipe, surely I <^nnbD6et)iaftied for wfi^h^s passed ! itie partiality 
of boodOrvMie mnM:«Kfl only feMethonbtfr uporriiie,'bot n^oh all 
W-wtom I d(r ot may Mongv - •» ^ -^ ^^ > *' '-' ' ' 

Adieu, most dear sir. I will write again when I arrive at London. 









Evelina in coNTiNQAiioiDr. . 

Clifton, Oct. nb. 

You will see, my dear sir, that I was ihi^aken in sujpplosing I 
should write no more 'from this place, where my rhsidence now 
seems more uncertain than ever. 

TWs morning, during breakfast. Lord Orville took an opportu- 
nity to beg me, in a low voice, to allow him a moment's conversa- 
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tion before I loft GUflioo : ^May I hope/ added he, Mbai you will 
stroll into the garden after breakfast?' 

. I made no answer, but I beiieve my looks gave no denial : Tor, 
indeed, I much wished to be satisfied concerning the l^tlet. The 
vionent, therefore, that"! eauld quit the parlour, I ran up^stairfc for 
my calash *, but before I reached my room, Mrs. Selwyn called after 
me, ' If you are going ;ta walk, MisssAnviHe, be so good as tid bid 
Jenny bring down my hat, and Til accompany you.' 

Very much disconcerted, I turned into the drawing-room, with- 
out, mftking any answer, and there I hoped to wait unseen, till she 
had otherwise disposed of herself. But in a few minutes th^door 
opened, and Sir Clement Willotfghby entered. -^ 

' Starting at (benight of him, in rising hastily, I let drop the letter 
which. I had brought for Lord QrviUe's inspection, and/ before I 
could recover it, Sir Clement, springing forward, had it in his hand. 
He wfis just presenting it to me; and, at the same time, inquiring 
after my health, when the signature caught his eye, and h6 read 
alo«;Mi/OrviUe.' v 

} endeavpured eagerly to. snatch it from him, but he would not 
pfrm|t n)f; and, holding it fasty in a passionate manner exclaimed, 
' Gqo^ God$ .Mi8S.Antille, is it possible you can value such a letter 
as this?' 

. . Ttj^que^tioor^mlirised and oonfounded me, ^andl was too much 
ashamed to apswiShim^rbHI^ fiading he mad.ean attempt' to secure 
it, I fnieveuli^d^him^ and^vehemently demanded, him to relurn.it: 

^Tej^^v9 firsts' sflidbe, holding' it. above my readi, ' tell me if 
you have since received any more letters from the satne.penton ?' ' 
; ^ ]N^o,in<feed,' cried r,^ never.! • • 
. ^ And will ypu also, »w0etest of women, promise that yoil never 
m//' receive aoy more?^ Say that, s^nd you will makeme the hap* 
piestof men.' 

*Sir C!0»ent,',.<jried I, greatly confused, 'pray give n>e the let- 
ter.' .^ V ^ •'.:•.■ 

' Asifl wMI you fiDt first ^tisfy my doubts ?rr-will you toot relieve 
me from Uie torture of the most distracting suspense?— tell me; bul 
ttiatjjhe detesM Orvilie has wniton to yduiio more ! ' ' ' ' ' 

' Sir Clement,' cried I, angrily, ' you have no right to mefk^ tey 
OQndlliOfcSi— so prargffve tnei lie. *9ltec directly.' ' i. 
.. h'Vifai suelftsoiictlitdeiabtlut.'Mis ^ki«^I' letter? caujt po^siN^ 
d^Bi-VB your eag*nea^?.l«l*(tie,iwifli tfUlh, witli sitoceri4y;teU 
me, does it really merit the least anxiety?'. . 5 •' ' - " ; 

'No raatteiv sif ,' orKdi, 40 great pert^texity, * the letteriis.mine, 

and therefore — ' •• ; • .- 

v*I rooBt.«onehi*sv lheh,'shid.he, Mhal thelettwdesteifcay^Jur 

utmost /jonleipplf,-^bttt! thafliUhe rtam© of. Orvilie te HSttfflttent.io 

maiie you priacil/ ^f- "*. if: :if-.;i'M: 
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^SirCtement,' cried I, eolouring, ^you are quite-^you are Tery 
moch^lhe letter is not — ' 

^Q, Mifls AiiTille,' cried be, ^yon biiisti I—^rou sttfrnmer! — 
Great Heaven! it is then di as I feared r 

^l luKHU'Bot,^ cried I, taair-Mghtened^''^ vM you mean ; bat I 
beaeech you to gire me the letter, and to eooipose yourself.' 

*The leUer,' cried he, gnashing bis teeth, ^yott shall never see 
more I You ought" to iiave burnt It the moment you had read it ! ' 
And in n instant he tore it Into a .thousand pieces. 

Alarmed at a f^ry so indecently outrageous, I would have run 
out of the room \ but he caught hold of my gown and cried, ^Not 
yet, not»yet must you go \ I ikmbdt half-mad yet,- and you must stay 
to finish your wbrk. Tell me, tlierefore, does Onrille kno^ your 
fatal partiality^?— -Say j^i,' added he, trembling with passion, 'and 
I will fly you for ever.* 

f For Heaven's sake. Sir Clement,' cried I, ^ rel^se me !^-^ir you 
do not, you will force me to call JKn* help.* 

^GaH then,' cried be, ^ inexorable and most unfeeling gtrl ; call, 
if you please, and- bi4 all tlie world witness your triumph; but 
could ten worlds ofiey your call, I would not part firom you till 
you had answered me* Tell me, then, does Orville know you love 
him?' 

At any other time, w inquiry so gross wouM have given me in- 
expressible Gonfhsion \ but now, the wttdness oflifs manner terri- 
fied me, and I only said, ^Whatever you wish to know, SfS Cle- 
ment, I will leK yoo another time ^ but fbi^ the present I entreat 
you to let me go ! ' 

^Epough,' cried he; *I understaDdyon^-^lhe art of Orville has 
prevailed;— cold, inanimate, phlegmatic as he is^yon have ren- 
deved him the most envied o^ men ! — One tliiog niore, and I have 
done:— Will he marry you?' 

What^a question 1 my cheeks glowed with iodignatlob, and I 
felt too proud to make any answer. . 

, ^I see, I see how it is,* cried he, after a short pause, '^ and I find I 
i am undone fbr ever! ' Then, letting loose my gown, he put his 
hand to his forehead, and walked up anddo^nthe roam in ft hasty 
apt agllated iMnner* / ' 

Though now at liberty to g^, I had not the courage-lo leave 
him : far hlsevident (fistvess exdtiad all iny compassion* Aiu) this 
wais our situatfon, when -Lady Ij[>afsli, Mr* Coverley, and Mrs. 
Beaumont entered the room. 

' 8lr Gtemenl WiBout^y,' arid the tatter, 'i beg pardon for 
making you wait so long, but — ' 

Me ind not time M snolher irord^ Sir Clement, loo nmeh dis- 
ordered td know or tiHre what he did, snatdhed up his bat, and 
brushing hastily past her^ flew down stairs and out df the house. 
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., And with iinn wenl my sincerest pity, though I eaniesUy ho|>c 1 
shall see him no more. But whai,. my dear sir^ am I to eoncliide 
fcpm^ his Biraoge speeches toneeriing the letter? Does il not 
sstsm: at it he -was himself the author o^at? How elae^^houkl he 
lie so well acquaiDl^d tifilh the contempt it merits ? Neiih^ d* I 
know anoth^ human heing who could ser^e any iotttrest.hy sucha 
^ decieptitoJ I rememher, too, that just as I bad :gl¥eii my own 
letter to the maid, Sir Clement came into the shop : proinUy Jie 
prevailed upon her, by some fvihefy, to give it to him ^ ahdafter- 
wwds, by the sam^ means, ioideliver to me an answer of his oiwn 
writing. Indeed I can in no other manner. accdmU Ibr the affeiity. 
O, Sir Oethent,' wer(3 y ott notyfhivself uidiappy, I kmMK not how 
1 eotli^ pardon an ar^Qeethathascausedvme'stf ttMUKhiineasincss! 

Hib abnspi departure occasioned a kind of general tionbtecnation* 

^ Very extfaonlinary behaviour this ! ' cried Miv. BeaumonL 
^ ^Egad^' said Mr. Goverley,. ftbe baronet has a mind to tip ns a 
tooeh ^f the heroics<1his morning P . > 

?' I declare,' criedLady Louisa, ^I never saw any. thing so mon- 
strous in my Hfe ! It's quite abominable ^-^I fan^y the man's mad ^ 
^-^I'm sute he has given me a shoeking^OHght/ : .. 

Soon after, MHb Selwyn came up stairs: with Lord Merton. The 
former, advaming hastily to me, said, ^Miss Anville, have you an 
ahmnack?* . . ,- .. 

M^No,»idam/ • 

^^itio has one, then?': 

' Bgad,^ cried Mr. Ooverley,:^ I never bought one in my life ;. if 
would make me quite maiancholy to have ^eh a time-keeper iirmy 
pocket. I would as soon wialk ail day before an^ hour-glass.' 

^Yoo are ih Ihe right,' said Mrs^ Selwyn, *not to watcA tdne, 
lest you shoukl be betrayed, unawares^ into reflecting how you em^ 
ploy itJ* . ^ . /I . . - 

' Egad^ madam,' cried he, ^if Time thought no ipore.nf me than 
I do of Itkne^ I believe t should bid defiance, for onei while, to old 
age and wrinkles^ for deuce take me if ever I think id^out it alalia 

^ Pray, Mr. Covietrley^' said Mrs. Selwyn, ^ why do you thuik ii 
necessary to teil me^this so often ?*' 

* Often 7*^ repeated-he; > Egad, madam^ I don't know why I said 
lliftow^-but I'm sur^I cap't recollect that ever I owded as much 
before.' 

> Owned it beftwe !' <tried she^ / Wh% my dear sir, you own it all 
day long, for everyiwbrdv every look, eveiry action proclaims it.' 
- I know not if he understoofi the fiili severity of her satire, but he 
only turned off wifti a iaugh^ and/she then apptiM to Mr. LoveU 
anflaskedifhehadaaalflQonadk. ,( ' : 

Mr. LoveH Who always loolsi alarmed^ when she ad(tare$ses him, 
with some hesitation answered, ^I assuBe.you, mafam, t have no 
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manner of antipathy to an alnianack,-— none in the least, -^I assure 
you ;— I dare say I have four or five.' 
- ^ Four or five I-^pray, may I ask what Hse you make of so fnany ?' 

^ Use !*'4'eany, ma'am, as to that, I don't make any ptfticular 
use of them; hut one must have <hem ; ffo tell on& tlie day of the 
month : I'm sure else I should never keep it in my head.' 

^ And does your: time pass so smoothly unmarked, that wiUioot 
an almanack :you could not distinguish one day from another?' 

^ Really, ma'am,* cried he, colouring, ^ I don't see any thing so 
very particular in having a few almanacks ^ other.people have them, 
I believe, as well as me.' 

' Don't be ofifended,' cried shef ^ I have but made a little digres- 
sion. ' All I want to know is the r state of the moon *,— for if it is at 
the full, I shaU be sayed a world of conjectures, and know at once 
to what cause to attribute the inconsistencies I have witnessed this 
morning. In the first place, I heard Lord OcviHe excuse himself 
from going out, because he had business pf importance to transact 
•at home \ — yet have I seen him sauntering ak)ne io tbe^fparden this 
half hour. Miss Anville^ on the other handy 1 lAvaUed to walk out 
with me; and, after seeking her every wheise round the house, I 
find her quietly seated in the 4rawing-room. And but 0i fiew minutes 
since. Sir Clement WiikHighby, with even mor0 tlipa his usual 
politeness, told me he was come to spend the morning here; — 
when, just now, I met him flying down stairs, as. if piftrsued by the 
Furies; and far from repeating bis compBmetitSy or.makiag any 
Dxcuse, he did not: even answer a question I asked h4ai> but rushed 
past me vnth the rapidity of a thief from &baiJiff/ ' - > !* . 

' I protest,' said Mrs. Beaumont, ' I can't think, what he meant; 
suah rudeness, from a man of any family, is^uite incomprehen- 
sible.' . . ■> ' [lU- , ■ . 

' My lord,' cried Lady Louisa to Lord Merlon, j do you know he 
^id the same by me?^ was jusl' going: to nsk^hini.iMhat was the 
jnatler; but he ran past me so ^nick; thbt 1 dectei^e jh^^te da«}|ed 
my eyes. You oaa't think, my lord, how he fdgbiciaedimQi i. 4^re 
'say I look as pale — do&'tf 1 look^veryfiale^iiKy lord?' n vl * 

' Your ladyshipgt' .said Mr. Lovel, ^ so wedl.beoonwithe Wie^ that 
the roses might iblush to see iliemsetves.so exscAlod..' . . . : ^ > ' 

' Pray, Mr. Lovei,' said MrsJ'Selfvyh, ^ if the roses shoHldMii^h, 
how would you find it out?' 

*• Egad,' cried Mr. €overley, ' I suf^nyse they/ must bUisb^. ti the 
saying is, like a blue dQg,-<-for they are /te«2 already.'. ' 

'Prithee, Jack,' < sj^id: Lord Mei<t(^ 'dion't:yoU pretend Io talk 
about blushes, that never knew what they-wtenelki y6ur.life.' 

'My lord,' said Mrs. Selwyn, 'if e^peneace alone can justify 
mentioning theni, wfaatanadmlFafaietreatise npGA4hjei subject may 
v^ not expect from your lordship!'! >?' . «5 .«. j. - 
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^O pray, ina^am/ answeced he, ^ stick to Jaek CoTerl^,*-4ie's 
your only man *, For my pad, I confess:! hate a mortal aversion to 
arguments.' . 

\ O fie» my lord ! ' cried- Mrl^. Selwya ; ^a idnafor of tHe klation ! a 
member of itie noblest parlianieni in iHe world !^-4nd yet neglect 
4be art ^ oratory !- -> 

* Why, 'faith, my lord,' said Mr. Lovel, ' I think, in gerteral, 
your Houae^ 19 not niuch addicted to ^tody ; we of the L6wer House 
have incliubilably mo^ application 1 ani/if f dM 0OI speftk before a 
superior power (bowing to Lord Merton) I should presume to add, 
webav^ likewise the niost aMe speakers/ « 

' Mr. Lovel,' saidMrs. Stlwyn, ^ you deserve immbrlality for that 
discovery! But for this observation, and the confession of Lord 
MerlOQ, I protest I sboiildhave supposed that a peer of ^e realm^ 
and an able logieian, were. synonymous termsw' ' ' 

Lord Merton, turning upon his heelj asked' Lady Louisa if she 
would faAe-^ a»r before dioner? 

f Aealiy,' aasweped she, .^I don't know; I am afraid ifis mon- 
strous hoi-, |^sidf» (pirtling.ber hand.to herforelv^d) I a*n't half 
weU ^ it -s quRethorrid ho have isilch weak'ndrves I'^he ieMt Aiihg: iii 
the worl^d discomposes me : I declare, that man's oddness has giyed 
me such a stwiek, Idon'i know wliea I sh^Urrecove^from it. ' But 
I'm a sad weak qfea(3are;'^doli't you.thibkI'am*,;inf!li6rd?^ ^ ^ ' 

'Oj by 1)0 means,' answered' he 9 ^yoiir ladyship Is merely deli- 
cate, — aqd d^vil take me if ever I had (he* least paRSSlcm fbr ah 
Amazon!' » • : ^ - 

* I have Jhe >iwaur to be quitfe of your lordship's opinion,' said 
Mr. Lovel, looking maliciously at Mrs. Selwyn •, ' for I have an 
insuperable aversion 4o strength, either of body or mind, in a 
female.' <^ , 

. ' ' Faith, wd go have I,' said Mr. Coverley 5 * for egad, Pd as 
4^opn see a wonian cliop wood as. hear her ehop'logic/ 
. ' So WQMld every .mat) in his senses;' said. Lord Merton.: ^ for n 
woman wants nothing to recommend her but beauty and good-ha^ 
ti|r^ ;. io^evei^ thvog else she. is !^her imperdnent ^^lrl1V1a(^ral. 
Vor rpy parl^^^euee. lake met if evier I wish to tieat fl Wwd' ^f's^h^e 
(rom aiwoman as'K>i?g:as Hive;!'*/ ;.' > i/iv \r.;t .mt.H.* - k ••• »>» 
' It has always been agreed,' said Mrs. Selwyn^ tooking tttWj# Wef 
wit^ the utmost'COQtempt, Ubdt nontanioug'htito'beldofihcfoled with 
a, woman whose understanding is.superior to hi^ 6w«/ N6v^ tVery 
much fear, that.to^accom»)odalea]l\ihis good compi^yi, accot'dih^ 
to such a rule» .would be utterly impracticable, utdesi We shoufd 
Choose subjects from Swift's hospital of idiots.' \ '■■■'' ' ' ' *' ; 
How many .eoemies,i my dear 5ir, does this unbouMed seierit^ 
cxi?ite! Lord M^ctoo, bowevfir, .only whistled -, Mr. Oovert^y sAfng * 
and Mr. Lovel, after biting pilips:s0me4imfe,i9aid^'''PmihbriouiV 
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that kdy<Mf sbe ins nei a lady ,-^I sIioqM be lufir tempfed to ob- 
serve, — ttiat there is toniethuigy-^ili shohsev^rHy, thai is rKther, I 
must say,-H^ther o^shJ* ' ' - ■ 

. Jttst tli^D a sanrant brought Lady Louisa a note upon a waiter^ 
•which is a e^remoDy alwa^fs used to her Isldyiship v 9xA\ took the 
opportunity of this interruption to the conversatidn to^eal out of 
the room. 

. \ west iimn^iately to Ihr parlour, whidh I found qttiteetilpty ; 
for, I did n0( dare walk in Ihe garden after what Itf n. Selwy n had 
said. » 

vin a few minutes a servant anoouneed Mr. Maemtney ; saying^ 
as be entered the room, ^ thai he yimM acquaint Lord Orville tie was 
there/ . > . 

Mr. Macartaey r^oiced much at fihding me alone. He told roe 
he had taken the liberty to imittire for Lord €>rville, ^ way of pre- 
text for coming, to the houde. 

I then very eagerly inquired if he had seenhla fathar. ' '^' 

^ \ h^ye? madam/ said he, ^and the generous- compassion you 
havQ shown made.mn hasten tO' acquaint you, that^ upon reading 
my UQliaHif oiother^s Mter, he did not besftale to acknowledge 

^Gaod fiod,\ cried I, 'with' «o little emotfon, ^ how similar are 
our circuqislanpes ! . And did be receiTB you kindly T 

f I cpHld not, madam, «pect4faat'he woold ^ the oruel trahsactioa 
which obliged oae to ll|^ Paiis was recent in liis memory.' > 
' And, — liave you seen the young lady ? ' 
^No^ madam,' said he, moiiimfully ; ' I waslbfbid her siglit.' 
^For^id^ sight!— and why?' / 

^Partly, perhsq[)S, frompradeDce,— Md partly fh)in the remains 
of a resentment which will not easily soO^ide. I only requested 
leaye to acquaint her with ihy relationship, and be allowed to call 
her sister ;— but ii Was denied me I * Yeiii have nosister^^ said Sir 
John ; ^you must fbrgei her i^oisience.' Hfitfd and Tain com- 
mand!' , • 

' You baye-^yoiK have a slsler ! ' cried I, from an imphlse of pity 
which I eopdd not repress ; ^ asi^er who is most warmly interested 
in your vrelfare, and who only wants opportunity to manifest her 
friendsMp and r0gard.' ^^ 
>6ciftGioiis HeaveA ! ' cried he, ^ what does Miss Anville mean?' 
/AnYiU^/.iaid I, Ms not my red name*, Sir Johh Belmont is my 
fether^^bi^ is you«,*--and i isn your sister! —You see, therefore, 
tfaye claivi^ we.muXuaMyihate'.to each other's regard; we are not 
merely bound by the ties oi fffie|iddiip,iMit by those of blood. I 
feel for you , already,, all^ the affectifiin of a sister ; I felt it indeed 
before I knew I was one.-^Why, my dear brother, do you not 
$peak?'*Hio you hesitate to acknowledge me?' - 



M am aoiost in asiemsiiment/ cried he, 'tkat I Icnotv not if I 
hear right ! ' — 

: M Itave, tbeik^ romid a bft)th«r/ cried I^ ItoUing out my band , 
^.mdhe^iriUiiotowii me! * r 

i . .^ Owo you 1^0, tnadaoi/. cried be , ace^pting mj ofrqred haM, 
^ 1841 indeed possibleVoki can own m«J>-^aip6or,' wi^lehedafdwn* 
iuver I. who ao lately had no support. but from your generosity?-^ 
whom yoor l>eneyolence analdhed fron» utter destniction l^^Qan 
j^ou,-— O) madam, cau yeix, iadaed, and wittioul a^hliirti, condes- 
cend to o^n avch an outoasi for a brother? '< . i. ' ^ 

^O, forbear, forbear,' cried I ^ Ms this language proper for a sia^ 
tfr? are .we not i3aei{>roeAUy« bound to each . other )-<*tWill you not 
suffer me to expect from j'ou all the good officer in your power?-** 
But tdl me where is our ihther al preseniI^' ^ 

^ At the Hotrrwells^ madam *, he hrrifed there yesterdsty morhhig.^ 

I would have proceeded with further questions, but the. entrance 
of Lord drviUe^^preventfid me. The moment he saw us^ he atarted, 
and would have retreated*, but, drawingtny band from Mr. Macart* 
ney/A^ I.begged him to oome in. 

For a law moments we were all silent, and, I J^olieve, all in equal 
confusion. Mr. Macartney, however, recollecting himself, saidi 
*1 hope your lordship will, forgive the liberty I have taken in hMe- 
ing use of your name.' 

Lord Orville, ratber.coldly^ bowed, but said nothing. 

Again we were all silent, and then Mr. Macartney took leave. 

^ I fiiney/ said Lord Orville, when he was gone» ^I have short- 
ened Mr « Macartney's visit?' 

^ No, my lord, not at aH.' 

^I had presumed,' said he, with some hesitation, ^ I should have 
seen Misr Anville in the garden ; — but I knew not she Was so much 
better engaged.' * 

Before I could answer, a servant came to tdl me the chaise was 
ready, and that Mrs. Selwyn was inquiring for me. 

*I will wait on her immediately,* cried I, and away I was run- 
ning ; but Lord Orville, stopping me, said, with great emotion, ^Is 
it thus, Miss Anville, you leave me? ' 

*My lord,* cried I, 'how can I help it?— perhaps, soon, some 
better opportunity may offer.' 

'Good Heaven ! * cried he , 'do you indeed tal^e mie for a StQic ! 
What better opportunity may I hope for?— is not the chaise come? 
—are you not going? have you even^eigned^to tell me whither? ' 

'My journey, my lord, will now' be deferred. Mr. Macartney 
has brought me intelligence which renders U at present unnecessary . ' 

'Mr. Macartney,' said he, gravely, 'seems to have great in«* 
fluence •, — yet he is a very young counsellor.' 
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^ Is it possible^ my lofi^^r. Macartney can give you (he least 
uneasiness?' 

. ^ My deareftt Mta AnTiile/ saidhe,* teking ny hand, ' I see/and 
I adore the purity of your mind, superior « it is to all Ifttle Ms, 
attd allnippeeh^BfiODd of suspioiobi .and I should tlo mysdf, as well 
aa yMy iQ)UStieef if I were capable «of harbouring the sdiallest 
douMs of 4hat goodness wMdi makes you mine for ever : never- 
theless, pardoo me, if I own 'myself slirprised; — nay, alartn^, at 
ttMbe frequent meelingi with so young a man as Mr. Macartney/ 

' My lord,' cried I, eager to (^r myMf, ^ ^r. Macartney is my 
brother.' . 

/ Your brother ! yduamaaa me I-^WhatstABingei mystery, then, 
makes his relationship a secret?'^ 

Just then Mrs. Selwyn #pei^d the doof.^ ^O, you are-hei^e!' 
cried she : ^ Pray, is my lordio kind as to assist you in preparing 
for your journey, or in retarding it?' 

^ I should be most happy,' said Lord Orville, smiling, ^ if it were 
in j»y power, to do t|[ie latter.' >. . 

I then acquainted her with Mr. .Maeertoey^s communication. 
<She immediately ordered (he Chaise away c alid then took me into 
ber owitt room to consider, what should bei done. 
'>^A few Dvhutes snffipod. U> determine hto; and^he wrote Uie^ fol- 
lowing note. ' « > 

To Sm John Belmont, Bart. ' ' 

^ Mrs. Selwyn presents' her complimetits to Sir John B^hnoht; 
and, if he is at leisure, will be glad 'to wait on him this morning, 
upon business 6f importance.' • v * . * . * ' 

She then ordered her man. to inquire at the pumpTfOQm >for a 
direclion^ and went ..hers^f tio) Mrs. Beaumont to apology for 
deferring her journey. ^ • . , 

An answec was .presently^ returned, that he WQuld be, glad to 
see her. ; . , > 

She would have had me immedialely accompany her loth.e Hol- 
wellV^ but I entreated' her to spare me the distress of so abrupt ao 
introduction, and l6 pave the. way for nly reception. She consented 
rather reluctantly, and, attended only by her servant, walked to 
the Wells. ' * . \ ' 

She was^not absent two hours ; yet so miserably did time seem to 
linger, that I Ihdughl a ihousalrid. accidents had happened, and 
feared she woiild never retiirn.' I passed the whole time in my own 
rooiW, for I was tot/ much "agitated even to converse with Lord 
Orvilte. . 

The instant thai, from my window, I shw her returning, T flew 
down stvirs^ and met her in the garden. 

Wc both walked to the arbour. 
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. Her looks, ia tvUeh dteappoinlimAt.and anger weresexpifesMi; 
preiendT antiouoood to ae 4lio failure; of hJElr embassy. Flildlttg iliat 
^e did' D^t^peak,, I asked her, in a MIecing Tolee, whether or not 
I bad^aCiUiierJ , . : j'. 

.* Yfm ha¥e*iiot> my ttea'riVsatdshfeabntpttf. • ^ • * < 

^ Very ^ell, madam/ said I with tolaratiie Gaftiineis>^ ^letthd 
chaise then be ordered ' dgata ;*-^I wMt : go Ho Berry Hill ^-^^hid 
there, I trust, I siiall still find one !' • ' 

It was some time ere she could give, or I cduld *hear,. (h^ ac- 
count .q( hen visit ; and Ihen.sh0 n^ated itln a liasty malmervyet I 
believe L wn recollect every word. 

' I Ibuad Sir John|/«lon6/: He received n^ with the ukmostpolill- 

nesa. J .did. not keep him a moment in suspense as to the i purport 

of my tislt. Alt I had BO. sooner made U.koown, tbaiiv with i^ 

supercilious smile, he said^:.^' And have! yoo, madam^ been prvvailed 

upoA to. refive that ridiculansiold story ?\.B:idi€aibQs^ I^told!him, 

was a' term^whieh he iwMMifind no 4kDe. else^de .hiiir>ttie'fevour lA 

make use of, in ispeakihg i^f^Hhe honible 'acrttdns beldirgitig'lo.'the 

old story he made so light of^ 'actions,' continued I, ' ii^taieh 

would dye stil deeper the black ann^ls^^^f N^ro-or ^Saligula.* ^He 

altempled ia vain fo rally ^-fbr I pursued him.^th all the severity 

in my power, and- ceased not paiating (he enormily of totsmdnieiiH 

I stufig hitn to theqluiok, and, in a voicetof passion and imiNitieittw, 

he said, ' No more, madam, — ttiis is not a subject upon which I*neiBd 

a monitor.' 'Make then;', cried I, ' the only reparation in.ifour 

power. — Your daugl^er/is now at Clifton ; ^end for her hither; 

and, in the face of the woHd^ proclaim the legitimacy of her births 

and clear the reputation of your injured wife.' 't Madams' said he,, 

' you are much mistaken, if you suppose' I waited flbr the honour of 

this visit before I did^what little jQstice npw depends upon me, to 

the memiavy* of that uaforftuoatd woman ^her daughter has b^en my 

eare-fbom Invinftiicy *, I have taken her intd my house^, <sl(e jbears 

my>'nuote;.:*and! she will be my sole heiress »'*MP6r dotme'^^ttme this 

assertioQ:.appeared so absurd^ that 1 phiy lafughed at it : bui^iatlast^ 

he asBonrd me IhadmysetiTbeen ihipicmM opan^ for that the very 

woman who attended LaAy Belmc/nt itihei^ last i&iiess, coanreyed'lhe 

child to him while he was in London, before she was a year-i^. 

^ Unwilling,' he added, 'at that time to confirm the rumour of my 

being married, I sent the wbman with the child to France : hssoen 

as she was old enough, I pht her into a convent, where .she ^ 

been pnH>erly ^ucated, and now I have taken her home* I hava 

acknowledged her for my lawful child, and paid, at length, to the 

memory of her unhappy mother a tribute of fame, which has made 

me wish to hide myself hereafter from all the world.'— This whole. 

story sounded so improbable, that I did not scruple to teli him I 

discredited every word. He (hen rung his bell ^ aqd, inquiring if his 
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brfPf^iMMr wat eoMR, mW to wtttorry lo letw nie; but dial, if 
I womM bfour bim whti inf company fea->inoiTow, he wmM do 
himieif Ihe bonour of introdacing Miy Belmotit lo me, kisCead of 
troubling me to introduce her to him. I rose in great indignalioii; 
and assuring him I would inake bi& conduct ar publie as it *wflfe in- 
fitbotis— 4 left tbe boose/ . 

Good Heaten, how strange the fedlal ! how incompnehcoisible 
an affair ! The Miss Belmont, then, who is adtiially at Bristol, parses 
for the daughter of my unhappy mother !— passes, in short, for your 
EteHna! Who she can be, or what this tale can mean^ t have not 
any idea. . > , * 

Mrf. SelwyaAooii after' left me ie my own refleetioDs* Indeed 
they wfre jiot yery pleasant. Quietly as I had foc«-De her reiaHon, 
the momeal I was alone I felt most MlteHy both the disgrace and 
sorrow of a rejection so cm^tly inexplicaUeu 

I Icnow not how long I might hare conttniied in tMs fdtiMrOoii 
liad I npt been awalKncd from my melMwiMiily r eyerie by tlie voke 
of Lord^OrTiilB« 'May I totmt in,Vcried he, ^er shall I ioterrupt 

• I wiasilettt, and he septed himself nest me^ 

^ I kM,* hi eontinued, ^AOas Anfille wiH Ihink I parsecole her : 
yjBt so rauohi as I hate to say, andso rnoeh aa I wish to hear, with 
so few opportunities for eitber> she cannot wotider-— and I hope she 
wur nol; be offended<-*-thBt I aeiiil with suoh airidity every^ moment 
in nay pow^r to pooTeraewith her. YouarekgraVey added he, tak* 
ing thy hand ; ' I hope you 4a not regret thedeiay bf youf^ journey 7 
-t-ilhope the pleasure it givesto jna itfiH netfie a«u^^tof pain to 
you?-r^Yoa are silent!— Somiathijig, I am sule,. has aflKcted y 6u : 
T-^woidd to Ueasr en I were able to oanstle yoti ! ^wdutd. to Heaven 
Iwere worthy to participate in your 'sotrdwstv '• 

My heart was too IkiUtO: bear thisMndness, Md I oonUonlyanswer 
by my tears. >Goed HniKveo/ cried be^.f tQw;y«Qalam meI«-4«My 
Isive, my sweer Mta^ AnYiHei^ deay me no longer to be the ^arer of 
yoor griafo !~tdl me> at leaat^ t^at you have not withdrawn your es- 
teem !-*^that you do not repent the goodnesa you Have shown ibe! 
~that ynttstUl tUuk me the saini9 grateful Orvilley whose heart you 
liaved^aedtoacceptl^ : 

% ^ Oh, my lord,* cmed I, ' your generowty overpowei^ mel'- And 
I wept like an infant. For now, iha) aiimylhCfMos bf being acknow- 
lad(;ed^8eQmed finally crushed, I felt the nobleness of his diaintiy- 
restedtregard soiforciibly , that I could scarce breattie under the weight 
of igriititdde. which oppressetfm^. 

'J He seemed greatl|[ shoclfed ^ and, in terms,i|[ie'most tattering, the 
most TespAlitMiy' tender, hnat obce soothed toy distress, and urged 
mo lo iieli him Its cause. . 
"^Ny lord,' said I, when I was able to speak, ^ you Jidle know 



wint m ooloatt you htve honoiiiied witli your choice ! ~« child 
of iK>upty, — an orphan fk'om infilncy, — dependcnl, «teo for Mib- 
tisteooe dependent vpoii the iiodtiede of compassion 1 «^ Rejected 
by my oatimJ fHends, -<* disoPRrnedlbr eyer by my nearest rdation,' 
^Oy v^ lord, 80 QinNimM&Ged, can I deserve the distinction with 
which yoo hnour me ? No, no ; I Aeel ^ inequality too painMiy ^ 
«-*^po must leate me» my load; yoo inust suffer me to return to 
ofaacorily ; and there, in the bosom of miy first, best, my only friend y 
•^I will pour forth all the grief of my heart ! — while you, my lord; 
must seek elsewhere— ' ^ 

. J eottid not proceed.; my whole, soul recoiled against the charge 
I wtMild have given, and my TOioe refused to utter it. 

* Never ! ' cried he , warmly y^my heart is yours^and I sw^ar to 
you an attaohmeiit eternal ! — You prepare me. Indeed, for a t&le 
of horror, and I am almost breathless with expectation; — but so 
irm is my conviction, thaty whatever are your misTorlunes, tahrfve 
merited ^em is |iot of the number, that I feel mymlf more strongfy^ 
more Invincibly devoted to you than ever ! -— T«ll me but where I 
may find this noMe friend, whose virtues you have already laaghl 
me to rcmreoce, ^ and I w4H fly t6 obtain his consent and inler- 
ee^ion, that henceforward otk fotes may be indissolubly united!-* 
and then shall it be the sole study of my life U/endeavour to aofteci 
your past, and guard yoo Itrom future misfortunes.! ' 

I had juM raised my eyes to answer this most gcufteroiis of men', 
when the first object Ihey met^asMrs. Selwyn. « 

^ So, my dear,* cried she, \ what, still dMirting the rural shades ! 
-^I thought ere iSo^ you would have been satiated with this retired 
seat', mA T haveiieen seeking ypu all over the house. But I find 
the only way to meet with.j^ou, — is to inquire for Lord Orvttte, 
Bowever, don't let me disturb your meditations ; yoii are possibly 
planning som^ pAstoiraldiMogue:* 

And, vrilh this provoking speech,. she walkM on. 

In the (^Hdte^t connision 1 was qiutting the arf)our, when Lord 
OrvUle said, * Permit me* to follow krs, Selwyn; — \S is; time to 
put an end to all impeirtinenl conjectures; wiU you allow me to 
spfeak to het openly?* * 

I assented in silence, .and he left me». . ' 

. I then went to my own room, where I Qontinued till I was sum^ 
moned to dinner ; after which, Mrs. Selwyn ipvited me to hers. 

The moinent $)ie IhmI sbul the door, ^ Youriadyship,' said she, 
^ will, I hope, [>6 seated?' • ./ i 

*Ma*amr cried: I^. staring. 

^Qthe sweet inndeeot l-Soyou^otiHknow what 1 nnB«?-^but, 
Riydear, my sole: -view is to accustom you a little fo your dignity 
elect, lest^whfen. you ate addressed by your title, you Should look 
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pother way, from aiidipiMhetision of Ustflolng 4o a. dlsootme oot 

meaot fbn.ytu tohear^' • - . .» 

Haviag, irt thiSrinanper, diveit6d UerfBlC witti mj copfiision, till 
her raillery waa almost axbai]tfed,.slia*coBgr(Uiilated me very se- 
irtPD^ly upM iheparUalily pr.Lord.O«yilto^ aMl..paiated (o oie, io 
\|ie ^troogest tem)as';lna dMntarefled deur^ of iichig. mat-riad lo nde 
immediately- SbQliad toMTbun, shai^aid^iny whote.ftiory, aodyet 
hewas/willing^^-nay easer^ itot attr;.uidoD'staM>uUteke{daoaof any 
further appliicaUoo Io my taaAlxu: ^ Now,, my deaTi,' oootiAued she, 
^ I advise you by all means to marry him diraetfy:, nothing can be 
moraiu'eoarioua thatn our^ suoeess iviilh Sir.ioHa vaod the yo^ng mea 
of this age are not to be trusted With too rou<^h time (br de(iberaiion, 
where their intereats are cofitiem<^.' > . i! : . 

:^:Good God, madaiP,' cried iy ^do:yeu thidk I.wonld /uary 
LordOrvitlQ?' . . ' ' ♦ . . , . , 

'. ^ WalU ^^ as you;wiU^' saidtsheii .^llnekiljF yoah^m an axoelient 
^ui)^tifprJ}ui»9iisro;-*-^li0rtfise thia d^elay (niglit proVo your 
i:uin ;,but: M>rdiOl!rilla is tdiao&t. as romantic as if ho bad been born 
W<l bfedra^JBerry HiUw' . l /:.;;.!: ^ » \ \ !. . . 

Sha than proposed^ las. ttobatleriieltpadiebi. seemed likeiy to be 
sug^tedt, that I abMld aocompany h£r!ali oocain^h^r visii tQ4he 
QoV-wells .(OT«»otTOW morntof « .. 

The very idealmada metreaible^ yet sha represanGadsastipiigly 
tt^jieces^ity o(. pursuing this.iiabapi>y affgir with spirit^ or giving 
it totally up, ihat, wanting b^r'^fpr^ oC argament, I was aloapst 
oMiged to yield to her.prop6$aL...' 

In the evening we ^all walked in the g^den : and Lord Orville, 
who never quitted my side, told, me he hadb^en li$ieaiOg tQ a tale, 
which, though it had removed the .perplexities that had so loog tor* 
mented him, had .penetrated hirp with sorrow aod compassion. I 
acquainted him with Mrs; SelwynV plan for tq^morrowi and con- 
fessed the extreme terror it gave me. He l^en, In a manner almost 
unanswerable, besought me to lepe tp him the conduct of the.afrair, 
by consenUng'to be bis before an, ihteryiew took plape. . , 

I cou^d qpt but acknowledge my sense of his genejrosjly : but I (old 
him'I wa^ wh'blfy dependent lip'On you ^ and that If wa^ certain your 
opinion would foe the sanie as mine ; which ^as., that it would be 
highly improper I should dispose of inyself for ever, so very near 
the tirtie whicfh mtist'flnallV decide by whose adthorfty I ought to be 
guided. The subject of Ifiis dreaded meting, with the thousand 
conjectures and apprehensions to whitehit gives birth, employed all 
our conversation then, as it has all my thoughts since. 

Heaven only Icnows how I shall support myself, when the long 
expected r- the wished :-iyet terrible. momantt arrives, that will 
prostrate me .at the feet of Qie nearest, the most reverenced of all 
relations^ whom my heart yearns to know and lonp to love ! 
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LETTER LXXIX. 
Evelina in continuation. 



Oct. ^. 



I could not write yesterday; so violent was the agitaUon of my 
mind;— but I w^ll'not, now, lose a moment till I have hastened to 
Hiy best IWend an account of the transactions of a day I can neyer 
recditect without emotion. 

Mrs. Selwyn determined upon sending no message, *Lest^' ^aid 
she, ' Sir John, fatigued with the very idea of my reproaches; should 
endeavour to avoid a meeting. He cannot bui see who you are 
whether he will do you justice or not.' 

Wq went early, and in Mrs. Beaumont's chariot ^ into which Lord 
Orville, uttering words of the kindest enjcouragement, handed us 
both. • 

My uneasiness Wing the ride was excessive; but when we 
stopped at the door I was almost senseless with terror! the meeting 
at last was nO( so dreadful as that moment ! I |)e]leve I was carried 
into the house; but I scarce recollect what- was done with me : 
however, I know we remained some time in the parlour before 
Mrs. Sdwyn could send any message up stairs, ti^ 

When I was somewhat recovered, I entreated her to let me relurn 
home, assuring her I felt myself quite unequal to^supporting the 
interview. • • 

*No,' said she; * you must stay now; your fears will but gain 
strength by delay, and we must not have Such a shock as this 
repeated.' Then, turning to the servant, she sent up her name. 

An answer was brought; that he was going out in great haste, but 
would attend her immediately. I turned so sick, that Mrs./Selwyn 
was apprehensive I should have fainted^, and opening a door which 
led to an inner apartment, she begged me to wait there till I was 
somewhat composed, and tjU she had prepared for my reception. 

Glad of every moment's reprieve, I willingly agreed to the 
proposal ; and Mrlj. Selwyn had but j|ist lime to shut me in before 
tier presence was necessary. 

The voice of a father — O, dear and revered name! — which 
then, for the first time, struck my ears, affected me ifa a manner I 
cannot describe^ though it was only employed in giving orders to a 
servant as he came down stairs. 

Then, entering the parlour, I heard him say, ' I am sorry, 
madam, I made you wait; but I have an engagement which now 
<5alls me away : however, if you have any commands for me, I shall 
•be glad of the honour of your company some other time.' 

•20 
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* I am come, sir,' said Mrs. Selwyn, * to introduce your daughter 
to you.' 

' I am infinllely obliged lo you,' answered he-, * but I have just 
had the satisfaction of breakfasting with her. Ma'am, your most 
obedient.' 

' You refuse, then, lo see her? ' 

' I am much indebted to you, madam; for this desire of increasing 
my family ^ but you must excuse me if I decline taking ad vaatage of 
it. I have already a daughter, to whom I owe every thing; and it is 
not three days since that I had the pleasure of discovering a son : 
how many more sons and daughters may be brought to me^I am 
yet to learn -, but I am already perfectly satisfied with' the size of 
my family.' 

' Had you a thousand children. Sir John,' said Mrs. Selwfn, 
warmly, ' this only one, of which Lady Belmont was th$ mother, 
ought to be most distinguished \ and, far from avoiding her sight, 
you should thank your stars, in humble gratitude, that the'r^ yet 
remains ip your power the smallest opportunity of doing the 
injured wife you have destroyed, the poor justice of acknowledging 
her child I' 

^ I am very unwilling, madam,' answered he, ' to ^nter into any 
discussion of this point *, but you are determined to compel me to 
speak. There lives not at. this time the human being who should 
talk to me of th^ regret due to the memory of that ill-fated woman ; 
no one can feel it so severely as myself; but let me, nevertheless, 
assure you, I hive already done all that remaine|d in nHy power to 
prove the respect she merited from me ; hec child I have educated, 
and owned for my lawful heiress ; if, madam, you can suggest to me 
any other means by which I may more fully do her justice, and 
more clearly manifest her innocence, name them to me^ and though 
they should wound my character still deeper, I will perform them 
readily.' 

^ All this sounds vastly well,' returned Mrs. Selwyn; ^but I must 
own it is rather too enigmatical for my faculties of comprehension. 
You can, however, have no objection to seeing this young lady?' 

*None in the world.' 

^ Come forth, then, my dear,' cciedshe, ope^ing^he door; 'come 
forth, and see your father! ' Then, taking my trembling hand, she 
led me forward. I would have withdrawn it and retreated ; but, as he 
advanced instantly towards me, 1 found myself already before hioi. 

What a moment for your Evelina ! — an involuntary scream es- 
caped me, and, covering my face with my hands, 1 sunk on the floor. 

He had, however, seen me first : for in a voice scarce articulate, 
he exclaimed, 'My God! does Caroline Evelyn still live ! ' 

Mrs. Selwyn said something, but I could not listen to her^ and 
in a few minutes he added, 'Lift up thy h^d—if my sight has not 
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btetedttiee!*«lift up. (by bead, Uioii image of my long lost Caro- 
line!' 

Afitected beyond measure, I. half arose, and embraced bis knees 
vrbile yet on my owd: 

^ Yes, yes,' cried be, looking earoestty in my face, ' I see, I see 
tbou art ber c)iild! she liTes — sbe breathes, — sh<e is present to my 
Tiew!— 4)God, that^he indeed lived !— Go, child, goV added be, 
wildly starting, and pushing me. from bim : * take ber away, ma- 
dam^ — I cannot bear to took at her! ' and then, breaking hastily 
from me, he rushed out of the room. 

SpeechlesB, motionless myself, I attepipt«d not to stop bim : but 
Mrs. Selwyn, hastening after him, caught hold of his arm : ^ Leave 
me, madam,' cried he,>wjyth quickness, ' and take care of the poor 
child :-*rbldber not think me unkind : tell her, I would at this mo- 
ment plunge a dagger in my heart to serve her : but she has set my 
brain on fire ^ and I can see her no more ! ' Then, with a violence 
almost fraalio, be ran <ip stairs. 

O sir, bad 1 not indeed cause to dread this interview ?^an inter- 
view so unspeakably painful and {dieting to us botli! Mrs. Selwyn 
woukl have immediatiely returned to Clifton ; but I entreated her to 
wait some time, in the hope that my unhappy fiither, when his first 
emotion was over, would again bear me in his sight. However, he 
soon after sent his servant to imluire how I did ;>and to tell Mrs. Sel* 
wyn he was noucb indisposed, but would hope |br the honour of 
seeing her to-morrow at any time she would please to appoint. 

Sbe fixed upon tei^ o'clock in the morning^ and then, with a 
heavy heart, I got into the chariot. Those a£Dicting words, I can 
seeker no more! were never a motnent absent from my mind. 

Yet the sight of Lord Orville, who handed us from the carriage, 
gave some relief to the sadness of my thoughts. I could not, however, 
enter upon the painful sui^ect ^but, begging Mrs. Selwyn to satisfy 
him, i went to my own room. , 

As soon as I' communicated to the good Mrs. Clinton the present 
situation of my afibirs, an idea occurred to her which ^eemed to 
clear up all th^ mystery of my having been so long disowned. 

The woman, she says, who attended my ever-to-be-regretted 
mother in her last illness, and who nursed me the first four months 
of my life, soon after being discharged from your house left Berry- 
Hill entirely, with her baby, who was but six weeks older than my- 
sdf. Mrs. Gfinton remembers, Ihat ber quitting the place appeared 
at the time very e-i^raordinary to the neighbours ^ but, as sfie was 
never h^urd- of afterwards, she was by degrees quite forgotten. 

The moment this was mentioned, it struck Mrs. Selwyn, as well 
as Mrs. Glintoo herself, that my' father had been imposed upon; and 
that the nurse who said she had brought his child to him, had, in 
fact, carried her own. 
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The name by ivhlch I was known, the secrecy observed in re- 
gard lo my family, and the retirement in which I lived, all con- 
spired to render this scheme, however daring and fraudalent, by no 
means impracticable ; and, in short, the idea ^s noi sooner started, 
than conviction seemed to follow it. 

Mrs; Selwyn determined immediately to discover the truth or 
mistake of this conjecture •, therefore, the moment she had dined , 
she walked to the Hotwells, attended by Mrs. Glinton. 

I waited in fny room till her return -, and then heard the following 
account of her visit: ^ 

She found my poor father in great agitation. She immediately 
informed him of the occasion of her so speedy return, and of her 
suspicions of the woman who had pretended to convey to him his 
child. Interrupting her with quickness, he said he had just sent 
her from his presence-, that the certainty I 'carried in my counte- 
nance of my real birth made him, the moment he had recovered 
from a surprise which had almost deprived him of reason, suspecl, 
himself, tlfe imposition she mentioned. He had therefor^ sent for 
the woman, an4 questioned her with th6 utmost austerity ^ she turned 
pale, and was extremely embarrassed ; but still she persisted in af^ 
firming, that she had really brought him the daughter of Lady.Bel- 
inont. His perplexity, he said, almost distracted him : he had always 
observed, that his daughter boife no resemblance to either of her 
parents : but as he had never doubted the veracity of the nurse, this 
circumstance did not give birth to any suspicion. 

At Mrs. Selwyn's desire the woman was tgatn called and inter- 
rogated with equal art and severity ; her confusion was evident, and 
her answers often contradictonr ; yet she still declared she was no 
impostor. ' We will see that in a minute,' said Mrs. Selwyn ; and 
then desired Mrs. Clinton might be <;aUed up stairs. The poor 
wretch, changing colour, would have escaped out of the room ^ but, 
being prevented, dropped on her knees, and implored forgiveness. 
A confession of the whole affair was then extorted from her. 

Doubtless, my dear sir, you must remember dame Green, who 
w$s my first nurse. The deceit she has practised was su^ested, 
she says, by a conversation she overheard; in which my unhappy 
mother besought you, that, if her child survived her, you would 
take the sole care of its education; and, in particular, if itshould 
be a female, you would by no means part with her in early life. You 
not only consented, she says, but assured her you would even re- 
tire abroad with me yourself, if my father should importunately 
demand me. Her own child, she said, was then in her arms, and 
she C0UI4 not forbear wishing it were possible to give her the for- 
tune which seemed' so little valued for me. This wish once raised 
was not easily suppressed ; on the contrary, what at first appeared 
a mere idle desire, in a short time seemed a feasible scheme. Her 
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husband was dead, and sbe ^ad little regard for any body but her 
child,* and, in short, having sailed money for the journey, she con- 
trived to inqiHre a direction to my father •, and, telling her neigh- 
bours she was goiog^ to settle in Devonshire, she set out on her 
expedition. 

When Mrs. Seiwyn asked her how she dared perpetrate such a 
fraud, she protested she had no ill designs^ but that, as miss would 
be nev6r the worse for it, she thought it pity nobody should be the 
belter. 

. Her success we are already aoquajinted with. Indeed, every thing 
seemed to contribute toward»it : my father had no correspondent 
at fierry-Hill ; the child was instantly sent to France \ where being 
brought lip in as much retirement as. myself,, nothing but accident 
could discover the fraud." 

And here let me indulge myself in observing, and rejoicing to 
observe, that the total neglect I thought I met with was ,npt. the 
effect orittsensibilitf , or imkindness, but of imposition and error; 
and that, atihe Tery time we concluded I was unnaturally rejected, 
my deluded father meant to show me most favour ^d protection. 

He acknowledges that Lady Howard's letter41ung him into some 
perplexity : he immediately communicated it to dame Greep, who 
confessed it was the greatest shock she had ever received in her life ; 
y^t she had the art and boldness to assert, that Lady Howard must 
herself have been deceived : and as she had, from the beginning of 
her enterprise, declared she had stolen away the cfhild without your 
knowledge, he concluded that some deceit was tAen intended him ; 
and this thought, occasioned his abrupt answer. 

Dame Green owned^ that, from the moment the journey to En- 
gland was settled, $he gave herself up fo^ Ip^t.. All her hope was to 
have had her daughter married hefbre it took place ^ for which 
reason sbe had so much promoted Mi;. Macartney's addresses ; for 
though, such a match was inadequate to the pretensions hi Misi 
Belmont^ she well knew it was far superior to those her daughter 
could form after the discovery, of her birth. 

My first inquiry wsas, if this innocent daughter was yet acquainted 
with the affair? ^ No^' Mrs. Seiwyn said;! ^ nor was any plan settled 
how? to divulge it to her.' Poor unfortunate girl ! how hard is*her 
fate L. She is ehtifled to my kindest office^, and I shall always con- 
sider her ^ my. sister; a 

I then asked whether my father would again allow me to see hifn ? 
. * Why, no, my dear, not yet,' answered she \ ^ he declares the 
sight of you is too much for him : however, we are to settle every 
thing concerning you. to-mori;pw^ for this woman. took up all ouv 
ti)ne to-day.' 

: This morning, therefore, she is again gone to the Hot-wells. I 
am waiting in all impatience for her return \ but, as 1 know you will 
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be anxious for the account this letter conlains, I will not delay 
sending it. 

LETTER LXXX. 

EVBLINA IN CONTIlfUATiON. 

Qetober 9. 

How agitated, my dear sir, iptbe i>re9ent life of your Evelina I 

every day seems important, and one even^only a prelade to anofher. 

^ Mrs. Selwyn, upon her return this morning from ther l^ot^-wells, 

entering my room very abruptly, said, ' O, my dear, ^have terrible 

news for you!' 

' For me, ma'am I — Good Godlwthat now?' 

' Arm yourself,' cried she, ^ wi(h all yo«r Berry Hill philosophy ; 
con over every lesson of fortitude or resignation you ever learnt in 
your life *,-*for know, — you are next week to iieninarried to Lord 
Orville!' . , V . . - 

Doubt, astonisbm^ht, and a kind ot pertuitodtion I eiftiiiot4escribe, 
made this abrupt communication, alarm me extremely ^ aQd, Mqoost 
breathless, I could only exdaim, ^ GfOod G^i oiaAam, ^^hat da you 
tell me!' •. ' 

' You may well be frightened, my itear,' &M sbe itfanica&y; ^ for 
really there is something mighty tervltio in becoming, al once, ttie 
wife of the man yon adore, — and a cdotitess ! ' - ' 

I entreated het to spare heri^Ulery; and telUn^ her real Aieaning. 
She could not prevail wlHi herself to grant tb^^^rectnest, ttMNigh 
she readily complied withSlie second. 

My poor feth^r, she said, wa» siffl In the utmost uocnslness ; he 
entered upon bis aflblra with great opisnnieBs>; and toti he/) he was 
equally dist^yrbed bow to di^posi^.i^lQier of the^dhugbter he bad dis* 
covered, or the daughter he^wasiiow to give up*; the former he 
dreaded ta trust himself with again beholding, ami. the latter he 
knew not how to slibok with the inlelfigeaffe oT her-disgrace. 
Mr^. S^wyn Uien accpiainted h^ with my riluation; in regard to 
Lord Orville : this delighted bim extremely *, and, when he heard of 
his lordship's eagerifesb^ he said he was himself of opinion, the 
sooner the union took place the better; and in retorn^ beiaforiBed 
hereof the affaii'ef Mr. K(ac«rtiiey. And, after a iwy t&oig con^efsa- 
tion, eevitinoed AM. Selwyn, w^ agreed , il^t ttae most eifgible 
sdheme Ibr all partleer woi^d be, to have ioth the rdal and tbe ficti- 
tious daughter married' w'i^oat del^y. Therefore, if either of you 
have any inclination to pull caps for the title of Miss fielniont, you 
must do it with all ^pe^, as next week will take' from both of you alt 
pretensioflv<^loit. 
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^Mexl week!— Ktoar madam, wbal a ^Irangc^iilaii! witlii^ my 
being consulted, — wilhout applying to Mr. YillarSy'-Mttiaut even 
the concttrrenee of Lord Qrville r .^ ^ ^ 

' A$ to . eoB^ltiog j^ouy ray dear, it was out of all questioa'^ 
because, you know, youiig-ladie»'-beart»aad hands are alwayf to be 
given with reh|ciaAce^ — as lo Mr. TiUars, it is lufficient we know 
him for your friend i.aod^s for Lord .Orville, he is ar party ikhh- 
cerned.' ' *. . 

^ A party concerned I**-* you amaae mei !' 
* ^ Why, yes ; for, as I found our coi^taUm likely ta.fpdomd-to 
bis advantage, I persuaded Sin Jo^n lo send for him.- 

* Send Wfakn !— Good^God !' 

^Yes : and Stifr John agreed. I toMMh^ sertant, that if he could 
not hear of his^ lordship in the house, he might be pretty certain oC 
encountering him in the arbour.*-* Why do you* colour, my deaf ?*— 
Well, he was with us iti a moment : I introduced him to Sir Ji^hn^ 
and we proceeded tobusidess.' 

* I am very, very sorry for it ! — Lord Orville must himsdf think 
this conduct strangely precipitate.' 

' No, my dear, you are mislalien ; I^ord Oreille has too much good 
sense. Every thing was then diScfUssed in a rational manner. You 
ate to be married privately, though not secretly, and then go to one 
of his lordship's country seals : and; poor iitlte Miss Green and your 
brother, who have no house of their own, must go to one of Sir 
John's.' 

* But why, mj dear madam, J^h|r all this haste? why may we not 
be allowed a little longer time?' 

^ I could give you a thousand reasons,' answered she, ^ but that I 
am tolerdbly certain two or a^ree will be more than you can cofi^ 
trotert, even with aU the logic of gehaine eoqhetry. In4he first 
place, you doubtless wish to quit the bouse of Mrs. Beaumont : 
to whose then, can you with such propriety remove as to Lord 
Orville's?'. 

' Surety^ madam,' cried I, ^ I am not more destitute now than 
when I thought myself an orpbap;'. ' > 

^ Your father, my dear,' answered she^ ^ is wiling to save the little 
impostor as much of the. mortification of. her disgrace as is ih his 
power*, now, if you immediately takf her place; according to your 
right, as Miss Belmont, why, not all that either of youxando for her 
will prevent her being eternally stigmatized as the bantling of Bame 
Green, washwoman and wet^-HMW^ of Berry Hill, Dorsetshire. Now 
such a genealogy jsviii not be veicy flattering, even 4o Mr. Macartney, 
who, atl-dismal as he is, you will find by iko means wanting in pride 
and self-eDnse(]uettceJ - .. 

' For the universe,' infernipfted^ I, ' I would nol be accessary to 
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the degradalioB you tnenlioii -, but surely^ madam, I may return (o 
Berry Hfll?' 

^ 0y no meang^' a^id she ; ^ for though oompaBSioii may make os 
wish to ^ve the poor girl the confhsion of ao immJBdiate and public 
fall, yet justice demands you should appear henoefoirward in no 
other light than that of Sir John Belmont's daughter. Besides, 
between IHends, I, who know the world, can see that half thtis pro- 
digious delicacy for the little usurper }s the mere result of self-in- 
terest-, for, while her affairs are hushed up. Sir John's, you know, 
are kept fh)ih being brought Hirther to light. Now the double my- 
riage we haye projected obyiales M rationar objections. Sir John 
will give you immediately 30,000/.,* all settlements, antfso forth, 
will be made for you in the name of EveUna ^Imont ; — Mr. Mac- 
artney will, at the same time, take poor Polly G^een ; and yet, at 
first, it will only be generally known that a daughter of sir John 
Bebnonfsis married.' 

In this manner, though she did not c6nYince me, yet the quick- 
ness of her arguments silenced' and perplexed me. I inquired, 
however, if I might not be permitted to again ^ee my father, or 
whether I roust regard myself as banished his presence for ever? 

^ My dear,' said she, ^ he does not know you : he concludes that 
you have been brought up to detest him j and therefore he is rather 
prepared to dread than to love you.' 

This answer made me very unhappy : I wished, n^ost impatiently, 
to remove his prejudice, and endeavour, by dutiful assiduity, to 
engage his kindness \ yet knew not how to propose seeing him, while 
conscious he wished to avoid me. 

This evening, as soob as the company was engaged with cards, • 
Lord Orville exerted his utmost eloquence to reconcile me to this 
hasty plan-, but how was I startled when he told me that next 
Tuesday was the day appointed by my ilather to be the most impor- 
tant of my life! 

' Next Tuesday !' repeated I, quite out of breath, * Q, my lord I'— 

^ My sweet Evelina,' said he, ^ the day which will make me the 
happiest of morti^s, would prclMbiy appear awfhl to you, were H 
to be deferred a twelvemonth. Mrs l^elwyn has, doubtless, ac- 
quainted you with the many motives which, ind^ndent of my 
eagerness, require it to be speedy *, suffer, therefore, its accelera- 
tion, and generously complete my felicity, by endeavouring to suffer 
it without repugnance.' 

^ Indeed, my lord, I would not wiUhUy raise objections, nor do 
I desire to appear insensible of th« honour of your good opinion ; 
but there is something in this plan-— so very hasty-HK> unrciasonably 
precipitate :— beside, I shall have no time to bear from Berry Hill; 
—and believe oe, my lord, I shovdd be for ever miserable, were I, 
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in an affair so imporUmt, to act withoat (be sanction of Mr* Yii-j 
lars's adTice.' 

He offared to \yait on you himself : but I told him I had rather 
write to -you. And then he proposed, that instead of my imme- 
diately accompanying him to Lincolnshire, we should first pass a 
month at my native Berry Hill. 

This was, indeed, a grateful proposal to me, and I listened to it 
with undisguised pleasure. And,. in short, J was obliged to consent 
tO' a compromise, in merely deferring the. day till Thursday ! He 
readily undertook to engage my fotKer's concurrence in this little 
delay; and I besought him, at the same time, to make use of his 
influence to obtain me a second interTiew, and to represent the deep 
concern I felt in being thus banished his. sight. 

He would then have spoken of settlements ^ but I assured him I 
was almost ignorant even of the word. 

And now, my dearest sir, What is your opinion of these hasty 
proceedings? Believe me^^I half regret the simple facility with 
which I have suffered myself to b& hurried into compliance ; and, 
should you start but the smallest objection, I will yet insist upon 
being allowed more tfane. 

I must now write' a concise account of the state of my affairs to 
Howard Grove, and to Madame Duval. 

Adieu, dearest and most honoured sir ! every thing at present 
depends upon your single decision ; to which, though I yield in 
trembling, I yield implicitly. 
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EVEUNA IN CONVINUATION. 

Oct. 11. 

Yesterday morning, as soon as breakfast was over. Lord Qrville 
wen^ to the Hot-^weils, to wait upon my father with my double pe- 
tition. 

Mrs. Beaumont then, in general terms, proposed a walk in the 
garden. Mrs. Selwyn said she had letters to write ; but^Lady Louisa 
rose to accompany her« 

I had some reason to imagine,^ from the notice with which her 
ladyship^ had honoured me during breakfast, that her brother had 
acquainted her with my present siKiatico : and her behaviour now 
confirmed my conjectures : for, when I wouM hav^ gone up stairs, 
instead of suffering roe, as usual, to pass disregarded, she called 
after me, wMh an afllected surprise, ^ Miss Anville, dpnH you walk 
with us?' ,.. V 
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There geemed eometbing so little-mlDded in this sadden change 
orcondpct, that, from an involuntary motion of contempt, I thanked 
her, with a coldness like tier own, and declined her offer. Yet ob- 
serTing that she blushed extremetj at my refusal, and rec<^ecting 
she was sister to Lord Onrille, my indignation subsided; and, upon 
Mrs. Beaumont's repeating the invitation, I accepted it. 

Our walk proved extremely d«y : Mrs.' Beaumont, who never 
says much, was more silent timn usual ; Lady Louisa strove In vain 
to lay aside the restraint and distance she has hitherto preserved ; 
and as to me, I was too conselous of the cireumslanees to wMc^ I 
owed their attention, to feel eittier pride or pieasiire from reoeiv- 
hig it. 

I^rd Orville was not long ibsent : he Joined w in the garden 
wHh a look of gaiety and good humour (hat revived us alL ^ You are 
just the party,' said he, ^ I wished to see together. Will yon, ooa- 
dam (taking my hand) a^o^ nve the lionoar of introducing you by 
your real name to two of my nearest, relations 2 Mrs. Beaumont, 
give me leave to present to 'you the daughter of Sir John Belmont, 
a young lady, who, I am sure^ musi long since have engaged your 
esteem and admiration, though you were a stf|i.ngcr to her birth.' 

^ My lord,' said Mrs. Beaumont, graciously saluting me^ ' the 
young lady's rank in life, yourlordsUp'&Teeommendatioo, or her 
own merit, would any one of (hem have been suffinient to have en- 
titled her to my regard ; and I hope she has ahrays met with that 
respect in my house which is so much her doe 9 though h$Ml I been 
sooner made acquainted with her family, I should doubtless have 
belter known how to have secured it.' 

'Miss Belmont,' said Lord Orville, 'can receive no lustre from 
family, whatever she may give to it. liouisa, you will, I am sure, 
be happy to make yourself an interest in the friendship of Miss Bel- 
mont, whom I hope shortly (fkissing my hand, and joining it with 
her ladyship's) to have the happiness of presenting to you by yet 
another name, and by the most endearing of all titles.' 

I believe it would be difflcdlt to say whose cheeks were at that 
moment of the deepest djt, Lady Louisa's or my own^ for the 
conscious pride with which she has hitherto slighted me, gave to 
her an embarrassment which equalled the cohIiIsIob that an infaro- 
duction so unexpected gave to me. She sainted me, l^owever ; and, 
with a faint smile, said, ' I shall esteem mysi^very happy to profit 
by the honour of Miss Belbiont"^ aeqoaKitandev^ 

I only courtesfed/ and we wiaUted iVn ; but it was evident, from 
(he little surprise ihpj e]^pli3SMI, tUat they had been ri^ady inform- 
ed of the state of the affair. 

We were ^oon after joined % more company, and Lofd Orville 
then, in a low voice, teok an opportunity to tell me die snoeess of 
his visits In the first place, Thursday was agreed to \ and, in ttie 
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second, my father, he said, was much concerned to hear of my un* 
easiness ; sent me his blessing *, and complied with my request of 
seeing him, with the same readiness he should agree to any other 
I could make. Lord Oryille, therefore, -seittled that I should watt 
upon him in the evening, and, at his particular request, unaccom- 
panied hy Mrs. Selwyn. 

This kind message, and the prpspect of so soon seeing him, gate 
me sensations of mixed pleasure and pain which wholly occupied 
my Diind till the time of my going to the Hot-wells. 

Mrs. Beaumont lent me her chariot; and Lord Orville absolutely 
insisted upon attending me. 'If you go alone,* said he, *Mr8. Sel- 
wyn win certainly be offended 5 but if you allow me to conduct you, * 
though she may give the freer scope to her raillery, she cannot pos- 
sibly be affronted : and we had much better suffer her laughter than 
provoke her satire.' 

Indeed, I must own, I had no reason to regret being so accom- 
panied; for his conversation supported my spirits from drooping, 
and made the ride seem so short, that we actually stopped at my 
father's door, before I knew we had proceeded ten yards. 

He handed n\e froqs the carriage, and conducted me to the par- 
lour, at the door of which I was met by Mr. Macartney. ^ Ah, my 
dear brother,' crjed I, ' how bappy am I to see you here!* 

He bowed, and thanked me. Lord Orville, then, holding out his 
hand, said, 'Mr. Macartney, I hope we shall be better aftquainled \ 
I promise myself much pleasure from cultivating your friendship." 

' Your lordship does me but too much honour^' answered Mr. 
Macartney. 

' But where,' cried I, ' is my sister? for so I must already call, and 
always consider her : — I am afraid she avoids me',7-you must en* 
deavour, my dear broOier, to prepossess h^ ia my favour, and re- 
concile her to owning me.' 

' O madam,' cried he, ' you are aU goodness ajftd benevolent ! 
but at present I hope you will excuse her, (br I fear she has bardly 
fortitude sufficient to see you : in a short time, perhaps — '-^ 

* In iBi very short time, then,' said Lord Orvillevi^i h«p6 JM will 
yourself introduce her, and that we shall havB the pletasnre of wish'^ 
ing you both Joy : allow me, my Evelina, to say ive^ and p^mlt me^ 
in your name as well as my own, to entreat Ibat the first ghesl& we 
shall have the happiness of receiving may be Mr. and Mrs. Mao-^ 
artney.' 
A servaift then came t6 beg I would walk up st^irs^. ' 
I besought Lord Orville lo accompany tne^ but he feared 4he di»* 
pleasure of Sir John, who had desired to see me a^me. He led me, 
however, to the foot of the stairs, and made the kindest efforts to 
f^ve me courage : but indeed he did not succeed ; for the interview 
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ai\pe«red (u mc io all its terrors, aod left me. no feeling &ul appre- 
hension. 

The momeot I readied the laodiog-piaee the (Jrawing-room door 
was opened : and niy father, with a voice of lundness, called out, 
MMychiW, isUyou?'. 

' Yes, sir,' cried I, springing forward, aftl kneeling at his feet, 
^ it is your child, if you will own her T 

Me knelt by my side, and folding me in his arms, ^ Own Ihee?' 
repeated he : ' Yes, my poor girl, and Heaven k^ows with <p^hat 
bitter contrition ! ' Then, raising both himself ahd me, he brought 
me into the drawing^roon\, shut the door, and took me to the win- 
• dow ; where, looking at me with great earnestness, ' Poor, unhappy 
Caroline ! ' cried he *, and, to my inexpressible concern, he burst 
into tears* Need I. tell you, my dear sir, how mine flowed at the 
sight ? 

I would again have embraced his knees v but, hurrying from me, 
he flupg himself upon a sofa, and leaning his face ob hisarms, 
seemed for some time absorbed in bitterness of grief. 

I ventured not to interrupt a sorrow I so much respected ; but 
waited in silence and at a distance, till he recovered from Us vio- 
lence. . But then it seemed in a moment to give way to a kind of 
frantic fury -, for starting suddenly, with a sternness which at once 
surprised and frightened me, ^ Child,' cried he,' ^ hast thou yet suf- 
ficiently hijpbled thy father? — if thou hast, be contented with this 
proof of my weakness, and no longer force thyself into my pre- 
sence!' ' ^ 

Thunderstruck by a command so unexpected, I stood stilf and 
speechless, and doubted whether my own ears did not deceive me. 

*0 go, go!' cried he, passionately; Mn pity — in compassion, if 
thou yaluest my senses, leave me, — and for ever!' 

^ I will, I will,' cried T, greatly terrified ; and I moved hastily 
towards the door : yet, stopping when I reached it, and, almost in- 
Tolaotarily dropping on my knees, ^ Vouchsafe,' cried I, ' O, sir, 
Touehsafe but once to bless your daughter, and her sight shall never 
more oflfend you!' 

^ Alli9,' eried he, in a softened voke^ ' I am not wbrthy to bless 
Uiee !-«r-1 9m not worthy to call thee daughter !^I am not worthy 
that the fair ligtil of Heaven shonkl visit my eyes ! — O God ! that I 
omild btit cdl back the time ere thou wast born,— or else bury its 
remembrance in eternal oblivion I' 

^ Would to Heaven,' cried I, ^ that the sight of me were less ter- 
rible to you ! that, instead of irritating, I could soQthe yoftr sorrows ! 
-HD) j^ir, how thankfully v^uld. I then prove my duty, even at the 
hazard of my life ! ' 

' Are you so kind?' cried he, gently ; ' come hither, child ; — rise 
Evelina :*-^AIas, it is for. me to kneel,—not you -,--and I would 
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kneel, — I would crawl upon (he earlh,-*I would kiss the dust, — 
could I, by such submission, obtain the forgiveness of the repire- 
sentatiTe of the most injured of women ! ' 

^O sir/ exclaimed I, Mhat you could but read my heart!— thlat 
you could but see the filial tenderness and concern with which it 
overflows ! — you would not then talk thus, — you would not then 
banish ipe your presence, and e&clude me from your affection ! ' 

^ Good God,' cried he, ^ is it then possible that you do not hate 
me?— Can the child of the wronged Caroline look at,— and not exe^ 
crate me ? Wast thou not born to abhor, and bred to curse me? Did 
not thy mother bequeathe thee her blessing on condition that thou 
shouldsit detest and avoid me ? ' 

' no, no, no ! ' cried I, ^ think not so unkindly of her nor so 
hardly of me/ I then took iVom my pocket-book her last letter ; 
and, pressing it to my lips^ with a trembling hand, and still upon my 
knees, I heki it out to him. 

Hastily snatching it from me, ^ Great Heaven!' cried he, ^'tis 
her writing — ^Whence comes this?— who gave it yoa? — ^why had I 
it not sooner?' 

I made no answer*, his vehemence intimidated me, and I ven- 
tured not to move from the suppliant posture in which I had put 
myself. 

He went from me to the window, where his eyes were for some 
time riveted upon the direction of the letter, though his hand shook 
so violently he could hardly hold it. Then, bringing it to me, 'Open 
it,'— cried he,—' for I cannot I ' 

I had myself hardly strength to obey him : but when I had, he 
took it black, pnd walked hastily up and down the room, as if dread- 
ing to read it. At length, turning to me, 'Do you know,' cried he; 
'its contents?' 

'No, sir,' answered 1, ' it has never been unsealed.' 

Helhen again went to the window, and began reading. Hav|ng 
hastily run )t over, he cast up his eyes with a look of desperation : 
the letter fell from his hand, and he exclaimed, 'Yes! thou art 
sainted !— thou art blessed !— and I ani cursed forever ! ' He conti- 
nued some time fixed in this melancholy position^ after which; 
casting himself with violence upon the ground, 'O wretch,' cried 
he, ' unworthy life and light, in what dungeon cahst thou-hide thy 
head?' ' 

I could restrain myself no longer; I rose and went to him ; I didt 
not dare speak*, but, with pity and concern unutterable, I wept and 
hung over him. 

Soon after, starting *up, he again seized the letter, exclaimfng, 
' Acknowledge thee, Caroline?— yes, with my heart's best blood 
would 1 acknowledge thee! — that thou couldst witness the'agbny 
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of my soul!-- -Ten thoulaad daggers could opi hate wounded me 
Ukethte letter!' 

Then, afler again reading it/ ^Evelina/ he cried, *she charges 
me to receive thee!— wilt thou, in obedience to her will, own for 
thy ftlher the destroyer of thy mottier ?' 

What a dreadful question ! — I shuddered, but could not speak. 

^To clear her fame and receive her child,' continued he, looking 
stedfastly at the lottery ^ are the conditions upon which she leaves 
me her forgiveness : her fome I have already cleared ;•— and O, how 
wUIingly would I take her child to my bosom, fold her to my heart. 
-HCttll upon her to mitigate my anguish, and pour the balm of com- 
fort on my wounds, were I not conscious I deserve not to receive it, 
and that all my affliction is the result of my own guilt ! ' 

It was in vain I attempted to speak ; horror and grief took from 
me all power of utterance. 

He then read aloud from the letter, ' Look not like thy unfortu- 
nate mother! Sweet soul, with what bittefness of spirit hast thou 
written !-«-Come hither, Evelina : Gracious Heaven ! (looking ear- 
nestly at me ) never was likeness more striking ! — the eyes — the face 
— the form — O^ my child, my child!' Imagine, sir, — for I can 
never describe my fodings, when I saw him sink upon his knees 
before me; * O, dear resemblance of thy murdered- mother ! — O, aU 
that remains of the most injured of women ! behold thy father at 
thy feet ! — ^b^nding thus lowly to implore you would not hatfe him. 
— 0,,lhen, thou representative of my departed wife, speak to me in 
her name, and say that the remorse which tears my soul, tortures 
me not in vain ! ' 

^ Q, rise, rise, my beloved father,' cried I, attempting to assist 
him 'y ^ 1 cannot bear to see you ttius ; reverse not the law of nature; 
rise yourself, and bless your kneeling daughter ! ' 

' May Heaven bless thee, my child ! '—cried he, * for / dare not.' 
He then rose ; and embracing me most affectionately, added, ^ I see, 
I see that thou art all kindness, softness, and tenderfiess ; I need 
not have feared thee : thou art all the fondest father could wish, and 
I will try to frame my mind to less painful sensations at thy sight. 
Peiiiaps the time may come, when I may know the comfort of such 
a daughter ;-*at present I am only fit to be alone : dreadful as are 
my reflections, they ought merely to torment myself. — ^Adieu, my 
child ! — ^be not angry, — I cannot stay with thee ; — O, Evelina ! thy 
countenance is a dagger to my heart !-^just so thy mother looked, 
—just so — ' 

Tears and sighs seemed to choke him ; — and, waving his band, 
hev^oukl have left me;*-but chnging to Mm, ^O, sir,' cried I, 
^ will you so soon abandon me? — am I again an orphan?— O, piy 
dear, my long-lost father, leave me not, I beseech you ! take pity 
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OD your child, and rob her not of the parent she so fondly hoped 
wonld cherish her ! ' 

^ You know not what you ask,' cried he : 'the emotions whifeh 
now rend my soul are more than my reason can endure : suffer roe 
then to leave you *, — impute it not to iinkindncss,- but think of me 
as well as thou canst. LordOrville has behaved nobly; — I believe he 
will make thee happy.' Then again embracing me, ^God bless 
thee, my dear child! ' cried he, 'God bless tbee, my Evelina ! — en- 
deavour to love,— at least* not to hate me, — and to make me an in- 
terest in thy filial bosom, by thinking of me as thy father.' 

I could not speak; I kissed his hands on my knees-, and then, 
with yet more amotion, he ag^in blessed me, and hurried out of the 
room, — leaving me almost drowned in tears. 

O sir, aH goodness as you are, how much will you feel for your 
Evelina during a scene of such agitation I I pray Heaven to accept 
the tribute of his remorse, and restore him to tranquillity ! 

When I was sufficiently composed to return to the parlour, I 
found Lord Orville waiting for me with tlie utmost anxiety : — and 
then a new scene of emotion, though of a far different nature, 
awaited me ; for I learned by Mr. Macartney, that this noblest of 
men had insisted the so-long supposed Miss Belmont should be con- 
sidered, indeed, as my sister, and as the co-heiress of my father ; 
though not in law^ in justice , he says, she ought ever to be treated 
as the daughter of Sir John Belmont. 

O ! Lord Orville ! — it shall be the sole study of my happy life, (o 
express, better than by words, the sense I have of your lilcaltcd 
benevolence and greatness of mind I 
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Evelina in continuation. 

Clifton, October 12. 

This morning early I received the following letter from Sir Cle- 
ment Willoughby. 

*T6 Miss Anville. 

^ I have this moment received intelligence that preparations are 
actually making for your marriage with Lord Orville. 

< Imagine not that I write with the imbecile idea of rendering 
those preparations abortive. No, I am not so mad. My sole view 
is to explain the motive of my conduct in a particular instance, and 
to obyiate the accusation of treachery which may be laid to my 
charge* 
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^ My unguarded behaviour when I last saw you, has, profiably, 
already acquainted you that Ih^ letter I then saw you reading was 
written by myself. For your Airtlier satisbction, let me have the 
honour of informing you, that the letter you had designed for Loid 
Orville had fellen into iny hands. 

*• However I may have been urged on by a passion the. most 
violent that ever warmed the heart of man , I can by no means 
calmly submit to be stigmatized for an action seemingly so dis- 
honourable; and it is for this reason that I trouble you with this 
justification. 

* Lord Orville, — the happy Orville, whom you are so ready to 
bless, — had made me beUeve he loved you not^^nay, that he held 
you in contempt. 

^ Such were my thoughts of his sentiments of you when I got 
possession of the letter you meant to send him. I pretend not to 
vindicate either the means I used to obtain it, or the action of break- 
ing the seal *, but I was impelled, by an impetuous curiosity, to 
discover the terms upon which you wrote to him. 

The letter, however, was whoUy unintelligible to me, and the 
perusal of it only added to my perplexity. 

^ A tame suspense I was not born to endure, and I determined to 
dear my doubts at all hazards and events, 

' I answered it, therefore, in Orville's name. 

^ The views which I am now going to acknowledge, must infalli- 
bly, incur your displeasure ^ yet I scorn all paUiation. 

< Briefly, then, I concealed your letter to prevent a discovery of 
your capacity ^ and I wrote you an answer, which I hoped would 
prevent your wishing for any other. 

^ I am well aware of every thing which can be said upon this 
subject. Lord Orville will possibly think himself ill-used -, but I am 
extremely indiCTerent as to his opnion ; nor do I now write by way 
of offering any apology to him, but,merely to make known to yourself 
the rjsasons by which I have been governed. 

^ I intend to set off next week for the Continent. * Should his 
lordship have any commands for me in the mean time, I shall be 
glad to receive them. I sdy not this'by way of defiance, — ^I should 
blush to be suspected of so doing through an indirect channel ; but 
simply that if you show, him (his letter, he may know I dare defend, 
as well as excuse, my conduct. 

* Clement Willoughby.' 

What a strange letter ! how proud and how piqued does its writer 
appear ! To what alternate meanness and rashness do the passions 
lead, when reason and self-denial do not oppose them ! Sir Clement 
is conscious he has ^cted dishonourably ^ yet the same unbridled 
vehemence, which urged him to gratify a blamable curiosUv. will 
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sooner prompt him to risk his life, than confess his misconduct. 
The rudeness of his manner of writing; to me springs from the same 
cause : the proof which he has received of my indifference to him 
has stung him to the soul, and he has neither the delicacy nor 
forbearance to disguise his displeasure. 

I determined not to show this letter to Lord Orville, and thought 
it most prudent to let Sir Clement know I should not. I therefore 
wrote the following note. 

To Sir Clement Willoughby. 

'Sir, 

^ The letter you have been pleased to address to me is so little 
calculated to afford Lord Orville any satisfaction, that you may 
depend upon my carefully keeping it from his sight. I will bear 
you no resentment for what is past \ but' I most earnestly entreat, 
nay implore, that you will not write again, while in your present 
ft^me of mind, by any channel, direct or indirect. 

' I hope you will have much pleasure in your promised expedition, 
and I beg leave to assure you of my good wishes.' 

Not knowing by what name to sign, I was obliged to send it witlf- 
out any. 

The preparations which Sir Clement mentions, go on just as if 
your consent were arrived : it is in vain that I ei^postulaXe; Lotd 
Orville says, should any objections be raised, all shall be ^ven up ; 
but that, as bis hopes forbid him to expect>iiny, he must proceed as 
if already assured of your concurrence: 

We have had this afternoon a most interesting conversation, in 
which we have traced our sentiments of each other from our first 
acquaintance. I have made him confess how ill he thought of me 
upon my foolish giddiness at Mrs. Stanley's ball \ but he flatters me 
with assurances, that every succeeding time he saw me I appeared 
to something less and less disadvantage. 

When I expressed my amazement that he could honour with 
his choice, a girl who seemed so infinitely, in ei^ery respect, 
beneath his alliance, he frankly owned, that he had fully intended 
making more minute inquiries into my family and connexions^, and 
particularly concerning those people he saw me with at Marybone, 
before he acknowledged his prepossession in my favour : but the 
suddenness of my intended journey, and the uncertainty of seeing 
me again, put him quite off his guard*, and, divesting him of pru^ 
dence, left him nothing but love. These were his words -, and yet 
he has repeatedly assured me, that his partiality has ^nown no 

bounds from the time of my residing at Gliflon. 

* » * * * 
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Mr. Macartney has just been with me, on an embassy from my 
father. ' He has sent me his ktndest love and assurancies of favour ; 
and desired to know if I am happy in the prospect of changing my 
situation, and if there is any thing I can name which he can do for 
me. And, at the same time, Mr. Macartney delivered to me a draft 
on my father's banker for a thousand pounds, which haf insisted 
that I should receive entirely for my own use, and expend in 
equipping myself properly for ttie new rank of life to which I seem 
destined. 

I am sure I need not say how much I was penetrated by this 
goodness^ I wrote my thanks, and acknowledged frankly, that if I 
could see him restored to tranquillity, my heart would be without a 
wish. 
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EVELmA IN CONTINUATION. 

Clifton, Oct. 13. 

The time approaches now when I hope we shall meet ^— yet I 
eannot sleep \ — great joy is as restless as sorrow,— and therefore I 
will continue my journal. 

As 1 had never had an opportunity of seeing Bath, a party was 
formed last night for showing me that celebrated city ^ and this 
morning^ after breakfost, we set out in three phaetons. Lady 
Louisa and Mrs. Beaumont with Lord Merton ; Mr. Goverley, Mr. 
Lovel, and Mrs. Selwyn *, and myself with Lord Orville. 

W() hail hardly proceeded half a mile, when a gentleman from 
the post-chaise, which came galloping afler us, called out to the 
servants, ^ Holla, my lads ! — pray, is one Miss Anville in any of4hem 
thing-^em^bobs 7 

I immediately recollected the voice of GaptaiuMirvan*, and Lord 
Orville stopped the phaeton. He was out of the chaise and with us 
ian moment. ' So, Miss Anville,' cried he, ^how do you do? so I 
bear you're Miss Belmont now \ — pray, how does old Madame 
French do ? ' 

* Madami^ Duval/ said I, *is, I believe, very well.' 

' I hope she is io good case,' said he, winking significantly, 
^ and won't flinch at seeing service : she has laid by long enough to 
refit and be made tight. And pray bow does poor Monseer Dole- 
ful do? is he Bs lankrjawed as ever ? ' 

^ Thef are neitber of them,' said I, ^ in Bristcri/ 

^NoP ^iod he, with a look of disappotntmenl : 'but surdy the 
old dowager intends coming to Ibe wedding ! 'Iwill be a most ex- 
cellent opportunity to^how oft her best Lyons silk. Besides, I pur- 
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pose (o dance a new-fashioned jig with her. Don't you know when 
she'll come ? ' 

' I haye no reason to expect her at all.' 

^ No ! — 'Fore George, Ihis here's the worst news I'd wish to hear! 
— why I'Te thought of nothing all the way, but what trick I should 
serve her.' 

' You have been very obliging,' sidd I, laughing. 

^ O, I promise you,' cried he, ^ our Moll would never hate weed- 
led me into this jaunt, if I'd known she was not here ; for, to let 
you into (he secret, I fully intended to have treated v the old buck 
with another frolic.' 

^ Did Miss Mirvan, then, persuade you to this journey ?' 

* Yes, and iire've been travelling all night.' ; 

' We?' cried I : 'Is Miss Mirvan, then, with you?' 

* What, Molly? — ^yes, she's in that there chaise.' 

' Good God^ sir, why did you not tell me sooner ? ' cried I y anA 
immediately, with Lord Orville's assistance, I jumped out of the 
phaeton, and ran to the dear girl. LordvOrville opened the chaise 
door \ and I am sure I nee^ not tell ydu w^at unfeigned Joy accom- 
panied our meeting. > 

We both begged we might not be parted during the ride ; and 
Lord Orvitte was so good as to invite Captain Mirvan into his 
phaeton. 

I ttank I was hardly ever more rejoiced than at this so season- 
able visit from my dear Maria ; who had no sooner heard the situa- 
tion of my affairs than, with the assistance of Lady Howard and her 
kind mother, she besought her father with such earnestness to 
consent to the journey, that he had not been able to withstand their 
united intrealies*, though she owned that, had he not expected to 
have met with Madame Duval, she believes he would not so readily 
hate yielded. They arrived at Mrs. Beaumont's but a few minutes 
after we were out of sight, and overtook us without much difficulty. 

I say nothing of our conversation, because you may so well sup- 
pose both the subjects we chose, and our manner of discussing 
them. 

We all slopped at a great hotel, where we were obliged to in- 
quire for a room, as Lady Louisa, fatigued to death, desired to 
toAre something before we began our rambles. 

As soon as the party was assembled, the captain abruptly salut- 
ing me, said, ' So, Miss Belmont, I wish you joy \ so I hear you've 
quarrelled with your new name already?' 

a !— No, indeed, sir.' 

^ Then please for to tell me the reason yern're in such a hurry to 
change it?* 

^Miss Bebmont!' cried Mr. Level, looking around him with the 
utnKMl; aslonis^anent ; ^I beg pardon ^— «but, if it is not in^Nnrtinent, 
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*^I must beg leave to say 1 always understood that lady^s name was 
Anville.' 

' Tore George,* cried the captain, ' it runs in my head, I'ye seen 
you somewhere before ! and now I think onH, prdy^'nt you the per- 
son I saw at the play one night,*and who didn't know, all the Ume, 
whether it was a tragedy or a comedy, or a concert of fiddlers?" 

^ I beiieTe, sir,' said Mr. Loyel, stammering, ^ I — had once, — ^I 
thipk— the pleasure of seeing you last spring.' 

' Ay, and if I live an hundred springs,' answered be, ^ I shall 
never forget it ; by jingo, U has Served me for a most excellent good 
joke ever since. Well, howsomever, I'm glad to see you still in Ibe 
land of the living (shaking bim roughly by the hand). Pray, if a 
body may be so bold, how much a night may you give at present to 
keep the undertakers aloof? ' 

^ Me, sir! ' said Mr. Lovel, very much discomposed ] ^ I protest 
I never thought myself in such imminent danger as to — really, sir, 
I don't understand you.' 

* 0,^you don't ! why then I'll make free for to explain myself. 
Gentlemen and ladies, f 11 tell you what; do you know this here 
gentleman, simple as he sits there, pays five shillings a-<night to let 
his friends know he's alive ! ' 

* And very cheap too,' said Mrs. Selwyn, * if we consider the va- 
lue of the intelligence.' 

Lady Louisa being now refreshed, v^e proceeded upon our expe- 
dition. 

The charming city of Bath answered all my expectations. The 
Crescent , the prospect from it, and the elegant symmetry of the 
Circus, delighted me. The Parades, I own, rather disappointed me ; 
one of them is scarce preferable to some of the best paved streets 
in London : and the other, though it affords a beautiful prospect, a 
charming view of Prior-Park and of the Avon, yet wanted some- 
thing in itself of more striking elegance than a mere broad pave- 
ment, to satisfy the ideas I had formed of it. 

At the pump-room I was amazed at the public exhibition of the 
ladies in the bath : it is true, their heads are covered with bonnets; 
but the very idea of being seen in such a situation, by whoever 
pleases to look, is indelicate. 

^ 'Fore George,' said the captain, looking into the bath, ^ this 
would be a most excellent place for M Madame French to dance a 
fandango in ! By jingo, I wouldn't wish for better sport than to 
swing her round this here ];jond! ' 

' She would be very much obliged to you,' said Lord Orville, * for 
so extraordinary a mark of your favour.' 

' Why, to let you know,' answered the captain, 'she hit ray fancy 
mightily ; I never took so much to an old tabby before.' 

'Really now,' cried Mr. Lovel; looking also into the bath, *I 
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must coDfess it is, to ,ine, very incomprehensible wtiy the ladies 
choose that frightful unbecomiog dress to bathe in ! I have oft^ 
pondered very seriously upon the subject, but could never hit upon 
the reason.' %. 

' Well, i declare,' said Lady Louisa , *■ I should lik^ of all things 
to set something new a-going -, I always hated bathing, because one 
can get no pretty dress for it ! Now do, there's a good creature, try 
to help me to something.' 

' Who, me !— dear ma'am,' said he, simpering, ' I can't pre- 
tend to assist a person of your ladyship's taste ^ ^ides, I have not 
the least head for fashionsr-I really don't think I ever invented 
above three in my life ! but I never had the least turn for dress, — 
never any notion of fancy or elegance.' 

' O fie, Mr. Level ! how can you talk so ? — don't we all know that 
Vou lead the ton in the beaurmonde ? I declare , I think you dress 
belter than any body.' 

^O dear, ma'am, you confuse me to the last degree! i dress 
well! — I protest I don't think I'm ever fit to be seen! — I'm often 
shocked to death to think what a figure I go. If your ladyship will 
believe me, I was full half an hour this morning thinking what I 
should put on.' 

' Odds my Ufe^' cried the captain, ' I wish I'd been near you ! — I 
warrant I'd have quickened your motions a little. Half an hour 
thinking what you'd put on! and who the deyce do you think c^res 
the snuff of a candle whether you've any thing on or not ? ' 

^O pray, captain,' cried Mrs. Selwyn, ' don't be angry with the 
gentleman for thinking, whatever be the cause, for I assure you lie 
makes no common practice of ofiTending in that way.' 
^ Really, ma'am, you're prodigiously kind,' said Mr. Level, angrily. 

^Pray now,' said (he captain, ^did you ever get a ducking in that 
there place yourself?' 

^ A ducking, sir ! ' repeated Mr. Level : ^ I protest I think that's 
rather an odd term !^but if you mean a bathing, it is an honour I 
have had ma^y times.' 

' And pray if a body may be so bold, what do you do with that 
frizzle-frize top of your own ? Why^ I'll lay you what you will, 
there is. fat and greese enough on your crown tp buoy you up> if 
you were to go in head downwards.' 

^ And I don't know,' cried Mrs. Selwyn, ^but that might be the 
easiest way : for I'm sure it would be the lightest' 

^ For the matter of that there,' said the captain, ' you must make 
him a soldier before you can tell which is the lightest, head or heels. 
Howsomever, I'd lay ten pounds to a shilling I could whisk him 
so dexterously over into the pool, that he should light plump upon 
bis fore top and turn round Uke a tetotum.' 

^Done! ' cried Lord Merton$ ^I take your odds.' 
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* Will you ? ' returned lie ; * why, then, 'fore George, Pd do it as 
soon as say Jack Robinson.' 

*• He, b» ! ' feintly laughed Mr. Lovel, as be moved abruptly from 
the window ; ^ 'pon honour, this is pleasant enoiigh ^ but I don't 
nee what right any body has to lay wagers about one without one's 
consent.' 

* There, Lotel, you are out,' cried Mr. Coverley-, 'any man 
may lay what wager about you he will \ your consent is nothing to 
the purpose ; he tnay lay that your nose !s a sky-blue if he pleases.' 

*Ay,' said Mr^Selwyn, *or that your mind is more adorned 
than your person;— or any absurdity whatsoever.' 

*I protest,' said Mr. Loviel, *I think it's a very disagreeable pri- 
vilege, and I must beg that nobody may take such a liberty with 

FW^.' 

^Like enough you may,' cried the captain; ^but what's that to 
the purpose ? Suppose I've a mind to lay that you've never a tooth 
in your head— pray, how will you hinder me?' 

^You'll allow me, at least, sir, to take the liberty of asking how 
you'll prof^e it?' 

'How? — why, by knocking them aH down your throat.^ 

^ Knocking them all down my throat, sir ! ' repeated Mr. Lovel, 
with a look of horror ; ^ I protest I never heard anything so shock- 
ing in my life ! And I must beg leave to observe, that no wager, 
in my opinion, could justify such a barbarous action.' 

Here Lord Orville interfered, and hurried us to our carriages. 

We returned in the same order we came. Mrs. Beaumont in- 
vited all the party to dinner, and has been so obliging as to beg Miss 
Mir van may continue at her house during her stay. The captain 
win lodge at the Wells. 

The first half-hour after our return was devoted to hearing Mr. 
Lovel's apologies for dining in his riding-dress. 

Mrs. Beaumont then, addressing herself to Miss Mirvan aad me, 
inquired how we liked Bath. 

^I hope,' said Mr. Lovel, ^ the ladies do notcidl this seeing Bath.' 

*No! — ^what should ail 'em?' cried the captain : * do you suppose 
they put their eyes in their pockets ?•* ^ 

' No, sir ; but I fancy you will find no person— that is, no per- 
son of any condition — call going about a few places in a morning 
seeing Bath,'* 

^Mayhap, then,' said the literal captain, ^you think we should 
see it better by going about at midnight ? ' * ■ 

'No, sir, no,' said Mr. Lovel, with a supercilious smile, I per- 
ceive you don't understand me ; — we should never call it seeing 
Bath without going at the right, season.' 

*Why, what a plague, then,' demanded he, *can you only see al 
one season of the year?^ 
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Mr. Lovel agaio smiled ; fnit seemed superior to making any 
answer. r 

^The Bath amasements/ said Lord Orville, ^bave a saveness m 
them, which, after a short time, renders them rather insipid ^ but 
the greatest objection that can be made to the place is the encou- 
ragement it gives to gamesters.' 

^ Why, I hope, my lord, you would not think of abolishing gam- 
ingy' cried Lord Merton ; ^'tis the very zest of life ! Devil take me 
if I could live without it/ 

^I am sorry for it,' said Lord Orville, grav^, and locking at 
Lady Louisa. 

'Your lordship is no judge of this subject,^ continued the other-, 
^but if once we could get you to a gaming-table, you'd never be 
happy away i^om it/ 

^I hope, my lord,' cried Lady Louisa, Mhat nobody Aere ever 
occasions your quitting it. ' 

^Your ladyship,' said Lord Merton recollecting himself, 'has 
power to make me quit any thing.' 

'Except herself^' said Mr. Goverley. 'Egad, my lord, I think 
I've helped you out there ! ' 

'You men of wit. Jack,' answered his lordship, 'are always 
ready ;— for my part, I don't pretend to any talents that way.' 

'Really, my lord?' asked the sarcastic Mrs. Seiwyn-, 'well, 
that is wonderful, conside^Dg success would be so much in your 
power.' 

.'Pray, ma'am,' said Mr. Lovel to Lady Louisa, ' has your lady- 
ship heard the news? ' 

' News !— what news ? ' 

'Why, the report circolatng at the Wells concerning a certain 
person.' 

'Olord, no: pray tell me what it is?' 

'O noy ma'am, I beg your la'ship vnllexcuseme *, 'tis a pro- 
found secret, and I would not have mentioned it, if I had not 
Uionght you knew it.' 

' Lord, now, how can you be so monstrous ? I declare, now, 
you're a prov<4dng oreatore! Bat come, I know you'll tell me*, — 
won't you, now?' 

'Your ki'ship knows, i am but too happy to obey you ; but, 'pon 
iMmoar, I can't speak a word, if you won't aM promise me the 
most inviolable secrecy.' 

'I wish you'd wait for that from me,' said the captain, 'and I'll 
give my word you'd be dumb for ope while* Secrecy, qnoth-^!«— 
Tore George, I wonder you a'n't ashsmed to mention such a word 
when you tidk of telling it to a woman. Though, for the matter 
of that, I'd as lief blab it to the whole sex at once, as to go for to 
Ml it to sQch a thing as you. 
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< Such a thing as me, sir ! ' said Mr. LoTel, letting fall Ms knife 
and forif , and looking yery important ; ' I really have not the 
honoar to understand your expression/ 

^ It's all one for that,' said the captain ; ^you may have it ex- 
plained whenever you like it.' 

* Ton honour, sir,' returned Mr. Loyel, * I must take the liberty 
to tell you, that I should be extremely offended, but that I suppose 
it to be some sea phrase -, and therefore I'll let it pass without far- 
ther notice.' 

Lord Onrille, then, to change the discourse, asked Miss Mirvan 
if she should spend the ensuing winter in London.' 

^No, to be sure,' said the captain; ^what should she for? she 
saw all that was to be seen before.' 

^Is London, then,' said Mr. Lovel, smiling at Lady Louisa, 
'only to be regarded as a sight?'' 

' Why, pray, Mr. Wiseacre, how are you pleased for to regard it 
yourself? — ^Answer me that.' 

. ^O sir, my opinion, I fancy,, you would hardly find intelligible. 
I don't understand sea-phrases enough to define it to your com- 
prehension. Does not your la'ship think the task would be rather 
difficult?' 

'OLard, yes,' cried Lady Louisa; ^I declare I'd as soon teach 
my parrot to talk Welsh.' 

' Ha ! ha ! ha ! admirable ! — 'Pon honour, your la'ship's quite 
in luck to-day \ but that, indeed, your la'ship is every day. 
Though, to be sure, it is but candid to acknowledge, that the gen- 
tlemen of the ocean have a set of ideas, as well as a dialect, so oppo- 
site to Qur^, that it is by no means surprising they should regard 
London as a mere show, that may be seen by being looked at. 
Ha! ha! ha!' 

' Ha! ha! ' echoed Lady Louisa : ^Well, I declare you are the 
drollest creature.' 

' He! he! 'Pon honour, I can't help laughing at the conc^ of 
seeing London in a few weeks ! ' . 

^ And what a plague should binder you?' cried the captain; 'do 
you want to spend a day in every street?' 

Here again Lady Louisa and Mr. Lovel interdianged smiles. 

' Why, I warrtot you, if I had the showing it, I'd haol yoo from 
St. James's to Wapping the very first morning.' 

The smiles were now, with added contempt, repealed ; which the 
captain of)serving, looked very fiercely at Mr. Lovel and sind, 
'Hark'ee, my spark, noneof your grinning!— 'tis a lingo I don't 
understand ; and if you give me any more of it , I sh^l go near to 
lend you a box o' the ear.' 

' I protest, sir,' said Mr. Lovel, turning extremely pale, 'I think 
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it's Uiismg a very particular liberty with a person ^ to talk to one in 
sach a style as this ! ' 

^ It's like you may,' returned the captain : ' but give a good gulp, 
and I'll warrant you'll swallow it.' Then^ calling for a glass of ale, 
with a very provoking and significant nod, he drank to his. ' easy 
digestion.' 

Mr. Lovel made no answer, bnt looked extremely suUen^ and, 
soon after, we left the gentlemen to themselves. 

I had then two letters delivered to me^ one from Lady Howard 
and Mrs, Mirvan, which contained the kindest congratulations^ and 
the other from Madwie Duval ! --but not a word firom you, — to my 
no small surprise and concern. 

Madame Duval seems greatly rejoiced at my late intelligence ; a 
violent cold, she says, prevents her coming to Bristol. The Brangh- 
tons 3 she tells me, are all well ; Miss Polly is soon to be married to 
Mr. Brown ; but Mr. Smith has changed his lodgings, which s^e 
adds has made the house extremely dull. ' However, that's iiot the 
worst news; pardi^ I wish it was! but I've been used like nobody, 
— for Monsieur da Bois has bad the baseness to go back tpi Francei 
without me.' In conclusion, she assures me, as you prognosticated 
she would, that I shall be sole heiress of all she is worth, when 
Lady Orville. 

At tea-time we were joined by all the gentlemen but Captain Mirvan, 
who went to the hotel where be was to sleep, and made hisdau^ter 
accompany him, to separate her trumpery, as he called it, from his 
clothes. 

As ^on as they were gone, Mr. Lovel, who still appeared exr 
tremely sulky, said, ' I protest I never saw such a vulgar, abmive 
fellow in my life as that captain : 'pen honour, I believe he. came 
bere for no purpose in the world but to pick a quarrel : however, 
for my part, I vow I won't humour him/ 

^ I declare,' cried Lady Louisa, ^ he put me in a monstrous fright ^ 
— I never heard any body talk so shocking in ray life! .' 

' I think,' said Mrs. Selwyn, with great solemnity, ^ he threatened 
to box your ears, Mr. Lovel; — did not he?' 

^ Really, ma'am,' said Mr. Lovel, colouring, ' if one was to mind 
every thing those low kind of people say, one should never be at 
rest for one impertinence or other ; so I think the best way Is to be 
above taking any notice of them.' 

* What,' said Mrs. Selwyn, with the same gravity, * and so receive 
the blow in silence?' 

• During this discourse, I heard the <3aptain's chaise stop al the 
door, and ran down stairs to meet Maria. She was alone, and told 
me that her father, who, she was sure, had some scheme in agita- 
tion against Mr. Lovel, had sent her on before him. We continued 
in the parlour till his returji, and were joined by Lord Orville,. who 
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begged me not to insisl od a pattence so unnaUiridy as sodmlltiiig 
to be excluded our society. And let me, my dear sir, with a grate^ 
fui beart let me own , I oe?er before passed half an hour ia such 
perfect feUeity. 

I believe we were all sorry when the captain returned ^ yet his 
inward satisfaction, from however diflTerent a cause, did not seem 
interior to what ours had been. He chueked Maria under the chin, 
rubbed his hands, and was scarce able to contain the llilness of his 
glee. We all attended him to the drawing-room ; where, having 
composed his countenance, without any previous attention to Mrs. 
Beaumont, he marched up to Mr. Lovel, and abruptly said, ^ Pray, 
have you e'er a brother in these here parts?' 

^ Me, sir? No, thank Heaven, I'm flree from all incumbranees of 
that sort.' 

' Well,' cried the captain, ^ I met a person Just now so like you, 
I i^ould have sworn he had been your twin-brother.* 

^ It would have been a moftt singular pleasure to me,' said Mr. 
Lovely Mf I also could have seen him ; for, really, I have not the 
least notion what sort of a person I am, and I have a prodigious 
curiosity to know.' 

Just then the captain's servant, opening the door, said, ^ A littie 
gentleman below desires to see one Mr. Lovel.' 

^ Beg him to walk up stairs,' said Mrs. Beaumont. ' But, pray, 
what is the reason William is out of the way?' 
The man shot the door without any answer. 
' I can't imagine who it is,' said Mr. Lovel : ' 1 recollect no little 
gentleman of my acquaintance now at Bristol,— except indeed the 
Maiquls of Charlton v—but I don't much Doincy it can be him. Let 
me see, who else is there so very little?' 

A conftised noiae among the servants now drew all eyes towards 
the door : the impatient captain hastened to open it; and then clap* 
ping his hands, cMled out, ' Tore George, 'tis the same person I 
took for your relation.' 

And then, to the utter astoittshofent of every body but himself, 
he hauled into the room a monkey, full^tressed, and extravagantly 
h ia mode ! 

Tfeie dismay of the company was almost general. Poo? Mr. Lovel 
seemed thunderstruck with indignation and surprise : Lady Louisa 
began a scream, which for some time was incessant; Miss Mirvan 
and I Jumped involuntarily upon the seats of our chairs; Mrs. Beau- 
mont herself followed our example. Lord Orvtile placed himself 
befote me as a guard ; and Mrs. Selwyn, Lord Merton, and Mr. Co- 
verley, burst into a loud, immoderate, ungovernafde Ht of laughter, 
in which they were joined by the captain, till, unable to support 
himself, he rolled on the floor. 
The first voice which made its ^v through this general noise was 
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tbat of'Ladjr Loufoas ivhich tier firfghl and sordamliig reoderod ei- 
tremely shrill. ' Take it away ! ' cried she, ' take the moDster away ^ 
—I Shan faints I shall Hiint if yoa doD'i! ' 

Mr« LoYei, irritated beyond Mdurance, angrily demanded cS the 
captain what he meant. 

' Mean?' cried the captain, as soon as he was able to speak; ^ Why 
only to show you in your proper colours.^ Then, rising and point- 
ing to the monkey^ ^ Whynow, ladies and gentlemen, Til be judged 
by you aD !-*«Did you eirer see any thing more like !«--Oads my Itfb, 
if it wasn't for this here tail, you wouldn't know one from f othier.^ 
« Sir,' cried Mr. Loyel, stamping, < I shaH take a time to make 
yon feel my wrath.' 

^ Come now,' continued the regardless captain, ^ just for the ftm's 
sake, doff your coal and waist coat, and swop with Monsieur Grin-- 
again here ; and TU warrant you'll not know yourself which is 
which.' 

^ l^ot know myself from a monkey ! — I assure you, sir, I'm not to 
be used in this manner, and I won't bear it— curse me if I will! * 

^Why, hey-day!' cri^ the captain, ^what, is master in a pas- 
sion?— Well, don't be angry :— come, he sha'n't hurt you : — here, 
shake a paw with him : — ^why, he'll do you no harm, man !— come, 
kiss an&he friends ! * 

' wfo, I?' crted Mr. Lo?el, almost mad with vexation, * as I'm 
a living creature, I would not touch him for a thousand worlds !^ 

' Send him a challenge,' criad Mr. Coverley, * and Til be your 
second.' 

< Ay, do,^ said the captiaiin, ^ and I'D be second to my friend 
Monsieur Clapperclaw here. Come to it atonpe! — tooth and nail !' 
^ God forbid !' cried Mr. Lovel, retreating, * I would soon^ trust 
my person with a mad buH !' 

' I don't like the looks of him myself,' said Lord Merton, ^for 
he grins most horribly.' 

^ O, I'm frightened out of my senses !' cried Lady Louisa : ^ take 
him away, or I shall die!' 

^Captain,' said Lord Orville, ^ the ladies are. alarmed^ arid I must 
beg you would send the monkey away.' 

' Why, where can be the mighty harm of one monkey mote than 
another?' answered the captain : ' howsomever, if it's agreeable to 
the ladies, suppose we turn them out together?' 

' What do you mean by that, sir?' cried Mr. Lovel, lifting up 
his cane. 

* What do xou mean?' cried the captain, fiercely : ' be so good 
as to down with your cane.' 

Poor Mr. Lovel, too much intimidated to stand his ground, yet 
too much enraged to submit, turned hastily round, and, forgetful of 
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conseqaences, ventod hfe pasiton, by giTiiig a jbrious blow lo the 
monkey. 

The creatare, darting forwards, sprang instantly upon htm : and 
dinging round his neck, fastened bis teeth to one of iiifi ears. 

I vas really sorry for the poor man; who, tbwgh an egregious 
fop, had committed no offenee ttiat merited sueh chastisement. 

It was impossible now to distinguish whose screams were loudest, 
those of Mr. Loyel or of the terrified Lady Louisa, who, I believe, 
thought her own turn was approaching : but the unrelenting cap- 
tain rofiffed witl^ Joy. 

Not so Lord Orviile i eyer humane, generous, and beneyolent, he 
quitted his charge, who he saw was wholly out of danger, and seiz- 
ing the monkey by the collar, made him loosen the ear -, and then, 
with a sudden ^wing, flung him out of the room, and shut the door. 

Poor Mr. Level, almost fainting with terror, sunk upon the floor, 
crying out, ' O, I shall die, I shall die,— O, I'm bit lo death !' 

' Captain Mirvan,' said Mrs. Beaumont, with nolittleindignatiOD, 
^ I must own 1 don't perceive the wit of this action ; and I am sorry 
to have such cruelty practised in my house.' 

' Why Lord, ma'am,' said the captain, wben .hia rapture abated 
sufficiently for speech, 'how could I tell.they'd falloutso? — ^By 
jingo, I brought him lo be a messmate for t'other.' ^ 

^ Egad,' said Mr. Coverley, ' I would not have been smed so 
for a thousand pounds.' 

. ' Why) then, there's the odds cf it,' said the captain ; ^ for you 
see he is served so for nothing. But come,' turning to Mr. Level, 
^be of good hearty all may end well yet, and you and Monseer 
Longtail be as good friends as ever.' 

' I'<n surprised, Mrs. Beaumont,' oried Mr. Lovel, starting up, 
' that you can sufl'er a person under your roof to be treated so in- 
humanly.' 

^ What argufies so many words?' said the unfeeling captain^ ^ il 
is but a slit of tbp ear ^ it only looks as if you had been in the 
pillory.' , . 

' Yery true,' added Mrs. Selwyn ^ ' and who knows but it may 
acquire you the credit of being an antiministerial writer?' 

' I protest/ cried Mr. Lov^l, looking ruefully at his dress, ' my 
new nding^suit's all over blood I' 

' Ha, ha, ha I' cried the captain, ' see what comes of studying for 
an hour what you shall put on!' 

Mr. Lovel then walked to the glass ; and looking at the place, ex- 
claimed, ' O Heaven, what a monstrqps wound ! my ear will never 
be fit to be seen again ! ' 

* Why then,' said the captain, ' you must hide it -,— 'lis but wear- 
ing a wig.' 
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' A wig !' repeated 4he affrighted Mr. Loyel ; ' I wear a wig? — 
No, not if 70U would give me a thousand pounds an hour!' 

^ I deelare/ said Lady Louisa, ' I never heard such a shocking 
proposal in my life ! ^ 

Lord Qryille then, seeing no prospect that the altercation would 
cease, proposed to the captain to walk. He assented; and haying 
given Mr. Lovel a nod of exultation, accompanied his lordship 
down stairs. 

' 'Pon honour,' said Mr. Lovel, the moment the door was shut, 
^ that fellow is the greatest brute in nature ! he ought not to he 
admitted into a civilized society,' 

' Lovel,' said Mr. Coverley, affecting to whisper, * you must cer- 
tainly pink him : you must not put up with such an affront.' 

* Sir,' said Mr. Lovel, * with any common person I should not 
deliberate an instant*, but really with a fellow who has done nothing 
but fight all his life, 'pon honour, sir, I can't think of it!' 

' Lovel,' said Lord Merlon, in the same voice, ' you must call 
him to account.' 

' Every man,' said he, pettishly, ' is the best judge* of his own 
affairs ; and I don't ask the honour of any person's advice.' 

* Egad, Lovel,' said Mr. Coverley, ' you're in for it! — you can't 
possibly be off !' 

' Sir,' cried he, very impatiently, ' upon any proper occasion, I 
should be as ready to show my courage as any body; — but as to 
fighting for such a trifle as this— I protest I should blush to think 
of it!' 

'A trifle!' cried Mrs. Selwyn; 'good Heaven! and have you 
made this astonishing riot about a trifle?' 

'Ma'am,' answered the poor wretch, in great confusion,^! did not 
know at first but that my cheek might have been bit ;— -but as 'tis no 
worse, why, it does not a great'^deal signify. Mrs. Beaumont, I have 
the honour to wish you a good evening ; I'm sure my carriage must 
be waiting.' And then, very abruptly, he left the room. 

What a commotion has this mischief-loving captain raised ! Were 
I to remain here long, even the society of my dear Maria could 
scarce compensate for the disturbances which he excites. 

When he returned, and heard of the quiet exit of Mr. Lovel, his 
triumph was intolerable. ' I think, I think,' cried he, ' I have pep- 
pered him well! I'll warrant he won't give an hour to-morrow 
morning t(t settling what he shall put on; why, his coat,' turning to 
me, ' would be a mosi excellent match for old Madame Furbelow^s 
best Lyons silk ! 'Fore George, I'd desire no better sport thah to 
have that there old cat here to go her snacks !' 

All the company then, Lord Orville, Miss Mirvan, and myself ex- 
cepted, played at cards; and we— O, how much better did we pass 
our time ! 
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WUle we were engaged in a moat delighlfiil oonyersation^ a ser- 
vant broaght me a letter, which he toU me had by some accidoit 
been raidaid. Judge of my feelings when 1 saw, my dearest sir, 
your reverend hand-writing ! My emotions soon betrayed to Lord 
Orville whom the letter was from ; the importance of the contents he 
well knew ; and, assuring me I should not be seen by the card- 
players, he besought me to open it without delay. 

Open it, indeed, I did— but read it I could not; — the willing, yet 
awfol consent you have granted — the tenderness of your expressions 
---rthe certainty that no obstacle remained to my eternal union with 
the loved owner of my heart, gave me sensations too various, and, 
though joyful, too little placid for observation. Finding myself un- 
able to proceed, and blinded by the tears of gratitude and delight, 
which started into my eyes, I gave over the attempt of reading till I 
retired to my own room^ and, having no voice to answer the in- 
quiries of Lord Orville, I put the letter into his hands, and leflHt to 
speak both for me and itself. 

Lord Orville was himself affected by your kindness : he kissed the 
letter as he returned it ; and pressing my hand affectionatdy to his 
heart, ^ You are now,' said he, in a low v(»ce, ^ all my own : 0, 
my Evelina, how wiU my soul find room for its happiness?— it 
seems already bursting !' I could make no reply, indeed I hardly 
Spoke another word the rest of the evening \ so little talkative is the 
fulnesB of contentment. 

O, my dearest sir, the thankfulness of my beart I must pour forth 
at our meeting, when, at your feet,' my happiness receives its cod^ 
flrmation from your blessing; and when my noble-minded, my 
beloved Lord Orville presents to you the highly honoured and thrice- 
happy Evelina. . . 

A few lines I will endeavour to write on Thursday, which shall be 
sent off express, to give you^ shoukl nothihg intervene, yet more 
certain assurance of our meeting. 

Now then^ therefore, for the first, and probably the last time I 
Shan ever own the name, permit me to sign myself, 

» 

Most dear sir. 

Your gratefully affectionate 

EvEUNA Belmont. 

Lady Louisa, at her own particular desire, will be jMresentat the 
ceremony, as well as Miss Mirvan and Mrs. Selwyn : Mr. Macartney 
wiU, the same morning, be united to my foster-sister^ and my father 
himself will give us both away. 
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LETTER LXXXIV. 
Mr. Villars to Evelina. 

Every wish of my soul is now fulfiUe4-"for Ibe felicity of my 
Evelina is equal to her worthiness ! 

Yes, my child, thy happiness is eogravcd in golden characters 
upon the tablets of my heart ; and their impression is indelible ; 
for, should the rude and deep-searching band of misfortune attempt 
to pluclc them from their repository, the fleeting fabric of life would 
giye way \ and in tearing from my vitals the nourishment by which 
they are supported, she would but grasp at a shadow insensible to 
her touch. 

Give thee my consent? — O thou joy, comfort, and pride of my 
life, how cold is that word to express the fervency of my appro- 
bation ! yes, I do indeed give thee my consent ^ and so thankfully, 
thal^ with the humblest gratitude to Providence, I would seal it with 
the remnant of my days. 

Hasten then, my love, to bless me with thy presence, and to re- 
ceive the blessings with which my fond heart overflows ! — And O, 
my Evelina, hear and assist in one only humble but ardent prayer 
which yet animates my devotions : That the height of bliss to which 
thou art rising may not render thee giddy, but that the purity of 
thy mind may form the brightest splendour of thy prosperity ! — 
and that the weak and aged frame of thy almost idolizing parent, 
nearly worn out by time, past afflictions, and infirmities, may yet 
be able to sustain a meeting with all its better part holds dear ; and 
then, that all the wounds which the former severity of fortune in- 
flicted, may be healed and purified by the ultimate consolation of 
pouring forth my dying words in blessings on my child !— closing 
these joy-streaming eyesjn her presence, and breathing my last faint 
sighs in her loved arms ! 

Grieve not, O child of my care ! grieve not at the inevitable mo- 
ment ! but may thy own end be equally propitious ! O mayst thou, 
when full of days, and full of honour, sink down as gently to rest ! 
— be loyed as kindly, watched as tenderly, as thy happy father ! 
And mayst (kou, when thy glass is run, be sweetly, but not bit- 
terly, mourned by some remaining darling of thy affections — some 
yet surviving Evelina ! 

Arthur Villars. 
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. LETTER LXXXV. 

EVEUNA TO THE ReV. IVfe. ViLLERS. 

All is oyer, my dearest sir ^ and the fate of your ETelina is de- 
cided ! Ttiis morniDg, mih fearful joy and trembling gratitude, 
she united herself for ever with the object of her dearest, her eter- 
nal affection. 

I have time for no more \ the chaise now waits which is to con 
duct me to dear Berry Hill, and to the arms of the best of men. 

^ Eyeuna. 



THE END. 



